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PKEFACE. 



Sometime before Mr. Keysell died, he expressed a wish, 
amounting to a prohibition, that nothing should be 
said from the pulpit, or written of him, after his decease. 
A diary, which he kept for some years, and a package of 
letters, written by himself, which he discovered one day 
at his mother's, were purposely destroyed by his own 
hand. In the course of conversation with Mrs. Keysell, 
when nearer to his end, greatly to her gratification, he 
removed the interdict Reference having been made to 
a brief memoir for a magazine, he expressed regret that 
he had not written his auto-biography; adding at the 
same time : " Well, if anything should be written, let 
Mr. M'Cullagh do it ; for, I believe, he will not say too 
much." 

The confidence thus expressed in my discretion, it has 
been my aim to respect. I hope that the readers of these 
pages will find in them that avoidance of exaggeration 
with which I was credited by my departed Mend and 
brother-Minister. I have endeavoured so to write, that 
the simple exhibition of a life, beautiful for holiness, and 
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of a Ministry, unusually earnest and successful, may be 
rendered a blessing to others. If in the perusal of what 
I have written, any stranger to Christ should be induced 
to seek the Saviour; if any professor of religion should 
be led to a fuller consecration of himself to God ; or if 
any fellow-labourer in " the word and doctrine " should 
be incited to aim more directly at the exercise of a soul- 
converting ministry ; I shall thankfully rejoice, and give 
God the glory. 

May the Holy Spirit, who blessed so abundantly the 
labours of His servant, use this record of a devoted life 
for the object to which it was consecrated, — the salvation 
of souls ! 

September, 1864. 
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REV. THOMAS OWEN KEYSELL. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE MINORITY — 1814-35. 

Between five and six miles from the town of Ludlow, 
in Shropshire, is the lonely and antiquated farm-house of 
Whichcot, known in days of yore, before the dilapida- 
tions of three centuries had reduced its dimensions, as 
Whichcot Hall. In this venerable building was born, 
while James the First occupied the throne, " the reverend 
and learned Dr. Whichcot," sometime Provost of 
King's College, Cambridge, Vicar of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, called by Baxter " one -of the best and ablest of 
the Conformists," whose funeral sermon was preached by 
Tillotson, and whose Moral and Religious Aphorisms, and 
Discourses, with a preface, strangely enough, by Anthony, 
Earl of Shafbsbury, of Deistical notoriety, may still be 
occasionally met with on the shelves of second-hand 
book-shops. Sometime last century the premises were 
unoccupied by living men, for the not very substantial 
reason that, according to local rumour, they were 

B 
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tenanted by a ghost. Village crones, and even less 
suspicious witnesses, attested that they had seen " Lady 
Fox" drive round the lawn, and right through the 
horse-pond in the meadow, with her carriage and four 
greys ! The children of the neighbourhood were afraid 
to go near the haunted house, and brave plough-boys, as 
they passed plodding homeward in the dusk, found 
the expedient of whistling aloud scarcely sufficient to 
keep their courage up. It was necessary, at last, for 
the owner of the property to let the farm at a re- 
duced rental, which, with the decline of superstition, 
has since been gradually raised. The fearless man who, 
unintimidated by " Lady Fox," entered upon the occu- 
pancy of Whichcot was a respectable farmer, named 
Thomas Keysell. In his appreciation of the material 
advantages of a good farm, at a low rent, as weighed 
against some supposed inconveniences of a supernatural 
kind, he was joined by his wife,-a woman remarkable 
for her diminutive stature, great neatness, and intense 
love of money-getting. Farmer Keysell proved to be a 
good master to his servants and workpeople, and was 
much beloved by the neighbouring poor. At his death 
he was succeeded by his son Richard, who has since 
deceased ; but the farm is held to this day by a kinsman. 
Thomas Keysell's second son, called after himself, married 
Miss Mary Owen, in the year 1812, and settled in Lud- 
low as a maltster and baker. The issue of this marriage 
were three sons and one daughter, the subject of this 
memoir being the eldest child. 

Thomas Owen Keysell was born at Ludlow on the 
14th of June, 1814. Plump and healthy as an infant, 
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with arms so thick that his mother " could bury her 
finger in the fat," he showed no indications of the spare - 
ness of flesh and extreme delicacy of constitution for 
which he was so remarkable as a man. While merging 
into youthhood, he grew veiy rapidly, and then those 
unfavourable symptoms began to appeal*. At an early 
age he was sent as daily pupil to an academy in the 
town, at which he continued until upwards of twelve 
years old, receiving a good, plain education, in which he 
made considerable proficiency. Thus was laid the 
foundation of whatever learning he subsequently acquired. 
This, although never amounting to what is technically 
called " scholarship," yet, through diligent self-culture, 
in combination with excellent natural gifts, became suf- 
ficient, ultimately, for the intelligent exercise of a 
popular and successful ministry. He was one of those 
who rise in letters as some do in business with a small 
capital, not to opulence, but to a decent competence. 

While under eight years of age, mainly through the 
influence of a pious mother, he was seriously impressed 
on the subject of religion. Mrs. Key sell was originally 
a Baptist, but united herself with " the people called 
Methodists," when the particular church to which she 
belonged ceased to exist in the town. Her husband met 
with her for a short time in class, but even then had 
only the form of godliness. Before their maniage he 
was rather gay and fond of field sports; and after he 
became the head of a household, his love of convivial 
company was a snare to him. Still, he attended chapel 
with his family, and cordially joined with his wife in 
having the children sent to Sunday-school. The influ- 
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ence of the mother's example and prayers was not with- 
out effect upon her son Thomas. He felt, young as he 
was, the evil of his own nature, and earnestly sought 
salvation. Many a time did he steal upstairs and kneel 
beside the bed on which his mother lay, hoping that, in 
such a position, his prayers would be answered. He 
thought then, and in after life, that God pardoned him 
for Christ's sake. The consciousness of forgiveness, 
however, was soon lost, through the indulgence in levity 
of a naturally volatile disposition. In the distress of 
mind which followed, he inquired of one older than 
himself, whether the favour of God, once lost, can ever be 
regained. The person interrogated, unaware that the 
boy referred to his own case, wishing to warn him 
against unfaithfulness, replied " No." A good motive is. 
no justification of a wrong answer, whether given to a 
man or a child. The effect of this misleading reply was 
that the little fellow ceased to pray, and tried hard to 
rid himself of all religious feeling. In after years, re- 
membering this injudicious treatment, he was very care- 
ful in answering the inquiries of children on religious 
subjects. 

While a schoolboy, young Keysell's holidays were 
spent at Whichcot, where all would have gone on 
pleasantly enough, only for the spectral lady who haunted 
the premises. The servants told how she passed them on 
the stairs, and how distinctly they could hear the rustling 
of her silks. The boy-visitor and his sister, drawn to 
the subject by a strange fascination, sometimes conversed 
together about "the ghost" while sitting in the court- 
yard, until terrified by their own stories their cheeks 
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turned pale, and their hair almost stood on end. At 
other times, mounted on a horse, bare-back or saddle, it 
mattered not which, he almost rivalled "Lady Fox" her- 
self in the rapidity with which he could sweep round a 
field. His love for equestrian exercise amounted to a 
passion, and willingly did he rise at cock-crow every 
morning to accompany Uncle Richard in riding round 
the farm. 

Young Keysell's love of horsemanship was equalled 
by his passion for swimming. So immoderately did he 
indulge in this favourite exercise during the season that, 
according to his mother's beMef, he did himself serious 
and permanent bodily injury. He also imbibed, while 
yet a toy, a great liking for play-acting, and occasionally 
used the cellar of his lather's house as a sort of juvenile 
theatre, the stage scenery being the production of his own 
pencil. On one occasion a few neighbours were invited 
to witness a performance. Little Tom, in representing 
one of the principal dramatis personce, fired a gun, which 
so startled a woman present, that she swooned, and had 
to be carried, tragically enough, in a state of unconscious- 
ness, out of the cellar. 

It is to be regretted that this mischievous develop- 
ment of young genius was not checked. So long as 
" the child is the father of the man," juvenile pastimes 
cannot be matter of indifference. As these are debasing 
or ennobling, effeminate or manly, cruel or humane, 
vicious or virtuous, they are likely to influence for evil 
or for good the formation of the character of the adult. 
It is easy to see that the acting in the cellar fostered in 
Thomas Owen Keysell the love of dramatical representa- 
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tions, displayed in subsequent years in his frequent 
attendance at the theatres of Ludlow and London. 

About the year 1827 sad troubles came upon the 
family of our young friend. His father, from a variety 
of causes, but principally through becoming " surety for a 
friend," was involved in financial embarrassment, which 
resulted in the ruin of his business. The consequence 
was, that Thomas was taken from school, to the detriment 
of his worldly prospects, and to the regret of school- 
fellows, to whom his liveliness and amiability had en- 
deared him. By no member of the family was the 
reverse felt more keenly than by the intelligent lad, 
whose imagination was sufficiently vivid to picture its 
worst results, and whose nervous system was so delicately 
strung that his emotional nature must have quivered 
under the stroke. 

Altered circumstances led, in the course of twelve 
months, to the removal of the family to Kidderminster, 
where, of hard necessity, their position was humbler than 
at Ludlow. Thus, too, were the boyish friendships of 
the eldest son rudely broken up, and his much-loved 
haunts by the Corve and Teme, and on the fosse of the 
old castle, necessarily abandoned. His health gave way 
about the same time, and during a protracted illness 
serious fears of the issue were entertained by his friends. 
Through tender nursing, under the Divine blessing, he 
eventually recovered. As soon as he was sufficiently 
well he was placed, as copying clerk, in a lawyer's office 
in the town, where he continued more than a year. 

It was while in this office that he took the name Owen, 
in addition to Thomas; by which latter, simply, he had 
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been baptized. In this he was influenced solely by affec- 
tion for his mother; whose maiden name, without 
troubling himself about the Royal license, he quietly 
assumed, and was known thenceforward as " Thomas 
Owen KeyseH" In his signature the Owen appears 
generally written in full, — not the initial letter "merely, 
as is usual in most cases of a second Christian name. In 
this matter he was not influenced by pride of maternal 
ancestry. Unlike those who display a mother's maiden 
name to redeem by its respectability the plebeian origin, 
or vulgar associations of the paternal surname, Mr. 
Keysell acted exclusively from the promptings of filial 
love. When he became a Minister his name appeared in 
print mostly with the initial 0. Hence, some not well 
versed in punctuation regarded it as an Irish patronymic ; 
and more than one patriotic Hibernian hailed " Mr. 
(yKeysell," as a genuine son of the soil. 

About the year 1831 the youth returned to Ludlow, 
having obtained a clerkship in his native town in the 
office of Russel and Son, solicitors. When thus re- 
moved from the restraints of home, he gave himself up 
completely to the pursuit of pleasure and folly. Wher- 
ever amusement, innocent or vicious, was to be found, 
there, if possible, was he. Wherever a crowd was 
attracted together by love of mischief or curiosity, there 
was likely to be met this gregarious stripling. Fre- 
quently during the summer, as early as five o'clock in 
the morning, did his voice awaken the echoes of the old 
walls of Ludlow castle, while engaged with his com- 
panions in playing ball. Again, at night, for a number 
of weeks, he might be found regularly with a multitude 
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of people, listening to most dismal noises coming from 
the ivy-clad ruins, where, in other days, Gomus was 
acted, and Hudibras was composed. "The ghost," was 
likelv to become as celebrated as the famous one of Cock 
Lane, when it was discovered that the mysterious sounds 
came from an owl's nest containing young ! If there was 
nothing more than ball-playing and ghost-hunting in the 
way of recreation, there would be nothing to censure; 
but, unhappily, he became a Sabbath-breaker, a neglecter 
of public worship, a frequenter of the race-course and 
the theatre, and, in every way, a lover of pleasure more 
than of God. As Ludlow contained a larger proportion 
of respectable families than most places of its size, and 
as few of these were strictly and seriously religious, the 
pretty little Shropshire town was quite as gay, at the 
time of which I write, as most pleasure-seekers could 
wish. Numerous balls, public and private, were held 
from time to time ; some of them with the double object 
of amusement and charity. To provide medicine for the 
poor man's wife dying of consumption, and medical help 
for the peasant's fever-stricken home, was seized on as a 
not inopportune occasion for a dance. Thus, the old 
carcase of a self-denying charity was made to yield the 
honey of a delicious hilarity. This was not only lending 
to the Lord with an expectation of being reimbursed, 
but effecting a sale of benevolence, and receiving plea- 
sure as a present quid pro quo. To the mode of doing 
good by an annual attendance at the " Dispensary Ball," 
Keysell had no objection. To other assemblies he had 
the entrie, and trod the boards with a light heart and a 
graceful step. His love for dancing was so intense, that to 
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indulge in this favourite exercise, no less than through 
a love of romantic adventure, he actually once attended 
a chimney- sweepers' ball After his conversion he met 
occasionally with professing Christians who apologized 
for dancing on the ground of its harmlessriess. Remem- 
bering what a snare it had been to himself, he was 
disposed in attacking it to give no quarter. " Dancing," 
he has been heard to say, "is not a harmless amuse- 
ment; I know it by experience to be a great curse; and 
no Christian can indulge in it without moral and spiritual 
injury." From this opinion, which was always delivered 
with characteristic energy and decisiveness, few spiritu- 
ally-minded Christians will dissent. Not, perhaps, that 
any consider measured motion wrong in itself, any more 
than rhythmical sound. It is very natural to give 
expression to excited feeling by bodily motions and 
gestures. Thus it was with Miriam and the women at 
the Red Sea, and with David before the ark. But very 
dissimilar to these simple and unpremeditated dances are 
the artistic and elaborate measures in which both sexes 
intermingle in the mazes of the modern ball. The 
woman with low dress, and the man with swallow-tail 
coat, who spin together in the waltz, cannot find scrip- 
tural precedent for their favourite amusement in Miriam's 
unpartnered dancers, or in David dancing in solo before 
the ark. Miss in her teens whose favourite text is 
Solomon's " time to dance," has forgotten the wise king's 
" time to rend," and that it was as natural for the demon- 
strative Orientals to tear their garments under a sudden 
impulse of grief, as to rise up and dance under a sud- 
den impulse of joy. If they are to be imitated in one 
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case, why not in the other? Solomon names "a time to 
kill," as well as "a time to dance;" and the daughter of 
Herodias observed them both. 

An evil haunt frequented by young Keysell at Ludlow 
was a certain public-house, at which a number of youths 
and men, mostly of the tradesmen class, assembled once 
or twice a-week, to enjoy themselves in what is known in 
public-house slang as a " Free*and-Easy;" and which 
consisted in song-singing, gambling, and frivolous con- 
versation. Of this group the attorney's clerk was a 
prominent member. A rather sparkling vivacity, a good 
spice of humour, a chivalrous sense of honour, and fluent 
conversational power, contributed to render him no small 
favourite with his boon companions. Few in the merry 
circle could excel him in singing a song, or in the graphic 
power with which he told a story. Happily he had a 
contempt for gambling, and refused to join in cards; nor 
did he relish the drink which for the landlord's profit had 
to be consumed. Still, in such company, in such a 
haunt, he received only unmitigated evil. Hence, in re- 
turning to his lodgings, he was ready to join in any mis- 
chief that might present itself. The stale and senseless 
joke of wrenching off door-knockers was occasionally 
indulged in. Once, he and a few of his companions 
caught the old watchman, that kept nightly ward over 
the lieges of Ludlow, napping in his box, and, carrying 
both to the river, they gave the sleeper an unexpected 
bath. 

During these years of gaiety, in which Thomas Owen 
Keysell was without God in the world, he had not so 
much as even an outward form of religion. For the 
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space of five years he totally neglected public worship. 
During this long period, according to the testimony 
of one who was his companion in wickedness, and 
afterwards his companion in piety, he was only once in- 
side the doors of a place of worship. On this exceptional 
occasion, the two friends were returning one Christmas 
morning from the resort just described where they had 
spent the night, and finding the church-doors open for si* 
o'clock service, they entered, and remained until the con- 
gregation was dismissed. As for the Methodist chapel 
which he attended in childhood, it had no attractions for 
the lover of the theatre and dance. He purposely 
shunned such of the congregation as knew him person- 
ally. One good woman, to whom his mother had 
written, was his peculiar dread. She lived in a street 
lying between his lodgings and his office; and many a 
d&towr had he to make to escape the dreaded remon- 
strances of his mother's friend. To avoid capture by this 
vigilant and persevering lady, he became in retreats and 
flank marches quite a master in strategy. 

This cowardice, indicating the activity of conscience, 
was, after all, a not unhopeful sign. The inward monitor 
accused of guilt and warned of danger. Too fond of sin 
to give it up, and too enlightened to be altogether com- 
fortable in its commission, he often wished that there 
might be no hereafter ; and " tried hard," as he often 
confessed, " to believe that there is no God." To arrive, 
if possible, at the fool's conclusion, he resorted for help to 
the pages of Tom Paine. From a professor of religion, 
who might attempt to justify the sale by some cold- 
hearted maxim of trade, he purchased the infamous Age 
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of Reason. But with all his efforts he could not rid him- 
self of gloomy thoughts on the subjects of guilt, respon- 
sibility, and eternity. 

In the year 1835, Mr. Keysell, for the first time, 
visited the Metropolis. Professional business requiring 
the presence of the solicitors and their confidential clerk 
in London, he took his seat upon the coach one fine 
morning in June, and, with excited feelings, rode up to 
town. During his stay, he and his employers lodged 
together, at Grove-Terrace, St. John's Wood ; from which 
pleasant suburb he went, as often as business required, to 
the Temple. His leisure was spent, partly, in visiting 
family friends, and, partly, in seeing the sights and en- 
joying the amusements of the great city. He visited 
Drury-Lane, Covent-Grarden, the Hay market, and other 
theatres, and was also a frequent spectator of the eques- 
trian exhibitions at Astley's amphitheatre. His repeated 
presence at the latter is accounted for by the passion for 
horsemanship which he imbibed while yet a boy. Him- 
self a fearless rider, nothing pleased him better than when 
business called him from the office-stool to the saddle ; on 
which occasions he sometimes rode as many as sixty miles 
in a day. His Sundays in London would probably have 
been spent as at Ludlow, were it not that Mr. Russel 
took him on these days to Paddington chapel. The 
preaching of Mr. Stratten, an excellent Independent 
minister, made such an impression upon him, that sixteen 
years afterwards, he said to Mrs. Keysell, when setting 
out on her first visit to London : " Be sure you go and 
hear Mr. Stratten ; I am certain you will like him. I 
greatly enjoyed his preaching many years ago, although I 
was not then converted." 
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When he had been about three months in London, he 
one day got drenched with rain, while going to Oxford 
Street, from which he took a severe cold. Of the illness 
which followed, he wrote to his parents in a letter dated 
October, 1835: "Yesterday three weeks was Mr. Russet's 
birth-day, and Mrs. Banks came to breakfast with us at 
our lodgings. When I got up, I found myself so very 
unwell that I knew it was impossible for me to appear at 
table. I told Mr. Russel of it, and wished to return to 
bed. He pressed me very much to endeavour to stay 
up and take breakfast with them ; but I told him I was 
so ill I could not. He wished to send for a doctor ; but 
that I would not then allow. To bed I went, where T 
stayed ten days. It was a fortnight before I could sit 
up for an hour or two, I found myself so extremely weak. 
I have been under very clever medical hands ; and Mr. 
Russel's kindness to me has been everything I could wish 
for. Since Monday week I have been able to get up to 
breakfast, and to remain up all day, as also to attend to 
business ; but I was not out of the house till yesterday, 
making, in all, three weeks' confinement. .... I 
have been waited on as much as possible, and treated 
kindly ; still, during the time I was confined to bed, I 
often wished myself at home, though I felt perfectly 
happy, not forgetting that there is One who could assist 
me in my trials, — One to whom I do not forget to offer 
up prayers for myself, as well as for my family's welfare." 

The Mrs. Banks mentioned in this extract was the 
daughter of Mr. Russel. Her husband was author of an 
educational work, known as Banks 9 English Master, and 
was in some respects a rather remarkable man. Both 
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were pious, and during Mr. KeyselTs illness, sought, by 
reading the Scriptures, and by religious conversation and 
prayer, to promote his spiritual interests. In addition, 
they shewed kindness by supplying him with such deli- 
cacies as were suitable to illness or convalescence : " They 
brought me," he wrote home, " grapes, pears, apples to 
roast, jellies, cakes, and anything I might take." 

Soon after his recovery, the business which brought 
him to London being concluded, he returned to Ludlow. 
He was glad when the time arrived, as he got quite tired 
of the Metropolis, and, like most people, found the 
greatest pleasure of an excursion to be the pleasure of 
getting home again. London, he said, did not take his 
fancy, although he thought everyone should see it that 
they might " know a little of life." In the prospect of 
return, he wrote : " I hope it won't be long until I see 
home. I expected that pleasure long ere this ; but the 
stay in London of four months (whereas I did not expect 
four weeks) has put it all out." At last the day of de- 
parture came. Mr. Russel insisted upon him riding 
inside the mail-coach, although the difference in fare was 
thirty shillings. With great delight he took his seat, 
turned his back on the great Babel, and, amid the sounds 
of tramping horse-hoofs, cracking whips, and sounding 
horns, dashed forward towards his native Shropshire. 

Mr. Keysell's employers became increasingly desirous, 
after his return, that he should enter the legal profession. 
He was so expert as a clerk, and had so thoroughly gained 
their esteem, that they generously offered to take him as 
an articled pupil, without premium, if his family would 
pay for the necessary stamps. His father, finding it in- 
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convenient to advance the £120 required for this purpose, 
applied for help to his brother Richard of Whichcot, a 
man of substantial means. The family negociation, which 
was likely to come to a successful issue was pending, when 
the person most interested became the subject of a most 
remarkable change, which resulted in the prospective 
Shropshire solicitor becoming a Minister of the Gospel, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CHANGE — 1836. 

The Christmas Family-gathering is a pleasing feature of 
English domestic life. Much, in many respects, as the 
grand old Puritans are entitled to gratitude, few now-a- 
days will be at all disposed to sympathize with their 
crusade against the festivities of Yule-tide, or with their 
attempt to make the 25th of December, a national fast- 
day. In pleading for the family re-unions of this joyous 
season, I shall have willing clients in all the school-boys 
and school-girls in the kingdom, more especially those who 
are educated from home. Not a few of them believe that 
the whole institution of Christmas, with its accessories of 
luxurious living, was designed for their special behoof and 
advantage. That chronology hath blundered in fixing the 
Feast of the Nativity in winter, makes no matter to the 
little folk ; or, rather, they may deem it lucky, as affording 
them cozier home comforts, merrier domestic games, and 
holidays at the end of the year, as well as in the middle. 
To lawyers' clerks in their teens, too, or just out of their 
minority, a few days at Christmas is no unwelcome boon. 
Besides yielding them an opportunity of intermitting the 
not over interesting work of engrossing parchment deeds ; 
of writing "the aforesaid," times without number; of 
making out bills for employers' clients; and of tying 
documents with red tape, and placing them in tin boxes; 
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there is also — what is relished by all — a change of scene, 
a run home, and renewed intercourse with loved-ones at 
a distance. 

No one could feel all this more fully than Thomas 
Owen Keysell, when, at the Christmas of 1835, he locked 
up his office desk, and took his departure for Kidder- 
minster, to spend the holidays at his father's house. He 
loved both parents, but especially her whose endeared 
name he voluntarily assumed. He loved his sister Mary, 
his confidential correspondent to the close of life; and he 
loved his brothers Edwin and Richard. He had, moreover, 
in connection with this visit, an additional pleasure in 
store, which he anticipated with great glee ; having made 
an engagement with some young friends to meet him at 
his father's, with the object of going upon an excursion 
of pleasure. Great was his mortification to find upon his 
arrival, that his friends, mistaking the time, had been the 
previous week, and had taken their departure. His family 
sympathizing in his disappointment, were desirous of 
rendering his visit otherwise as agreeable as' possible. As 
some extra religious services of an interesting character 
had to be held that week at the Methodist chapel, they 
hoped, notwithstanding his disrelish for the ordinary 
services of God's house, that he might be induced to 
attend, with some advantage to himself. There resided 
at this time at Kidderminster, a prosperous tradesman 
named James Brown, who was most devoted as a Christian, 
and, in the several offices which he sustained in the Churchy 
was remarkable for zeal and usefulness. As a class-leader, 
he was very popular and successful, and had, at times, un- 
der his charge as many as a hundred members. It was the 
c 
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custom of this excellent man to invite his classes to take 
tea with him every Christmas. Miss Keysell, who joined 
the Methodist Society the previous June, although not one 
of his members, was asked to this gathering, during the 
time of her brother's visit. Remarkably impressed with 
the idea that if Thomas should be present it would do 
him good, she requested Mr. Brown to give him an 
invitation. The cautious leader eliciting from the sister 
that her brother was not only not religious, but positively 
careless, and wishing to preserve the select character of 
the meeting, declined to invite; but gave permission to 
Miss Keysell to bring her brother unasked, if she felt so 
disposed. Accordingly he came with his sister at the time 
appointed, availing himself of the occasion, principally 
as a means of whiling away the long hours of a winter's 
night. After the repast, the members gave in succession 
an account of their religious experience. The stranger 
listened with great wonderment, and was especially struck 
with what he heard from an uneducated lad, of whom he 
had some previous knowledge. The various recital of joys 
and sorrows, temptations and victories, spiritual enjoy- 
ment and acquaintance with the deep things of God, 
by those simple-hearted and earnest Christians, filled 
him with amazement, and produced an effect upon his 
mind which eloquent sermons had failed to accomplish. 
Like the man spoken of by the Apostle Paul, he was 
"convinced of all, judged of all, and thus were the secrets 
of his heart made manifest;' 1 and although he did not 
literally "fell down on his face and worship God," yet 
he left the meeting disposed not only to "report that 
God was in them of a truth, 1 ' but seriously resolved to 
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know something more about the matter. At that tea- 
meeting was sown in his heart the good seed which 
subsequently brought forth so rich a crop. 

The following Lord's Day was the first Sabbath of the 
new-year; a day known amongst Methodists as "Cove- 
nant-Sunday." It had been a custom, to a limited extent, 
with individual Puritans to enter formally, by word, act, 
or writing, into a solemn engagement with God. The 
very form in use in Methodist chapels was drawn up, 
apparently for private use, by Richard Alleine, a godly 
Minister, ejected for nonconformity in the reign of Charles 
II. John Wesley adopted the custom in his societies 
congregationally ; and ever since 1755, when the first 
Covenant-service, at which eighteen hundred persons were 
present, was held in the French church, Spitalfields, the 
usage has been observed throughout the Connexion. 
This service is no way related to the Scottish " Covenant" 
of 1580, by which Popery was abjured; nor with the 
still more famous " Solemn League and Covenant" of 
1643, so memorably connected with the history of Scot- 
land. The Covenant-service of the Methodists is neither 
political nor ecclesiastical, but simply a formal and 
solemn engaging of the worshipper with God, in these, 
and such like words : — " Forasmuch as Thou hast, of Thy 
bottomless mercy, offered most graciously to me, wretched 
sinner, to be again my God through Christ, if I would 
accept of Thee ; I call heaven and earth to record this 
day, that I do here solemnly avouch Thee for the Lord 
my God; and with all possible veneration bowing the 
neck of my soul under the feet of Thy Most Sacred 
Majesty, I do here take Thee, the Lord Jehovah, Father, 
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Son, and Holy Ghost, for my portion ; and do give up 
myself, body and soul, for Thy servant ; promising and 
, vowing to serve Thee, in holiness and righteousness, all 
the days of my life." 

The Covenant-service at Kidderminster, the first Sun- 
day of 1836, was held at the close of the ordinary evening 
service; which latter was attended by young Keysell. 
When about to leave, after the benediction, some of his 
friends induced him to remain to the Covenant. He con- 
sented, without knowing very distinctly what was to fol- 
low. While listening to the explanation given of the 
nature and obligations of the act in which the assembly 
was about to engage, he became agitated and alarmed, and 
would have left, only the way of egress was rather diffi- 
cult. When the minister invited those who joined in the 
Covenant to stand up, his perplexity increased, and he 
felt as if he should fall upon the floor. A tumult of 
conflicting thoughts agitated his breast. Was he pre- 
pared to break off worldly companionships, to forsake 
sin, and to turn to God ? The struggle was violent, but 
short. Grasping spasmodically the front of the pew, he 
drew himself up upon his feet, and stood pledged in the 
presence of God's people to be upon the Lord's side. 
Scarcely was the service over when the warning : — " Be 
sure you be clear in this matter ; see that you do not lie 
unto God," recurred to his mind. With this, the thought 
fastened on him : — " I have been insincere ; I have lied 
unto the Holy Ghost; hell is now my doom!" For a 
time he was in sore distress, but by prayer and further 
reflection he was led to take courage, and to resolve, in 
the strength of grace, to perform his vows unto the Lord. 
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In a few days he returned to Ludlow, where some 
thirty young men, his companions in folly and sin, awaited 
his arrival To them he appeared unaltered in stature 
and complexion, but wonderfully changed in mind. lie 
inquired not what fun they had had during his absence ; 
nor had he ridiculous or mischievous encounters of his 
own to recite. Strangest of all, he refused to accompany 
them to the old haunts, or pursue his former course. Of 
the cause of this change, he left them not long in doubt ; 
but frankly acknowledged his resolve to abandon sin and 
turn to God. Their wonder was transformed to hostility. 
Opening upon him a running fire of banter and sarcasm, 
they sought to drive him from his purpose of serving God. 
Ridicule from old associates is more galling than from 
strangers. They know the vulnerable points of a qv&ndwm 
friend, and can taunt him with his own past foolish say- 
ings and sinful doings, In the present instance, however, 
the assailants had it not all their own way; for the 
assailed not only turned to bay, but carried the war into 
the enemy's camp. By reproof, warning, remonstrance, 
and advice, he laboured hard to bring over his old com- 
panions to his own resolution of serving God. In a few 
cases he was remarkably successful. 

Upon his return to Ludlow, he lost no time in con- 
necting himself in some sort, with a Christian Church. 
This was not, as might have been expected from the ante- 
cedents of his case, the Methodist Society, but the 
Independent congregation. The prominence and social 
respectability of the Dissenters was probably his motive* 
Certainly he was uninfluenced by doctrinal or ecclesiasti- 
cal considerations. That he did not find his way, at once, 
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to the Methodist chapel shews how completely his years 
of sin had broken up the religious habits of his childhood, 
and obliterated the remembrance of his early Sabbath 
haunts. During the few weeks he continued as a hearer 
amongst the Independents, he made himself useful as a 
Sunday-school teacher, and appeared serious and devout. 
Still he was destitute of saving grace, and was in danger 
of resting satisfied with mere outward reformation and a 
form of godliness. This he acknowledged in after life, 
when he said : " I had quite settled down amongst them, 
and thought myself very good, and that there was no need 
of anything further. My outward conduct was altered, 
but my heart was as bad as ever." 

Mr. Keysell of Kidderaiinster, greatly pleased with 
the good impressions produced upon his son's mind 
during his Christmas visit, and knowing that temptations 
and perils awaited his return, lost no time in communi- 
cating with Mr. Wilson, the superintendent Wesleyan 
Minister of Ludlow, commending the young man to his 
pastoral care. Mr. Wilson, who was starting for the 
country part of the circuit for a few days, first sent for 
the young man, and, after an interview, left his wife to 
answer the letter. " He told my husband," wrote Mrs. 
Wilson, on the 14th of January, " that he had never 
fully made up his mind until last Monday-week at a 
tea-party in Kidderminster. He there heard persons, 
who he thought could say nothing, use language that 
astonished him; and then it was that he made up his 
mind. But, alas! he is gone amongst the Independents! 
for which we are very sorry. Such a young man 
would have been an acquisition to us ; we stand much 
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in need of such persons in this place. The friends 
belonging to the Independents get hold of most of the 
young men and women, and make teachers of them ; and 
jour son, it appears, is a Sunday-school teacher. Mr. W. 
told him he should be glad to see him at any time. He 
was sorry he could have so little conversation with him, 
being just about to go into the country. You pray on, , 
my dear friend; God is a prayer-hearing and a prayer- 
answering God. O may you and the partner of your 
joys and sorrows be enabled to say in the great day, — 
' Here are we, and all the children Thou hast given 
us!"' 

One scarcely knows which to admire most, — the young 
man's decision, in immediately connecting himself with a 
Christian congregation ; " the friends amongst the Inde- 
pendents, 7 ' in getting " hold," according to their zealous 
custom, of the new disciple; the father, in his timely 
solicitude for his son's soul; or the Minister and his good 
wife Harriet, in their prompt attention to the case. 

About this time young Keysell changed his lodgings, 
and went to reside with a pious family who had do- 
mestic worship in their house, morning and night He 
set apart four hours a-day to reading and study, with 
the object of enlarging his knowledge of God. As a 
beginning he ordered the writings of Josephus, in six 
volumes. "It is a work," he wrote home, " very neces- 
sary to be read by those who wish to understand the 
Bible." This morsel of information, given with so much 
simplicity, is calculated to excite a smile. Whatever 
advantage the six volumes of Jewish history might be to 
him afterwards as a Minister, as an anxious inquirer for 
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salvation, Josephus was not likely to lead him to the 
Gross. Still, his determination to "give attention to 
reading," however mistaken his first selection of books, 
was a hopeful sign. Not less so was a ride on horseback 
of forty-six miles, which he made in the depth and 
severity of winter, rather than miss his duties in the 
Sunday-school, and his Sabbath enjoyments with his new 
friends in God's house. Writing to his parents on the 
25th of January, he says, " I went to Hereford and 
came back on Saturday, and am not yet recovered from 
the journey. It was Mr. Charles Russel's wish that I 
should remain in Hereford all night; but I preferred re- 
turning that evening, that it might not interfere with 
my duties on the Sabbath-day, which, with the blessing 
of God, I mean to adhere to, namely, — attend at the 
school at half-past nine o'clock in the morning, and 
remain to eleven, — walk to chapel with scholars, — return 
home at one, — dine, and go to school at two, — get home 
to tea before five, — go to chapel at six, — home at eight, 
and read some religious book. So I have arranged Sun- 
day; and knowing that of my own strength I can do 
nothing, I pray earnestly to God to impart to me His 
Holy Spirit, to assist me in keeping the resolutions I 
have made." 

With all his commendable earnestness and diligence, 
he was still a stranger to the peace which passeth under- 
standing. But if his state was not one of absolute safety, 
it was full of hopefulness. He was plainly under divine 
guidance, and not far from the kingdom of God. "I 
think," he wrote, " I am somewhat nearer to God than at 
my first attempt to reach Him. I often used to think 
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that it would be a hard task to resign the world and its 
vanities ; but I feel a perfect distaste for everything that 
formerly was my pleasure." 

It can surprise no one to find that, influenced by his 
friends, he 'was induced to go to the Methodist chapel. 
Struck with the kind attentions of the people, whose re- 
ligion, he concluded, must be one of love, he took " a 
kneeling" — as he significantly styled what in most places 
is called, with, unhappily, a literal propriety, " a sitting." 
He also was admitted to a " class," as a probationer for 
Church membership. Writing to his parents on the 13th 
of February, he says, — " I feel thankful that I am quite 
settled amongst the Methodists ; I have taken a kneeling, 
am a Sunday-school teacher, and a regular attendant. 
My soul is more blessed this week than it has been at all; 
although at times I have unpleasant feelings, and feel 
myself unhappy, not knowing what for. I am so glad 
when I can get to chapel, and am looking for to-morrow 
with much pleasanter and happier thoughts than when I 
used to spend my Sundays in gaiety. I do think the 
Lord is making me daily more prosperous in every 
respect. My health is better, and I bless God for it. 
O, how thankful I am for going to Mr. Brown's tea- 
party! I begin to feel my faith increase, and have a 
greater love to my Saviour. O, that I was purified; 
washed in His all-atoning blood ! " 

The faith and love referred to in this extract were not 
justifying faith and filial love ; and the possessor of them, 
although endeavouring to serve God, was not yet His child. 
The twin blessings of pardon and regeneration were not 
yet received by him. He enjoyed a kind of happiness, 
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but not that which results from a consciousness of 
personal reconciliation to God. It was rather the satis- 
faction of one who in turning from sin feels that he has 
done a good and right thing. He had a kind of joy, but 
not that spoken of by Paul : " We joy in God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received 
the reconciliati(m. n It was rather of that subtle species 
that sometimes intermingles with sorrow, and may be 
felt by those penitents who look more to the folly than to 
the guilt of sin. It was not the joy of the man safely 
landed from the wreck, but of the swimmer, whose glad- 
ness at escaping from the sinking ship, and whose hopes 
of reaching the nearing shore, prevail over the fears of 
being drowned. The remorse and self-loathing by 
which some penitents are burdened and crushed, were 
not felt by Keysell. His understanding was influenced 
quite as much as his feelings. In the light with which 
he was visited, he appears to have been struck most with 
the vanity of the world and the reasonableness of re- 
ligion. Hence his transition state of penitence was 
marked more by gladness than gloom, more by smiles 
than tears. 

This condition was not without its perils. So thorough 
was his outward reformation, and so constant his attend- 
ance upon religious ordinances, that others gave him 
credit for being already a genuine Christian. Indeed, 
one in authority had spoken to him about having his 
name put upon "the prayer-leaders , plan." He gladly 
attended the early prayer-meetiDg on Sunday mornings, 
and had become so completely a Methodist as to express, 
during the first fortnight of his membership, a determi- 
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nation of "going to the Conference at Birmingham at 
the end of July with one of our Local-Preachers." But 
from the danger of confounding religious emotions and 
activities with religion itself, he was aroused by a timely 
letter from Mr. Brown of Kidderminster. That excel- 
lent man, hearing that the visit paid to his Christmas 
gathering by the young stranger was productive of good, 
wrote to him a letter of spiritual advice. On the 23rd 
of February, Mr. Keysell replied, " I had begun, until I 
received your letter, to rest contented with attending the 
means, not expecting a communication to my soul of the 
pardoning grace of God ; but now I am again roused, 
and shall fight until I am victorious. I know that God 
can pardon me ; but I do not feel that regret for my past 

sins that I naturally expected. I have 

found a people which, I think, have most of the life 
and power of religion, and have said, ' This people shall 
be my people, and their God my God.' They are the 
Wesleyans. I find a great benefit from attending class 
and prayer-meetings. Last night a prayer-meeting was 
held after service, and a great number of people stayed. 
I felt a great wish to pray, but was intimidated by the 
number of people ; but I have formed a resolution that I 
will not suppress the workings of the Spirit, and that, 
when I feel an inclination, whether there be five or five 
hundred present, I will pour out my whole soul to 

God. I was much pleased yesterday by 

hearing of three persons in our Connexion finding peace 
the last week in this circuit. O, that, ere another day, I 
may arrive at it also !» 

The penitent became now increasingly earnest. To 
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the habit of private prayer he added the practice of reading 
the New Testament on his knees. While seeking salva- 
tion for himself, he laboured for the salvation of others. 
Remarkably enough, he had fruit before his own con- 
version, — the first fruits of a zealous and useful life. 
For a young man, who had been his companion in sin 
he took a u kneeling " in the chapel in connection with 
his own, and induced him to abandon sin and turn with 
himself to a life of piety. Towards the close of February 
he took him to a prayer-meeting in a private house, at 
which the young friend found peace in believing. In a 
letter home he thus describes the scene : — " You will, no 

doubt, be glad, as well as surprised, to hear that P 

has received the blessing in a rather extraordinary 
manner. We went, with others, to Mrs. G 's prayer- 
meeting, where I gave out the hymn, * I thirst Thou 
wounded Lamb of God,' and prayed. After we left, 

myself, P , and another young man who is seeking 

salvation, went with Mr. H to his house. I then, 

with the others, engaged in prayer, again and again 

praying for justifying grace. Mr. H asked Thomas 

L , the other young man, to pray. After some per- 
suasion, he began. Then, to my great astonishment) 

P began, as though he had no impediment in his 

speech ; then Mrs. H. prayed ; and again P , and, 

after a tremendous struggle, he was made happy. I 
laughed and cried, and for a moment was very much 

frightened at P , he exclaimed so tremendously." 

The explanation given by the new convert, when the 
two friends had left the house, of the screamings and 
shoutings that so alarmed his companion was, that under 
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an overwhelming sense of guilt, he felt as if dropping 
into hell, the fire of which he fancied he saw gleaming 
through the cracks in the boards, while the Holy Spirit 
and Satan were contending for his soul ! In his terror 
he called mightily to Christ until he obtained deliverance. 
" Ah !" thought Keysell, upon hearing the account, " if 
I have to go through that process, I shall never be con- 
verted !" 

On the 28th of February he received the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, after which he continued in the 
chapel, with a few others, singing and praying until 
eleven o'clock at night. He sought the Lord earnestly 
and so long, that with the protracted leaning upon his 
arms, for a while he could neither feel them nor lift 
them up. Still he failed to find peace. The next even- 
ing he repaired to the chapel again, with a strong expec- 
tation that that would be the night of his deliverance. 
This he expressed to a friend in Ludlow market, to 
whom he sent a note requesting his presence and prayers 
at the meeting. Penitents were invited to the com- 
munion rails, in order to receive special religious instruc- 
tion, and be made the objects of intercessory prayer. To 
this mode of procedure Mr. Keysell felt some repugnance. 

Looking round the chapel, and fixing his eye upon one 
present, he said to himself,—" If I go, that woman is 
sure to laugh at me." Very soon after she took her 
departure. Again and again others left, whose mockery 
he feared without any good reason whatever. At last 
his eye rested on a little child, and he thought, " That 
child will laugh at me." Thus, with suggestions, which, 
with his strong views on Satanic agency, he had no hesi- 
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tation in ascribing to the Tempter, lie was kept in 
trammels. At last the thought flashed across his mind, — 
" It is pride; and it must be humbled before the Lord 
can save me/' Without hesitation he left his pew, and 
choosing purposely an exposed place in front of the pul- 
pit, he knelt there, mortifying pride, and seeking salva- 
tion. There he calmly reasoned within himself asking 
the questions, — "What do I want? What does Christ 
expect of me?" Light broke in upon his soul, enabling 
him to say, — " I do believe that Jesus died for me. Yes, 
my debt is paid, my soul is free, and / am justified !" He 
rejoiced with joy unspeakable in a forgiving God. The 
day, so remarkable in his history, was Monday, the 29th 
of February, 1836. 

His first and immediate act in his renewed state was 
to go to some penitent seekers of salvation in the chapel, 
to whom he said, — ''This is the way: I will tell you 
how the Lord has just now pardoned all my sins. O, 
He will save you, for He has saved me !" 

On the 5th of March he wrote to his parents, — " I 
have before now written a letter to you containing good 
news, — worldly; but I now send you some good spiritual 
news. We have had in Ludlow seven more souls 
blessed, one of whom, praise to the Lord, is myself! Last 
Monday evening I went to a prayer-meeting in the 
Broad-street chapel; such an one was never held in 
Ludlow before. I don't care how soon such another 
takes place, as it cannot fail to be refreshing to believers 
in God. We began at seven o'clock, and ended the 
prayer-meeting three times; but still some stayed and 
began again. Four that night found peace, one of whom 
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was myself. For three hours we were engaged in inces- 
sant praying and singing. To a Christian the place 
would have appeared a place of felicity, and he would 
have felt all glory; but to a worldly person, it would 

have appeared a Bedlam I now feel peace; 

although I had no strange manifestation, I felt no great 
remorse for sin; yet I felt the need of my Saviour. I 
do believe He died for rne, and that my soul is at peace 
with God." 



i 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAY PREACHING. — 1836-8. 

When one has undergone the saving change produced by 

the Gospel, how he is to employ his sanctified energies 

• 

becomes a question of importance. Two courses are open 
to the new convert ; the one, a life of religious inactivity, 
receptive and absorbing, but uncommunicative of blessing; 
the other, a life of active labour and usefulness. The 
latter is the one most in accordance with the genius of 
Christianity, and most healthful to the piety of the worker 
himself. It is, moreover, truer to the instincts of our 
social nature and to the natural activity of the human 
mind. Now and then may be met with in the Church a 
man of phlegmatic temperament, so frigid and inert that 
nothing can arouse him to action ; and, again, another of 
contemplative habits, who at the least contact with the 
crowd retires within his shell, and fond of self-communion, 
indulges in an excessive taciturnity. But these are not 
the characteristics of the mass influenced by the Gospel, 
and certainly not of Thomas Owen KeyselL In his 
days of sinning, the social element in his nature was so 
strong that he had, at Ludlow, thirty attached companions, 
whilst his natural activity showed itself in a restless 
pursuit of pleasure. When the Gospel came to him, it 
found him in the possession of these tendencies. In its 
operations upon him, it did not destroy, but sanctified 
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them to holy ends. The gregarious propensity which in 
his days of sin impelled him to tavern, theatre, and race- 
course, led him in his converted state to join the multitude 
that went with the voice of praise to the house of God. 
The love of excitement which formerly showed itself in 
dance and song, in mad freaks and practical jokes, was 
seen, after he had " come, to himself," in attendance upon 
revival prayer-meetings and public, worship; in cottage 
visitation with invitations and tracts ; in excursions with 
Local-Preachers to neighbouring villages; and, subse- 
quently, in personal pulpit labours. It is not insinuated 
that a sense of duty had nothing to do with his religious 
engagements. This influenced him in an eminent degree. 
It so happened, however, that his sanctified inclinations 
were in harmony with the sense of obligation ; that to 
him duty was pleasure, and God's service, not vassalage, 
but freedom. It is not every Church that would have 
afforded scope and opportunity for the exercise of his zeal, 
and for the indulgence of his consecrated passion for doing 
good. Happily, he was united with one whose organiza- 
tion, spirit, and usages afford full, and unfettered scope, 
of which he availed himself, for the development and 
exercise of all his talents. 

The week following his conversion was to him one of 
considerable religious excitement. Two days after that 
event, we find him at the opening of Corve Street chapel, 
delighted with the ministry of Mr. Waddy. On the 
Friday of the same week he attended " another glorious 
prayer-meeting," and wrote, " Another soul saved ! praise 
God ! praise God !" On the Saturday he went after office 
hours to Corfton, to attend; a Lovefeast to be held next 
i> 
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day at Bach Mill. That first Sabbath after he found 
salvation was one of those in which "blessings are plenti- 
ful and rife." Having breakfasted with a pious family 
named Lucas, by whose conversation he was greatly 
edified, he went with a young man to distribute tracts 
amongst the villagers, and to speak to them about their 
souls. His fervent appeals and intense earnestness affected 
the people in many cases to tears. An old Infidel was so 
driven by the arguments of the young Christian from his 
refuges of lies, that at last he acknowledged that if he did 
not repent hell would be his doom. Next we find the 
zealous convert at the morning service at Aston ; then at 
the afternoon preaching at Bach Mill ; and, lastly, at the 
Lovefeast at night. 

The latter is a service borrowed by the Methodists from 
the Moravians, but which from the testimony of antiquity, 
and from Jude's reference to "Feasts of Charity," they 
believe to have been an institution of the primitive 
Churches. However the * kyamaLi of the early Christians 
were conducted, the Lovefeasts of the Methodists are 
exceedingly simple. The repast consists of a little bread 
and water, the partaking of which is expressive of fraternal 
affection. A collection is made for the poor, and the 
remainder of the time is spent in singing and prayer, but 
chiefly in the recital of religious experience by those pre- 
sent. At the Bach Mill Lovefeast, no fewer than forty- 
five persons, most of them new converts, spoke, and 
amongst the number was our young friend. At the close, 
a prayer-meeting for penitents was held, in which he 
engaged heart and voice. In the midst of the excite- 
ment, he mounted a step, and under a sudden impulse 
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gave a fervent and stirring exhortation. About sixty 
persons were present, and six of the penitents found peace 
in believing. "After six hours spent in worshipping 
God," he wrote home, " I found myself unable to pray 
any longer ; my voice was gone ; I was tired in the work, 
but not of the work. That meeting will ever be remem- 
bered by me. We began at six o'clock, and ended at 
half-past twelve." 

Although there is apostolic precedent for preaching 
until midnight, and even continuing to the dawn of the 
day, yet, lest there should be a drowsy Eutycus present, 
as no Paul can be present too, it had better not be fol- 
lowed. The late hour to which the meeting at Bach Mill 
was protracted is an unusual occurrence. The first 
Methodists were noted more for early assemblies than for 
late. They had their occasional "watch-nights;" but, 
upon the whole, they were more addicted to matins than 
to vigils. While London slept, the J/brmwgr-chapel, City 
Road, daily rang with the sound of praise as early as five, 
and even four o'clock. The earthquake of 1750, which 
shook so many in the metropolis in their beds, found 
Wesley in the pulpit of the " Foundry," answering the 
alarmed cry of the women and children of the congrega- 
tion with, "Therefore will not we fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea ! " Modern Methodists, although not 
so, early at worship as their fathers, yet seldom, except on 
extraordinary occasions, protract their meetings to a late 
hour. The instance at Bach Mill did not prevent the 
solicitor's clerk from being at his post punctually next 
morning, "Idle Monday" had no place in his calendar. 
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He was up in good time, mounted the horse of Lis Mend 
William Hince, and trotted off to Ludlow, where he 
arrived "just in time for the office." 

It was, perhaps, well, in some respects, for young 
Keysell that the early days of his religious life were spent 
in such a quiet little town as Ludlow. Many young 
oonverts in London and other large cities gratify their 
newly-awakened feelings in popular sermon hunting, in 
lecture hearing, and in attendance upon the other re- 
ligious attractions and excitements of great centres, to 
the neglect of the devotional and the practical. In the 
absence of distinguished names, crowded halls, and ex- 
citing oratory, the young Christian at Ludlow betook 
himself to the prayer-meeting. In the days of Elijah 
the term hue, was used as a synonyme for worshippers 
(1 Kings xix. 18); as, in our day, the word hand* means 
workmen. To few would that expressive word apply 
more fully than to him of whom I write. From the time 
he took the kneeling in the chapel, prayer, social and 
private, was his most delightful exercise. " I feel much 
happier," he wrote, "in leaving the office to go to a 
prayer-meeting than I ever did for any worldly pleasure. 
I have missed attending a prayer-meeting only one night 
for a fortnight, and then there was not one held." In 
the same letter, written to his parents only a few days 
after his conversion, he says: "Prayer, sighs, groans, or 
broken, heart-felt sentences, when asking for mercy, are 
music in the ears of the Lord. Pray, and may I rejoice, 
as well as the L — 's, in finding the souls of all our family 
blessed and rejoicing in a sin-pardoning God! Prayer, 
you know, shall prevail God cannot leave fervent 
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prayer unanswered, and the devil cannot stand against it 
In your prayers, dear parents, remember one thing — that 
the Lord would keep your son Thomas humble, and extir- 
pate pride from his soul." To his sister he wrote, a 
fortnight after : "I wish I could be amongst your people 
when praying at four o'clock in the morning for a revival ; 
they are sure to have it. Our people are not so stirring 
as that; but I have suggested five o'clock prayer-meetings, 
and I think on Tuesday next we shall commence. Some- 
where or other, we have a prayer-meeting almost every 
night ; and, indeed, I don't now feel happy without one. 
I would strongly urge you and all at home to attend if 
you can, all prayer-meetings, and your class regularly. I 
need not add that you have great occasion to be in secret 
prayer four times a day, at least. That is my number, 
and it is too little." 

The young man of prayer was a young man of work. 
His piety was as practical as it was devotional. We have 
seen him in the Sabbath school and in cottage visitation 
with tracts. About this time, we catch glimpses of him, 
walking with an acquaintance round Ludlow Castle, 
urging him to abandon sin, and recommending religion as 
the only baim for a wounded heart. Again we meet him 

with his friend P , coaxing a former companion to 

chapel, and afterwards to Mr. H 's, u where prayer 

was wont to be made." " I feel conscious," he wrote 
"the Lord designs me to be a useful member. The work 
has my whole soul. When I pray, He supplies me with 
language; and when I speak, He finds me words. O, 
may my love to God increase daily !" 

The impression that he was designed for usefulness by 
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the Head of the Church, ripened into the conviction that 
he was divinely called to preach the GospeL As the 
denomination to which he belonged largely employs lay 
preaching, and as the circuit in which he resided had a 
considerable number of village congregations, there were 
abundant opportunities for the exercise of his gifts. 
While his thoughts were yet occupied on the subject of 
calling sinners to repentance, He who humbles and proves 
to know what is in the heart, laid His hand upon His 
yotuig servant and prostrated him with severe illness. 
The first indication of this was made known to his sister 
about the third week in March. " I am very unwell," he 
wrote, " and, indeed, I am afraid that I shall be under 
the necessity of an entire cessation from public prayer, 
till I regain my strength. I shall be rather hurt, as my 
delight is in the service of the Lord ; but, however, if He 
sees fit to afflict me a little, may it be sanctified to the 
good of my soul ! A little sickness I think very profit- 
able. It gives us to see more fully the glory of God, and 
reminds us that we carry about with us the seeds of mor- 
tality, and that we know not when the Lord cometh to 
gather His wheat into the garner. May we not be found 
amongst the chaff that is to be burned up with unquench- 
able fire!" 

During the affliction which followed he had a visit from 
Mr. Brown of Kidderminster. The conversation held 
related principally to the future of the invalid. In writing 
to his "dear father and mother," he reports: "I have had 
some conversation with Mr. Brown, and I find that his 
views and mine with regard to myself are perfectly alike. 
He has been thinking much of me; and I told him that I 
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thought the Lord was either ripening me for a premature 
departure, or about to make me useful in His vineyard. 
He said: 'I am looking for one or other, I assure you; it 
must be one, I think;' that was his reply. I first thought, 
after my conversion, that it was usefulness on earth for 
which I was designed; but I think it is merely a fair 
opening the Lord has given me to be at peace, and take 
my departure. Praise the Lord! I am at peace with 
Him and all mankind, and can say, 'Thy will be done !' 
I feel I have redemption through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
His grace, and am now waiting the word of the Lord — 
either, 'Come ye blessed into My kingdom,' or 'Go ye 
and preach the Gospel' My state of health being worse, 
I think this lingering will terminate in death, and that 
ere long I shall bid adieu to friends on earth to join the 
spirits of the just in praising the Lamb throughout * 
eternity. Faith becomes more firm ; temptation, less ; 
hope, blooming; and my stay, I think, is short." 

The Lord having raised him up, the second alternative 
was the one realized. He was encouraged preparatory to 
the Local-Preachers , Quarterly Meeting — at which alone 
he could be fully accredited — to exercise his gift, as 
opportunity offered, in the congregation. Accordingly, 
on the 31st of July, 1836, after much prayer for help and 
guidance, he went, with some trepidation, to the village 
of Ashford to make his first essay. His own account we 
have in a letter to his friend Brown : " You, perhaps, will 
be glad to hear that I have commenced preaching to the 
people. Yesterday-week I went to a small village near 
Ludlow, with a great deal of fear and trembling. When 
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I got into the pulpit, I seemed to have such a fulness of 
the Spirit that all my fear went away, and I thought of 
nothing but saving people's souls. I began and talked 
away for forty minutes, and could hardly leave off I had, 
previous to my going, prayed to the Lord to shew me fruity 
if He intended me to work in his vineyard. The next 
day, one of our members invited me to tea, and told me 
of a young man that heard me, to whom the word had 
been made a blessing. «They sent for him, and he told 
me himself, that through my preaching, he became very 
much distressed, and that at twelve o'clock that night he 
got the blessing. A day or two after, one of our Local- 
Preachers told me of a young woman that was at Ashford, 
and heard me, and got good, and wished to see me parti- 
cularly ; but I have not since been able to see her. 
The Lord has answered my prayers ; / have seen fruit. 
Yesterday, off I went again, and preached twice at two 
villages near Ludlow. As the Lord has thus called me, 
I am determined to go on. We had an excellent season 
yesterday. I felt, at first, a little intimidated, on account 
of the presence of preachers; but it wore off. As I 
have now begun, my prayer is that the Lord would make 
me a useful and humble disciple. At this my first 
entrance on such an important work, I need some instruc- 
tion from my brethren. To you I now address myself as 
my spiritual father, asking you to write me such instruc- 
tions how to proceed as the circumstances of my case 

demand I should tell you that my health is 

improving very fast. I certainly feel fatigued to-day; 
but, thank God, I am decidedly better." 

On the 26th of September, 1836, the Local-Preachers' 
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meeting for the Ludlow circuit was held; at which 
Thomas Owen Keysell was received " on trial." Mean- 
while his popularity as a village preacher was increasing. 
On the previous Lord's day he occupied the pulpit of the 
Clee-Hill chapel twice, and had congregations numbering 
about five-hundred persons. 

The Local-Preachers of Methodism are a somewhat 
remarkable body. Lay-men, unseparated from secular 
pursuits, and uninvested with pastoral functions, they 
differ in these particulars from the "Travelling-Preachers ;" 
which latter, ever since Methodism assumed an attitude 
of independence in relation to the Established Church, 
have been set apart exclusively to the full work and office 
of the ministry. The Local-Preachers are a numerous 
class, and belong to all social grades. In their ranks 
may be found physicians, surgeons, barristers, solicitors, 
magistrates, merchants, manufacturers, shop-keepers, me- 
chanics, miners, labourers, soldiers, and sailors. Some 
have graduated ,at the national Universities ; a few have 
distinguished themselves in literature; but the mass are 
men of humble acquirements. Not a few are men of 
strong common-sense; some possess great originality of 
thought; and here and there, an oddity attracts notice by 
his eccentricities and idiosyncrasies. If education cannot 
be guaranteed in every case, orthodoxy may. Whether 
there be a provincial dialect, homely illustrations, and an 
unpolished style, or not, there is sure to be sound 
scriptural doctrine. However the fastidious may be dis- 
appointed with some of the specimens, the inquirer for 
salvation may generally receive from all a satisfactory 
answer to his question, "What must I do to be saved.' ' 
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The Local-Preacher class is most important to Methodism, 
in supplying Ministers for the Home work, and Mission- 
aries for the Foreign. The Church of England, moreover,, 
and the Nonconformist Churches too, have their pulpits in 
some instances occupied by popular and useful Preachers, 
whose names once figured on a "circuit-plan." The 
continued employment of this class of labourers is essential 
to the working of Methodism in rural and scattered popula- 
tions. In such a circuit as Ludlow, there are generally 
from twenty to forty country places to be supplied with 
preaching; so that with only two or three Ministers, it 
would be impossible to occupy the ground without this 
supplemental agency. 

From the commencement of his course as a Local- 
Preacher, Mr. Keysell was in labours more abundant. 
Busy in his office from nine o'clock in the morning to 
eight at night, he spent the leisure of his week-days, partly 
in study, and partly in attending meetings and doing good 
in the town. Then upon the Sundays he trudged off to 
the country, six, ten, a dozen, or even sixteen miles to 
preach. On these days his slender figure and pale counten- 
ance were sure to be seen in a pulpit, or behind a chair- 
back in peasant's cottage or farmer's kitchen, in some of 
the Shropshire or Herefordshire villages comprised in the 
Ludlow circuit; while his voice could be heard exhorting 
his hearers with intense earnestness, to save themselves 
from an untoward generation. His evident desire to do 
the people good won their respect; and his lively imagi- 
nation contributed to interest even a drowsy agricultural 
audience. With his own burning zeal and the people's 
desire to hear him, it was no wonder that his Sunday 
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engagements were thus incessant. In November, he 
wrote to Brown; " Bless the Lord! my health improves, 
and according to my labours, my strength increases. I 
have preached every Sunday these last three months, and 
have walked many miles." To his parents, later in the 
month: "I feel myself stiff after a very wet and dirty 
journey to Tarpole yesterday. Sometimes I can hardly 
conceive how it is, that I, who could hardly walk a mile 
without fatigue some time ago, can manage fifteen or six- 
teen miles, and preach, — which is as good as seven more. 
At this time, without doubt, it is by Divine aid." 

If, according to his odd calculation, preaching a ser- 
mon is equivalent in physical toil to a seven-miles' walk, 
he performed on the following Sunday, the first in 
December, no trifling feat, with small discomfort to 
himself. "I feel," he wrote, "little or nothing the 
worse for a hard day's work yesterday. I preached 
three times: in the morning at Aston; in the afternoon 
at Munslow; and in the evening at Bach Mill. I did 
not expect to preach more than once, but was prepared 
for twice. Being called on unexpectedly at Munslow, 
I took a short passage, saying I had not studied it. 
We had an excellent time. The text was, ' Awake, 
thou that sleepest' I felt great power, and believe 
good was done. The Lord was with me, and it was a 
good day to my soul." 

In the midst of preaching engagements he did not 
lose his relish for his old favourite — the prayer-meet- 
ing. Few who had to walk six or seven miles by ten 
o'clock, and then preach, would think of going to early 
prayer-meeting before starting. But hear our young 
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friend: — " I feel my body this morning a little out of 
order; I had rather a hard journey yesterday to the 
Clee-Hill chapeL I went to our morning prayer-meeting 
and stopped too long. I did not start till near nine 
o'clock, and preaching commences at ten. I exerted 
myself much to get there in time, and went very hot 
into the pulpit," However, his usual recompencey — 
"an excellent time" for himselfj and "good done" to 
others, was a sufficient reward for all his toil, on this, 
as on other occasions. 

On Thursday, the 1st of December, he preached for 
the first time in Ludlow. A larger week-night congre- 
gation than usual assembled; some of whom were influ- 
enced by curiosity to hear the wild young man whose 
reformation was so sudden and thorough, and whose zeal 
for God was now so remarkably ardent. The last night of 
1836 — the first year of his new life — he again occupied 
the town pulpit, as one of the watch-night preachers. 
A few weeks afterwards, he took a Sabbath service there, 
and was listened to with great wonderment by a number 
of young men, his former associates in folly and sin. 

On the 16th of April, 1837, he was expected to preach 
at the opening of an " upper room" at Bringwood. 
Through some misunderstanding he was sent by one 
of the Ministers to another place instead. By this 
alteration in the arrangements he was saved from a 
fright, and, perhaps, from some bodily injury; for the 
crowd that gathered to hear him at Bringwood was so 
large, that the floor gave way, and the room was opened 
in a style unexpected by the congregation, who were pre- 
cipitated into the lower story. 
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Amongst his Summer engagements was that of assisting 
at a "camp-meeting" at Ditton, fourteen miles, from 
Ludlow. On Saturday evening, the 9th of June, he set 
off in company with Mr. Thomas Wall, a Missionary- 
candidate, for Ruthill, a mile beyond Ditton, where they 
were invited to lodge for the night, to be in time for the 
Sunday's campaigning. The travellers had walked only 
two miles of the journey, when the lowering heavens 
burst in a violent storm of rain, rendering umbrellas 
ridiculously useless. The drenched pedestrians perse- 
vered, and by nine o'clock reached Cleobury, nine miles 
upon the way. The remainder of the journey lay through, 
to them, a terra-incognita^ with the shades of night set 
in. Having obtained such directions as they could, with 
the usual jumble of lanes, paths, turns, cross- ways, stiles, 
gates — right and left, — they proceeded; but at the end of 
a mile found that they strayed from the right path and 
followed a cattle-track, which led to an impassable hedge. 
A ditour made in search of the right way only brought 
them to a gate, whose bars were interlaced with briers, 
and beyond which no path was visible by the fitful glim- 
mers of a beclouded moon. After rambling about, they 
got back to the spot whence they had started. A second 
attempt to reach Ditton brought them to a fold-yard with 
two cottages. From a sulky peasant, whom they roused 
out of bed, they could get no information, perhaps be- 
cause he was roused out of bed. On they went to be 
lost again. After following tracks that led to — nothing, 
creeping through holes in hedges, wandering round and 
round fields, they found themselves back again at the 
fold-yard, with its silent and inhospitable cottages. 
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Having awakened the sleepers in the second, they received 
from an invisible old woman some unintelligible direc- 
tions, squeaked from within. On they went, once more, 
at a venture, and happily hit upon a lane which con- 
ducted them through mud and rain-water, ankle deep, 
to Ditton. There they met with .a young man who 
guided them to RuthiU, where they arrived exactly at the 
midnight hour. The family having given them up, had 
retired to rest, but were soon out of bed, to receive 
with hospitable welcome the poor, wet, weary, foot-sore 
pilgrims. 

Although the hero of my story lay down with stiff 
limbs, a pain across his back, and a feeling of sickness, 
yet seven o'clock in the morning found him in the pulpit 
of Ditton chapel, beginning the operations of the " field- 
day" with a stirring sermon. Bain set in, and as no 
tents were provided or intended for the " camp-meeting," 
it had to be abandoned. All the services were accord- 
ingly held in the chapel. Wall preached at nine o'clock ; 

Mr. H of Ludlow, who came on horse-back that 

morning, at two; and Keysell again, at three. Other 
preachers followed at six ; at which hour he left for Ludlow 

with Mr. H . They reached home that night by a 

mode of travelling almost forgotten in this railway age, 
and which in primitive localities is still known by the 
name of " ride-and-tie." Such are some of the labours, 
gratuitously and willingly performed, by the Local- 
Preachers of Methodism. 

Thomas Wall, who accompanied Mr. Keysell to Ditton, 
went soon afterwards to Western Africa as a Missionary. 
0o strong was his desire to preach the Gospel in those 
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unhealthy regions, that before he went out he said, " I 
would rather go, even were I sure that my bones would 
soon bleach upon the sands !" He went, and, before 
many months were over, fell a victim to the climate, and 
was laid in a Missionary's grave. His friend Keysell, 
meeting some years subsequently with a returned Mis- 
sionary from the place, made inquiries respecting the 
deceased ; and was told, amongst other things, that poor 
Wall's shallow grave was opened, and that his bones 
were found bleaching on the sands t 

An incident connected with Mr. KeyselTs secular pro- 
fession occurred this year, which, for its oddity deserves 
to be mentioned. On the 30th of June, 1837, the Marriage 
and Registration Acts (6 xind 7 W. IV., c. 85 and 86) 
came into operation According to these statutes, mar- 
riages might be celebrated in Nonconformist places of 
worship, legally certified as such, and registered for wed- 
dings, according to the rites of the denomination; provided 
always, that the Registrar should be present, to hear a 
certain legal formula repeated by the parties, and to 
register the marriage. The gentleman appointed as 
Superintendent-Registrar for the Ludlow District, in his 
turn nominated as Registrar, with the concurrence of 
the Board of Guardians, Thomas Owen Keysell. It 
was only after pressure and with reluctance that he 
consented to act. A few days after his appointment, 
the Superintendent Registrar said to him, " Keysell, 

there's a wedding to-morrow, at church ; you must 

be there to register the marriage." 

Mr. Registrar, accordingly, was at his post, punctually 
as bride and bridegroom ; and furnished with book, pens 
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and ink, he took up a position close to the wedding party, 
prepared to make his first entry. 

" Pray, sir, what is your business % " asked the asto- 
nished clergyman, approaching the obtrusive stranger. . 

"I am the Registrar of Marriages for this district," 
replied Mr. Keysell, " and am here to witness and regis- 
ter the marriage of these parties, in accordance with the 
new Act." 

"You are altogether mistaken," said the Minister, 
" the Act does not apply to marriages celebrated accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church-of England ; consequently 
you have no business here." 

" It does apply," rejoined the Registrar, adding 
with great emphasis, " and it is at your peril that you 
marry these persons in my absence. In fact it will be no 
marriage at all, unless I hear them repeat these words," 
— pointing, as he spoke, to the form prescribed by the 
Statute. 

The Clergyman re-affirmed his conviction that the new 
law did not apply to Church of England marriages ; but 
staggered by the confidence of the Registrar, wavered — 
paused-— questioned his own judgment — thought a lawyer 
should know what was right — and, at last, yielded his 
consent. When he had gone through the form contained 
in the Book of Common Pra/yer> and pronounced the giver 
and receiver of the ring to be man and wife together, and 
the Clerk had said, Amen, then the Registrar required 
bride and bridegroom to repeat successively :— " I do 
solemnly declare, that I know not of any lawful impedi- 
ment why I, A. JB., may not be joined in matrimony to 
C. D. ;" and again: — "I call upon these persons here 
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present to witness that I, A. B. 9 do take thee, C. &., to 
be my lawful wedded wife." 

The parochial register having been signed, and the 
usual fees paid, Keysell presented his registration-book, 
got the signatures of the newly married, of the witnesses 
and Clergyman, then added his own, demanded and re- 
ceived his fee, and took his departure ! 

The " happy pair" must have been somewhat astonished 
at the novel dispute between Chwrch and State over the 
tying of the nuptial-knot. The bridegroom, like him at 
Netherby, celebrated in song, u said never a word," not 
for the same reasons as that " dastard in war," but pro- 
bably because he was not quite sure of C. 2)., unless he 
repeated the words of the Registrar as well as those of the 
Priest. 

The morning after, the Superintendent-Registrar came 
with a flurried countenance to his subordinate, and said, 
" Keysell, we have got into a fine mess ! we Were alto- 
gether wrong in reference to that marriage. The Act of 
Parliament does not apply to the Church of England ; so 
that you had no business there at all !" 

The law of the case I believe is, that a Clergyman of 
the Church of England is permitted to celebrate a mar- 
riage in his church on the authority of a Superintendent- 
Registrar's licence or certificate, if he feel so disposed. 
But even in that case, he registers the marriage himself 
in the parochial register, and the presence of the district 
Registrar is not wanted. The instances, however, in 
which the Established Clergy avail themselves of the 
permissive power of the Marriage Act of William IV* 
must be exceedingly rare. They prefer, it is very cer- 

£ 
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tain, the old ecclesiastical mode of marrying by special 
licence, Surrogate's licence, or banns. But whatever 
may be the exact law of the case, Mr. Keysell, vexed at 
the blunder into which he had been led, insisted upon re- 
signing his office into the hands of the Superintendent- 
Registrar ; nor could any amount of persuasion induce 
him to retain or resume it. He frequently afterwards 
performed the marriage ceremony under this Act in 
Methodist chapels, as a Minister ; " but that," he often 
said in telling the story, " was my first and last act of 
registration." 

On the 2nd of October, 1837, a Local-Preachers' meet- 
ing was held for the Ludlow circuit, at which Mr. Keysell, 
having been twelve months on probation, underwent an 
examination in Theology, and was admitted to the full 
status of a Local-Preacher. Thus fully accredited he con- 
tinued to labour, in all weathers, with unsparing self- 
denial. In dreary December, he wrote : — " I have got a 
bad cold, having had very long and arduous journeys, 
much preaching, and walking home in wet nights." The 
arrival of the following March brought no better re- 
port : — " The last half-year," he wrote home, " I think I 
have invariably been preaching two or three times every 
Sunday, and walking some very fatiguing journeys. I 
think I may venture to affirm, that I have had a harder 
plan than any Local-Preacher in the circuit." 

Very early in Mr. Keysell's religious course, it became 
evident to those who witnessed his zeal and usefulness, 
that he was designed by the Head of the Church for a 
wider sphere of labour than the Ludlow circuit. He 
himself also felt that he was inwardly called by the Holy 
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Ghost to the work and office of the Christian ministry. 
When he had been little more than half-a-year in the 
enjoyment of saving grace, he wrote home : — " It is my 
soul's desire to be with the people of God ; and I do hope, 
and pray, and believe, that the day will come when I 
shall have done with worldly affairs, and say, 

' Tis all my business here below 
To cry, Behold the Lamb ! ' " 

At this time, there resided at Ludlow an aged, super- 
annuated Minister, named Humphrey Parsons, who made 
himself useful in meeting classes, visiting the sick, and, as 
strength permitted, in occasional pulpit work. This good 
man took a kindly interest in the young Local-Preacher, 
and sometimes sat as long as two hours with him, advising 
and directing him in his studies, literary and theological. 
At one of those interviews, as early as December, 1836, 
Keysell made known his desire to* be engaged in the full 
work of the ministry, and received much encouragement 
from the kindly old man. The Reverend Thomas Pearson, 
Superintendent-Minister, heard him preach a few weeks 
after at the Watch-night service, and, like Eli with 
Samuel, perceived that the Lord had called him. So im- 
pressed with the sermon was he, that for a time he enter- 
tained the thought — afterwards abandoned — of proposing 
him for the ministry before the completion of his proba- 
tion as a Local-Preacher. To this Mr. Keysell makes 
reference in a letter to his parents, dated Februa/ry 20th y 
1837 : — "On Friday night, I went with Mr. Pearson to 
Richard's Castle, and on our journey there, he asked me 
if I had any thoughts of the Missionary work. I told 
him I had. He directed me to continue labouring and 
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studying another year, and then, he had no doubt, I should 
be employed. In returning, we began to talk again, and 
he asked me if I should like to be proposed next District- 
meeting. I replied, that if he thought it advisable, I 
should feel happy in offering myself, as I had a great 
desire to get into the work. He said he should wish to 
put me forward, but would consult Mr. Parsons, and talk 
to me again. — This conversation he started himself/' In 
a postscript to this letter, the writer adds : " If I go to 
the District-meeting, when I am asked whether I offer 
myself for Home or Foreign, I shall say, * I am in your 
hands, send me where you please. '" 

The issue was, that the superintendent, whether or not 
in compliance with the apostolic command, "Lay hand* 
suddenly on no man/' deferred the candidature of his 
young friend another year. This gave Keysell more 
time for the acquisition of knowledge, and for preparing 
for the necessary examinations. Accordingly, while 
diligent as ever in his secular calling, and unintermitting 
in his Sunday labours amongst village congregations, he 
applied himself, under the directions, and with the 
help of Mr. Parsons, to reading and study. This he 
accomplished by a self-denying economy of time, saved 
mostly from the sleeping hours. Not even the frosts and 
damps of a cheerless winter's morning could detain him 
in bed. Oftentimes when Ludlow was wrapped in 
blankets, the pale student was busy with his books; the 
glimmer from his room-window seen only by the watch- 
man on whom he loved to play pranks in the days of his 
folly. Thus he writes, a little before Christmas : "I have 
a good deal of reading to perform, and am, therefore, 
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obliged to rise in the morning before day, light a fire in 
my room, and read by candle-light ; also, to resume my 
post after five in the evening." 

In Methodism, the ministry perpetuates the ministry ; 
but the laity have sufficient checks against the introduction 
of improper persons into the pastoral office. They have, 
in fact, a veto upon all offers, and no candidate can have 
his case submitted to the Conference without their consent, 
previously obtained. Wesley was in the habit of calling 
out Preachers without formally consulting the Societies; 
but after his death, when the Connexion in the year 1797 
obtained a more complete ecclesiastical constitution, it 
was conceded, that "Before any superintendent propose a 
Preacher to the Conference, as proper to be admitted on 
trial, such Preacher must be approved of at the March 
quarterly-meeting." In accordance with this important 
regulation, Mr. Pearson, as Superintendent-Minister of 
the Ludlow circuit, nominated to the quarterly-meeting 
held on the 26th of March, 1838, Thomas Owen Keysell 
as a fit person to be recommended to Conference to be 
received on trial for the work of the ministry. Mr. 
Parsons, in supporting the nomination, said, "the candidate 
possesses everything that could be wished for in a young 
man offering himself for the ministry, except a strong 
body." The meeting expressed its approval by a cordial 
and unanimous vote. Keysell wrote the news to his 
parents with many an exclamation of gratitude to God. 
Feeling, at the same time, that his responsibility was 
increased, he forgot not to add: •" Please to pray for my 
support, for this is to me a great trial, and ask my friends 
to do the same." This was not the first time he requested 
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the prayers of his relations. It had been his habit to 
send home, from time to time, the printed plan of 
his preaching appointments with the request : " Pray for 
me, especially on the days when I am preaching/' 

In the month of May following, he appeared before the 
Birmingham and Shrewsbury district-meeting, consisting 
then, of nearly sixty Ministers, and passed successfully, 
an examination in Theology. At the subsequent Con- 
ference he was admitted as a Preacher on trial, and 
appointed to his first sphere of ministerial labour, the 
Blackburn circuit. 

Before leaving for Lancashire, he visited his family at 
Kidderminster, and met there with the celebrated William 
Dawson of Barnbow, who gave him encouragement and 
advice. "And so, my lad," said he, "you are going to 
Blackburn, are you, where the folk wear clogs? Ah! 
well, they are a right lot of hearty souls there, and, I 
have no doubt, you will be very happy among them. As 
you are just beginning, I will give you a piece of advice, 
which, if you follow, the people will be always glad to 
see you; — always let them see that you want to do them 
good." This counsel, common place as it sounds, made a 
deep impression on the mind of the young Minister. He 
resolved, by the grace of God, that his first aim in 
preaching should be to do good, and thus to glorify God. 
This resolution he was enabled, through Divine help, to 
act upon to the end of his course. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MINISTRY — BLACKBURN. — 1838-9. 

Very different to the clean, small, unprogressive town of 
Ludlow, with its feudal and poetical associations, and its 
large proportion of respectable families, is big, dingy, 
populous Blackburn, with its numerous mills and print- 
works, its forest of tall chimneys, its industrial crowds 
swarming on the streets, and its over-shadowing canopy 
of dense, dark smoke. The busy cotton town, however, 
is not without its "lions" to exhibit to the stranger; 
but characteristic of the place, they are more suggestive 
of the utilitarian than the literary. It is not of the 
acting of Milton's masque, nor of the composition of 
Butler's burlesque, that the visitor is reminded, but of the 
enterprise of Peel, and the invention of Hargreaves. Not 
far from the town is Peel-Fold, where Robert Peel, grand- 
father of the great Sir Robert, tried his hand at calico- 
printing, when there were only two print works in all 
England, and thus laid the foundation of the fortunes of 
that remarkable family. Close by is Stanehill Moor, 
where, about the same time, James Hargreaves invented 
the spirming-jmny. 

The historical associations and architectural appear- 
ances of the two towns are not more unlike than the 
manners and customs of the people. The working- 
classes of Blackburn have the peculiar characteristics 
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of the inhabitants of the cotton-manufacturing district 
generally; only they are somewhat broader in dialect, 
and, perhaps, rather ruder in manners, than the opera- 
tives in the vicinity of Manchester, the metropolis of 
the trade. The social anomalies resulting from an ex- 
tensive employment of women and children in factory- 
labour, and from other artificial arrangements of society, 
existed here, as in other parts of Lancashire. But the 
ameliorating influence upon this state of things exerted 
by Methodism and other forms of Christianity, especially 
in connection with Sunday-schools, were also in beneficial 
operation. At the same time the facilities of access to 
the people were found by the young evangelist to be 
superior to those in his native circuit. There are parishes. 
in Herefordshire, within the limits of the Ludlow circuit, 
where a territorial High-Ohurchism has kept Methodism 
at a distance; where the will of the potent personage 
known as "the Squire" is law; and where the young 
Incumbent in the family " living" regards a Methodist 
Preacher much in the same light as a game-keeper regards 
a poacher. To such a parish a gentleman from Lancashire 
went some years ago to reside. Finding u another Gos- 
pel" preached in the church by a Puseyite Clergyman, 
he looked round in vain for a Wesleyan chapel From 
an old peasant, of whom he made inquiries, he learned 
that there were people about three miles off, who assem- 
bled in private houses to sing and pray, called " Meet- 
vngere;" "fori," added the old man, whisperingly, "they 
are very bad people, si/r!" Nothing of this kind obtained 
in the Blackburn circuit, or throughout the manufacturing 
district. The u cotton-lord," notwithstanding his opu- 
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lence, is not regarded by his work-people with that 
approach to servility with which*the agricultural peasantry 
regard the landed gentry. It is not unusual for an opera- 
tive, with his hands in his pockets, whistling a careless 
tune, to pass his master on the street, not only without 
an attempt at a salutation, but with scarcely a side-long 
glance of recognition. In some cases, though not in all, 
the term "Mister" is not always applied to the mill- 
owner, when spoken of by the ruder of his work-people ; 
but he is talked of familiarly as Brown, Jones, or Robinson, 
or, more familiarly, as Tom, Bill, or Jack, as the case may 
be. The coarser developements of this uncourteous and 
saucy independence, although symptomatic of unfettered 
freedom, are not to be commended; — at the same time, 
the comparative exemption of a manufacturing popula- 
tion from the undue unfluence of employers, customers, 
and landlords, is favourable to Nonconformist Ministers 
in their labours for the common good. 

Methodism in Blackburn is inferior in social and % 
numerical importance to what it is in most of the 
cotton -manufacturing towns. It does not embrace 
within its pale so many of the large employers of 
labour or of the local magistracy as it does at Bolton, 
Stockport, Burnley, Bury, and Bacup; nor has it been 
so successful amongst the masses as at Preston, Koch- 
dale, and Oldham. Three years before Mr. Keysell's 
appointment to the circuit, it was greatly weakened by 
the loss of nearly one-half its members, through the 
secession which took place in connection with Dr. War- 
ren's agitation. The Blackburn pulpit was the first 
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opened to him after his suspension by the Manchester 
District-Meeting. t 

It was the last week in August, 1838, that the young 
Preacher left his friends in Kidderminster for his new 
sphere of labour in Lancashire. He had sometime 
previously bid farewell to the Messieurs Russel, in whose 
employ he had been about seven years, and whose high 
esteem he had secured. In parting with him, Mr. Charles 
gave him a pressing invitation to his house whenever 
he should have occasion to visit Ludlow; and, accord- 
ingly, he was his employer's guest during several sub- 
sequent visits to his native town. He arrived in 
Blackburn unequipped with those collegiate attainments 
which some deem indispensable for the ministerial office, 
but which the previous history of Methodism shewed 
might be more than compensated for by Divine endow- 
ments and spiritual qualifications, such as no academy 
or university can bestow. He was thus sent, not that 
the Conference undervalued scholastic discipline and 
acquirements, but because the exigencies of the work 
of God and the limited extent of the new Theological 
Institution required it There was not room in the 
latter for one-half of the accepted candidates of that 
year; and in selecting those who of necessity should be 
sent direct to circuit work, who more likely than he who, 
as a Local-Preacher, had been "wise to win souls?" 
Besides, he had before him four years of probation 
before ordination to the full work of the ministry, during 
which it was possible, under judicious superintendence, 
by reading and study to supply to some extent the defi- 
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ciency of an academic training. The facts of his history 
shew that, to the end of his life, he pursued knowledge 
with more or less eagerness; and although always a too 
hard worker to be ever a " hard student ;" yet we catch 
a glimpse of him in one circuit grappling with Greek, 
and in another, under a Jewish tutor, struggling with 
Hebrew. He was perhaps more successful in his appli- 
cation to some of the sciences. To a Minister extensively 
read in metaphysics, — one of Sir William Hamilton's 
favourite students, and subsequently his philosophic cor- 
respondent, — I am indebted for some information on this 
subject. This informant, who knew Mr. Keysell at 
Melton -Mowbray, writes: — "Probably in his early 
ministry he allowed his imagination too much play. 
Of this he himself was aware. To correct the ten- 
dency lie gave considerable attention to both mathematics 
and psychology, and as a consequence he became a power- 
ful reasoner." But, after all, the principal qualifications 
of the young Minister, — in addition to a good under- 
standing, a lively imagination, and a ready utterance, — 
were a theoretic acquaintance with Gospel doctrine, an 
experimental knowledge of the saving plan, a heart filled 
with the love of God, a burning zeal for the Divine 
glory, a yearning pity for perishing sinners, and the 
Divine call to preach, unmistakably authenticated by 
gifts, graces, and fruit. 

On Sunday the 26th of August, he opened his minis- 
terial commission by preaching, morning and evening, in 
the Blackburn chapel, and in the afternoon, at the village 
of Mellor, three miles from the town. As he appeared 
for the first time in the pulpit, the congregation were 
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struck with his very slender figure and pale countenance) 
and still more, as he proceeded with the service, with his 
solemnity and earnestness. At first he felt timid, but 
soon gained confidence, and "got on/' as he himself re- 
ported, "with liberty and ease." In the evening, he 
reappeared, fatigued to begin with, from his afternoon 
service and walk, and suffering from a bad cold, caught 
in the journey to Blackburn. Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, he prayed with such enlargement and 
power, that many of the congregation burst out into 
audible responses; after which he preached, with great 
earnestness, a sermon on Blind Bcvrtimeus, At the close he 
made some remarks pertinent to his new position. "I 
have come," said he, "not to preach to your ears, but to 
your hearts. I believe if the Lord has sent me, He will 
bless my labours, and if not, I hope I shall be soon sent 
back again." 

The seals of a Divine authentication were granted to 
him in connection with that inaugural Sunday. At the 
prayer-meeting held at the close of the public service, 
five penitents were made happy in the love of God. Of 
these he heard next evening, unexpectedly, during the 
ordinary week-night preaching-service. At the close oi 
the sermon an old man, unable to restrain his feelings, 
stood up in the congregation, and, to the surprise of the 
Preacher, spoke aloud of the love that filled his heart, 
and reported a satisfactory interview which he had had 
during the day with the five new converts. This was 
another kind of "free-and-easy" than the one at Ludlow; 
but to the ecclesiastical flexibility which admitted such 
an interruption without censure Keysell had no objec- 
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tion. A surprise of this kind, however, Jike a political 
revolution, can be justified only by success. 

From the specimen of the first Sunday's labour the 
Blackburn Methodists were much pleased with their young 
Preacher, and he was no less pleased with them. From 
his first impressions he wrote home: "I thank God I am 
here. The people are just such as I like, and are good 
helpers in a revival. They are all anticipation for an 
out-pouring of the Spirit. Sad havoc has been made 
amongst them by the Warrenites ; but although half their 
society left, they are rising, and are at perfect peace. 
Lord help me to be faithful 1 / believe, we all believe 
we shall have a revival ; the signs of a teeming shower 
are already here/' 

Mr. Keysell's superintendent was James Bumstead, an 
amiable man, entirely devoted to God, respected in the 
circuit, valued especially by the discerning and devout for 
a clear and instructive ministration of the word. Amongst 
the laity were a few who in earnestness and zeal were 
kindred spirits of the young Preacher, and his willing 
helpers at revival prayer-meetings, and in other forms of 
usefulness. Two of these, brothers, soon afterwards entered 
the ministry, and are still labouring in the word and 
doctrine. A third has been long known in London as a 
popular Local-Preacher, and, at the time I write, is steward 
of one of the Metropolitan circuits. 

But by far the most remarkable man found by Mr. 
Keysell in the Blackburn society, was a manufacturer 
named William Kay, better and more familiarly known 
as BUI Kay. It is not often that such a trophy of Gospel 
power is seen as was presented in the conversion of this 
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man. In his early manhood, and up to his thirty-eighth 
year, his habits were of the most degraded and besotted 
kind. He was a drunkard, a prize-fighter, and a blas- 
phemer. Such was his pugnacity that many a time he 
roared himself hoarse in shouts of defiance while seeking 
an antagonist worthy of his giant fist. On a Saturday, 
he sometimes purchased a quantity of butcher-meat in 
the market, and, holding it up to the crowd in his huge 
hand, roared out, "whoever will come and fight me, shall 
have this!" It was whispered too, that when preparing 
for a combat, to make himself more savage, he lived the 
preceding fortnight on raw flesh. Once after a week's 
pugilism, in which he conquered all comers, as he walked 
in a field exulting in his animal prowess, under some 
infernal inspiration, he actually challenged his Maker, 
and like a maniac blasphemer, flung a stick towards 
heaven in defiance of the Almighty ! 

Not long after the culmination of his wickedness in 
this shocking act of insane blasphemy, the strange sight 
was seen of the dreaded Bill Kay, at a Methodist 
cottage prayer-meeting. An exhortation given by "an 
old disciple," named Lawrence Kenyon so impressed the 
prize-fighter that the following Sunday he went to hear 
a Local-Preacher. The word was with power, and Kay 
resolved to abandon sin and turn to God. For three 
months he sought the Lord in an agony of contrition, 
with strong crying and tears. Not only in his own 
house, but in the depths of solitary woods he poured out 
his prayers, for hours together, for pardoning mercy. 
During the greater part of this season of spiritual distress, 
his soul was crushed with the burden of sin, he loathed 
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his food, and sleep had well nigh forsaken his eyes. Fre- 
quently in his own house, while others slept, he spent 
the wakeful night in wrestling prayer to the dawning of 
the day; and occasionally, when his feelings became in- 
tolerable, he rushed out of doors in the dead of night, 
and hastened off to his friend John Illingworth, to ask 
him to pray for his wretched soul. At last, almost driven 
to despair, he said, " I will go and pray once more, and 
if I do not obtain pardon, I will give up all for lost !" 
He went up-stairs, and throwing himself on the floor 
cried out, " Here I am, Lord ; I cannot mend myself, 
and I cannot worsen myself, — wash me in Thy blood 1" 
While thus pleading he was enabled to cast his weary 
soul on Jesus; God spake peace; and poor Kay at last 
rejoiced with joy unspeakable. 

From that happy hour to the day of his death he was 
as remarkable for his entire devotedness to the Divine 
service as he had been previously in the service of Satan. 
His piety was as consistent as it was ardent. He fled as 
far as possible from every form of evil, avoiding even its 
appearance, and could say, with a personal application of 
the passage to himself : " The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin." By a diligent study of 
the Word of God, he became mighty in the Scriptures, 
He was, as few are, a man of prayer; and was full of 
faith and the Holy Ghost. His zeal for God was quench- 
less; his pity for the erring, deep and tender, and his 
efforts for their recovery ceaseless, and, in many cases, 
successful. After his conversion, he went about shouting 
"Glory !" and yet not idly; for he took a circuit of some 
miles round his own dwelling, and spent much of his 
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time in visiting from house to house, warning the people 
to flee from the wrath to come, and ferreting out his old 
companions in sin, in order to bring them to Jesus. 

After his appointment to the office of class-leader, he 
waa occaaionaUy disturbed by young fellows who came to 
have "a lark. 1 ' They would as soon have played with a 
lion as have interfered with him before his conversion; 
but they knew that the once terrible Bill Kay had lost 
his ferocity, and had become a lamb, and they therefore 
thought they might annoy him with impunity. He cured 
them, however, for having coaxed two of the scoffers into 
the centre of the room, he cried to his class, "Ring 'em, 
lack/" The well-drilled members, obeying the word of 
command, formed a circle round the intruders. "Down 
on your knees!" shouted he to the young men. They 
tagged to be allowed to leave; but were not permitted. 
While they knelt perforce in the centre, one member after 
another engaged in prayer for the sinners, until more than 
an hour was gone. They would gladly have made their 
escape sooner, if they could have broken through the 
living hedge by which they were surrounded. Whether 
they were brought to repentance, or not, it is certain that 
in the matter of disturbing Kay at class, they were 
brought to reformation, for they troubled him no more. 

At the time Keysell came to Blackburn, Kay was an 
established Christian, and had then been a class-leader of 
twenty-years' standing. In this office he was remarkably 
useful. His own recruiting-sergeant, he was successful in 
enlisting new members; and still more so, in leading those 
under his charge. It was seldom that any in his class 
were hazy or doubtful in religious views or experience; 
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for with his clear scriptural instructions, and with his 
powerful intercessory prayers, doubts were generally 
resolved and mists scattered. However it might have 
been with others, Kay's members not only enjoyed 
Christ in them, the hope of glory, but could give a 
reason for the hope that was in them. 

It was at the first Saturday-night band-meeting after 
his arrival that the new Minister first met this extra- 
ordinary man. Mr. Keysell himself having spoken, sat 
down, leaving it, as is usual at such meetings, to any 
one present to speak as he might feel disposed. After 
a short pause there came a humming sound from a 
corner of the room, which attracted the attention of the 
Preacher. He looked, and saw a man about sixty years 
of age in a sitting posture, with his body inclined for- 
ward, his elbow on his knee, and his eyes turned towards 
the floor, humming, in solo, in a low tone : — 

" Dark and cheerless is the mora, 
Unaccompanied by Thee." 

Then raising his voice, he sang a little louder, waving his 
arm in keeping time with the tune: — 

" Joyless is the day's return, 

Till Thy mercy's beams I see ; 
Till Thou inward light impart, 
Glad my eyes, and warm my heart." 

As he repeated the last line — "Glad, glad my eyes; — 
glad, glad my eyes," he sat erect, sang with greater spirit, 
and then springing to his feet and stamping on the floor, 
he concluded the stanza. — "cmd warm my heart" — with 
a powerful volume of voice, and with an earnestness not 
to be mistaken. 
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Mr. Keysell, who had never seen it after this fashion, 
was much struck with the whole thing; and had his 
attention further rivetted while the speaker talked with 
great fluency and force, in broad Lancashire dialect, of 
the deep things of God. This religious oddity — who 
was none other than Bill Kay — prayed towards the 
close of the meeting, invoking with fervent importunity 
" the fire 11 (his favourite term for the Holy Spirit) on 
behalf of "t'new Preacher." From that first interview 
the young Minister and the old class-leader were attached 
friends, and during the stay of the former in Blackburn 
were frequent companions in doing good. 

The cold caught on the journey to his circuit was not 
likely to be cured by the work in which Mr. Keysell was 
engaged; preaching with great physical effort three times 
every Sunday, and three or four times during the week ; 
attending prayer-meetings with Kay; and meeting classes 
for the renewal of tickets. The result was that his cough 
increased, and his health so far failed that he was obliged 
to seek medical advice. When convalescent, two or three 
kind friends took him with them to Blackpool, a favourite 
watering-place with the people of the Lancashire manufac- 
turing towns, to enjoy a little rest and sea-air. Those 
were not the days of railways to places of summer resort, 
of cheap excursions, and of monthly return-tickets. The 
thirty -mile journey was made in a vehicle of a queer style 
of architecture called a Shandredhcm ; but as Bill Kay 
was one of the party the tedium of the way was relieved 
by cheerful conversation and hearty hymn-singing. For 
every passer-by he had a salutation, and gave an occasional 
word of exhortation to wayfarers on the road. To reapers 
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toiling in the fields along the route he sometimes shouted : 
" We're going to heaven ! will you come with us V* The 
excursionists were bound for Blackpool just then, but 
that was not so much in his thoughts as the " city 
which hath foundation, whose Builder and Maker is 
God." One group of harvest-men he astounded by his 
exclamation : " Praise God, we're going to heaven in a 
shandre /" 

With so zealous and hearty a companion as the Black- 
burn cotton-spinner, the Preacher seeking health had not 
the best chance for perfect rest and speedy recovery. As 
they strolled together on the sands they had abundant 
opportunities of conversing with the numerous visitors; 
and Kay, who could not hold his tongue where there were 
souls to be warned, was seldom silent. Now it was a ran- 
dom shot, in the form of a casual remark, fired at a passer- 
by; and again it was a regular conversational siege, in 
which he used Scripture, argument, warning, appeal, and 
illustration. Of the former the following is a specimen : — 
Meeting one day a lady and some children, he said 
to her : " When aVm walkin o' these sonds, missis, aw 
say, O Lor* let th' breoth o' th' wayter beol maw body, 
an' let th' breoth o' th' Sperrit heol maw soul ; that's it ! — 
good mornin, missis !" What materfamilias thought of 
this singular address is not now known ; but it is certain 
that in the other, and slower process, he was successful 
in one remarkable case. A Clergyman's daughter, with 
whom he had some intercourse during this visit, received 
through his instrumentality the Gospel salvation; and, as 
a consequence, the Methodist class-leader was received 
most kindly at her father's house. Even prayer-meetings 
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were sometimes held upon the beach, and the voice of 
supplication and thanksgiving was mingled with the 
sounding of the sea. As Mr. Keysell took some part 
with his friend in' these exercises, and — it is said by one 
of my informants, — even preached, invalid though he 
was, it cannot be matter of surprise to hear that he 
returned from the sea-side little better than he went. 
Not having received the benefit to his health which was 
the main object of the visit, he ran down soon afterwards 
by himself, and from the completer repose returned a 
second time considerably improved. 

Sunday, the 7th of October, found him again in the 
Blackburn pulpit. In the evening of that day, while 
preaching from, "To-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts," the congregation was bowed 
under the word, and one hearer was so wrought upon by 
the searching appeals that, unable to restrain his feelings, 
he cried out, in the middle of the sermon, " Do you mean 
meV At the prayer-meeting which followed, nine 
seekers found salvation. 

A fortnight after this, Mr. Keysell preached anniversary 
sermons at Clitheroe. What the collection amounted to 
is not reported, but this is known, that in connection with 
these services six souls were gathered into the Church. 
Next Lord's-day he preached again in Blackburn to a 
congregation increased to a thousand, and saw good done 
at the prayer-meeting which followed. 

He did not labour long until he was again prostrated by 
an illness, which laid him aside for more than a month. 
Upon his recovery he wrote home : " I have been laid up 
*nd ceased preaching for five weeks. Some said I was in 
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a consumption, as I had a severe cough, but the doctor 
said I was not. He said my lungs were not at all affected, 
and that the illness arose from (to use bis own expression) 
4 general debility/ Thank God, the cough has left me; 
I am somewhat stronger, and have again begun preaching. 
But I am not well; my mind has been severely depressed, 
owing to the weakness of my nerves, — so much so, that at 
times I have imagined myself in imminent danger when no 
danger was at hand. I thought sometimes I could hardly 
speak, and feared to take the pulpit, lest I should be 
unable to t go through my sermon, and faint. My nerves 
are in a weak state, and I have suffered considerably from 
palpitation and beating in the head. ...... I 

have received great kindness from the friends, who have 

manifested great anxiety about me. I 

am glad to hear that Edwin goes once on Sundays to chapel j 
give him my love, and tell him he will get more good by 
going twice" 

Mr. Keysell re-commenced work towards the close of 
1838, by preaching twice at Burnley, where there is one 
of the largest congregations in Methodism. He went 
simply as a supply; but had he been specially sent for as 
some "great man, ,, the spiritual results of the visit could 
scarcely have been more satisfactory. In the morning he 
was with them "in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling;" in the evening his preaching was not "with 
enticing words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.' 1 Having called a prayer-meeting 
at the conclusion of his sermon in the body of the chapel, 
he retired to a vestry to give tickets to two classes, then 
returned to the prayer-meeting, where he found twenty 
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seekers of salvation, twelve of whom obtained mercy that 
night through faith in Christ. 

This was rather a severe beginning for one recovering 
from a five- weeks' illness, and still suffering to some extent 
from physical weakness and nervous debility. One good 
he thought resulted to himself from this visit — in some 
hints he received from James Heaton, one of the Burnley 
Ministers — on the management of the voice, and on over- 
exertion in the pulpit. His conversation with his friendly 
adviser, it appears, was not confined to the physical. " I 
had some conversation," he writes, "with Mr. Heaton on 
Satanic possession, referring to the book he has published, 
and I found in him an intellectual and interesting man. 
He is such a man as is calculated to do good. In feet, I 
never knew a man so easy of access, and ready to com- 
municate information." 

About the time of Mr. KeyselTs recovery, there was 
remarkable mortality amongst the members of his flock ; so 
that his first service in Blackburn chapel was a funeral 
sermon. u Many of our members," he wrote on January 
ike 4&h, 1839, "are dying one after another. On Sunday- 
week, at night, I preached a funeral sermon for a young 
woman who died at the age of eighteen years. Her end was 
peace. The chapel was filled. My text was Rev. iii. 21 ; 
and good was done ; for we had several penitents, and three 
found peace. I had four attorneys in my congregation; 
one of whom invited me to supper afterwards, and I have 
received from him a general invitation to call upon him." 

A few weeks after this, he sent home the news that 
death had entered his own lodgings, and taken away his 
hostess, wife of the society-steward. " Poor Mrs. Makin- 
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son," he wrote, " is dead ! She was ill but a few days. 
She was fearful that I was going to die soon and leave 
them ; but she is gone to a world of spirits ! She had a 
good hope. She said ' I am sorry to leave Mr. Keysell, 
a kind affectionate friend; I have not known him long, 
but we shall meet above.' " 

In consequence of this death, the young Minister 
went to lodge with a widow lady, a member of Society. 
Although a professor of religion, she was not sufficiently 
spiritually-minded to relish the almost constant hymn- 
singing, prayer, and religious conversation of her clerical 
lodger, and of his uncouth and frequent visitor, Bill Kay. 
At the end of the first week it reached KeyselTs ears that 
his new hostess was not over pleased with herself for 
admitting to her house one with a piety so excessive and 
troublesome. It so happened that soon after, a young lady 
who came to the house upon a visit, was awakened ; and the 
morning she left Blackburn, found peace while Mr. Keysell 
was engaged in prayer, and went on her way rejoicing. 
This led the widow to examine herself, which resulted 
in the discovery that she had only a form V)f godliness, and 
had never known the power. Indeed, Kay had honestly 
told her this about the same time. Having complained 
to him that her clerical friend was righteous over-much, 
she concluded with the remark, " if Mr. Keysell is right, 
I am wrong. " To this the cotton-spinner replied, "It's 
tha'rt wrang, not he. Tha wants convarting, for tha 
ne'er wast ! " 

Next morning Kay came to the house to have a " field- 
day," as he styled his days of prayer. Partially opening 
the breakfast-room door, he put in his head, and made his 
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usual morning inquiry, " Keysell, does th* fire burn V He 
was asked to join in family-worship; but before kneeling 
down lie made particular inquiries as to what blessings 
each needed, acknowledging for himself that he wanted 
" more fire/' To the good woman of the house, he said, 
"I knaw wat tha wants; tha wants salvation! 1 ' The 
scene which followed was most extraordinary. Nearly 
five Kowrs they spent without intermission in inter- 
cessory prayer for the hostess, who by this time was 
thoroughly convinced that she needed a change of 
heart Jane, the servant, was as earnest as the Minister 
and visitor, in pleading for her mistress. Domestic mat- 
ters were left unattended to. Callers came in at the neg- 
lected door, and gazing with amazement at the praying 
scene, retired in wonder. The house seemed filled with 
the glory of God; and at the close of nearly five hours* 
wrestling prayer, the penitent was filled with peace and 
joy in believing. 

Under the teachings of Mr. Keysell, his hostess and 
servant left " the principles of the doctrine of Christ," and 
went "on unto perfection." "The glory of God," he 
writes, "was manifested in a peculiar manner, and she 
felt her soul cleansed from all sin. We did nothing 
scarcely all day, but read and sing and pray. The day 
after we spent in prayer for Jane, and she obtained the 
pearl of perfect love. Another young woman has been 
seeking it, and she fancied that she could not obtain it 
unless she came here. They went up stairs and prayed 
together three hours, and she was blessed with a clean 
heart" 

Beyond, as within, the precincts of his dwelling, the 
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good work went on. Thus he writes in the same letter : 
" On Thursday I commenced meeting a class of young 
men; and on the day following those other events we had 
a young man, a draper, pardoned in the class. On Sun- 
day-week, after preaching, we bad a respectable tradesman 
on his knees in our sitting-room from half-past eight till 
half-past twelve at night. On the Tuesday morning fol- 
lowing he found peace. Six or seven within the last 
fortnight have been sanctified from all sin. Glory to 
God I 

"Yesterday I was preaching in Blackburn. In the 
morning I had most astonishing liberty, but in the 
evening I did not feel so free. My text was: 'What 
meanest thou, O sleeper!' One soul found peace. I left 
the meeting unwell. In the morning two women found 
peace at a class-meeting; and last Sunday -night- week two 
in the vestry here, two more at a country place, and four 
at another place. So you see the Lord is blessing 
us. Our members generally are inquiring after perfect 
love." 

In the midst of all this the devoted labourer was ailing 
and unable to attend to all his appointments. In the 
letter from which the foregoing extracts are taken, dated 
February the 18tfA, 1839, he writes: "I am going to 
preach four miles off. This is the first week-night I 
have been in the country for three weeks. I only 
preached twice yesterday instead of three times; onoe 
the Sunday before ; and not at all the Sunday before 
that. I am at present exceedingly weak in body, unable 
to attend to all my appointments. I am fearful that I 
am bordering on consumption. I cannot stand a cold ; 
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it lays me up directly; but God acts wisely. His will 
be done ! I don't think that I shall live to be taken 
into full connection. A two or three miles' walk quite 
fatigues me; and I am troubled with a pain in my 
shoulders and left side. I am better than I was some 
time ago, for then I thought I was rapidly going. It is 
pleasing for me to say that I am growing in grace. My 
soul cleaves to the Lord. I feel that He is my God and 
my salvation." 

During Mr. Keysell's year's ministry in Blackburn, 
seven persons were converted one Sunday under circum- 
stances sufficiently remarkable to be noted. On the pre- 
ceding Saturday-evening Kay was at the band-meeting, 
which was led by the junior Minister, and prayed as was 
his wont. The burden of his prayer was that power 
might be given to the Preacher on the morrow, and that 
souls might be saved. All at once he abruptly asked for 
the conversion of seven souls, repeating the petition, not 
vainly as the heathen do, but like Him who prayed the 
third time, saying the same words. On leaving the 
meeting Mr. Keysell said, " Kay, why did you pray for 
seven souls only ? Why not have prayed for more ? The 
Lord is as willing to save seventy as seven." 

"I can't tell," replied Kay; "but seven was impressed 
upon my mind, and given to me in prayer." 

Next morning, while Keysell was preaching, two per- 
sons obtained peace with God. In the afternoon a love- 
feast was held, and two more were made happy. In the 
evening a prayer-meeting was held after the evening ser- 
vice, and Kay was at his post. One — two were blessed 
with a knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins. 
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Kay pleaded for " another soul " to make up the number. 
They continued in prayer until another penitent believed, 
making the seventh that day. 

Was the expectation cherished in this case — faith, fancy, 
or presumption? No doubt, so far as the good man 
believed that God could, and would, save through Christ 
in answer to prayer, he must be credited with faith. The 
extraordinary part is that he should look for a definite 
number, and that his expectation should be actually 
realized. Whatever accord there is between faith and 
blessing, it surely cannot be that of arithmetical propor- 
tion! "According to your faith it shall be done unto 
you," was said to the blind man, whose sight the Saviour 
restored, and may be said to a penitent with a reference 
to spiritual vision. But how far the faith and prayer of 
one man may avail for the conversion of others is another 
matter. "The fervent, effectual prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much;" but, although grace and blessing 
may thus be secured to a certain extent for others, there 
can be no salvation without the exercise of personal faith 
on the part of the recipient How then could Kay 
expect that on a given occasion exactly seven persons 
would be converted? His own account was that that 
number was given to him in prayer — that is, that the 
Holy Spirit impressed it upon his mind. If correct in 
his persuasion of a Divine impression, then he had suffi- 
cient ground for belief; but then the question recurs — 
Are inward impressions sufficiently reliable to build upon 
them the expectation of special and definite blessings? 
The answer to this from intelligent Christians will be that, 
as a general rule, they are not. On the other hand, it 
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may be asked, Who can gainsay the Divine character 
of the impression in this instance? Here was a holy 
man, breathing constantly the atmosphere of prayer, 
walking with God, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost — 
Might not such a man, in his intercourse with God, 
receive from the Hearer of prayer an inward communica- 
tion of the specific kind referred to ? Whatever answer 
the reader may give to this question, he should be warned 
that in looking for blessing for himself and others, his 
safer and more Scriptural course will be to look — not for 
impressions as a foundation for faith, but to the promises 
of God's word; to such a one, for instance as this: — 
"Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost; for the promise is unto you, 
and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call" Faith resting here 
is upon a solid foundation. At the same time it should 
be stated that Kay's believing expectation grasped such 
promises as this. He was no visionary or enthusiast, but 
a well-instructed Christian, mighty in the Scriptures. It 
was only in the matter of the definite number seven that 
he relied upon the inward impression given to him, as he 
believed, in prayer ; but his expectation that souls would 
be converted at all, irrespective of number, rested upon 
the revealed fact of Christ's death in connection with the 
recorded promises of the Gospel. He looked for results, 
moreover, in connection with the Divinely-appointed 
means — the ministry of the word and prayer. While his 
beloved Minister Keysell was in the pulpit, the praying 
cotton-spinner in the pew was invoking on his behalf 
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power from on. high. At the prayer-meeting -which fol- 
lowed, the class-leader was at his post to instruct penitents 
and assist in supplication. When six were saved he did 
not leave, but continued in- prayer for "another soul," 
until the. full complement of seven was made- up* and his 
expectation thus fully realized. This was not the conduct 
of a fanatic influenced by fancies, neglecting the use of 
means, and looking for miraculous interposition. Perhaps 
the best moral from the whole is, that if we more generally 
expected definite results, and, at the same time, laboured 
to realize our own expectation, God would more frequently 
give us the desire- of our hearts. 

During Mr. KeyselTs stay in Blackburn, the Centenary 
of Methodism was celebrated, when nearly a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling were subscribed throughout the 
Connexion for specific religious objects. Much joyous 
excitement prevailed in the several circuits, and no little 
wonder was excited amongst the general public, who were 
evidently convinced by a liberality then unprecedented in 
munificence, that the Methodists were no feeble and con- 
temptible people. The young Minister at Blackburn was 
desirous of uniting in the common effort with a pecuniary 
contribution; but then his income as a probationer was 
so scanty that it was barely sufficient for necessary sup- 
port, leaving little or no margin for the claims of charity 
and the purchase of books. However, at the meeting, he 
promised five guineas, which he afterwards paid. "I have 
got no money," said he, "but if I cannot procure it in 
any other way, I will fast two or three times a week, and 
save tfce amount in food. "Were it not for what God has. 
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done for me through Methodism," he added, "I might ere 
this have been in hell ! " 

At this time he grew in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Consecrating him- 
self wholly to God, he was saved from all fear and " made 
perfect in love." Enjoying and practising holiness him- 
self, he frequently preached to the people on the subject 
of entire sanctification. To the mass of his hearers he 
continued to testify " repentance toward God and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ;" but with those who professed to 
be in Christ, his favourite theme was Christian holiness. 
One who sat then under his preaching, and is now himself 
in the ranks of the ministry, writes : « I often wished to 
occupy his position of nearness to God. Everything he 
did at that time seemed sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer." 

In his efforts to shun sin in every form, he ran into an 
extreme which he had occasion afterwards to regret and 
condemn. By reading a biographical work, which with 
many excellencies has a too sombre cast, he was led to 
adopt the strange notion that to laugh is sinful. In this 
belief, he resolved that come what might in the form of 
ludicrous incident or droll remark, he would laugh no more. 
As he mixed much in society, and had naturally a keen 
perception of the ludicrous, provocations to laughter 
occurred almost every day. Indeed, in the company of 
so extraordinary a fellow as Bill Kay, there were sure 
to be not a few occasions for smiles. Under these cir- 
cumstances he had no little difficulty so to command his 
countenance as to keep his vow. Still he bravely perse- 
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vered with the struggle against his emotional nature, and 
preserved a marble rigidity of feature amid incitements to 
merriment. At last, convinced that his opinion of the 
sinfulness of laughter was erroneous, and that by the 
needless restraints he had imposed upon himself, he did 
himself physical injury, he renounced his unnatural 
habit, and smiled or laughed as circumstances might 
provoke. But, strange to tell, although not indisposed 
to moderate laughter, he could never afterwards give his 
feelings vent in the style in which he was wont to in- 
dulge before he had formed the habit of restraint. Some- 
times, in the company of his friends, while they were in 
peals he appeared to be laughing iwwa/rdly, or at most 
with a sort of half-suppressed hee! heel that seemed to be 
kept in check by some invisible power. A medical friend 
of his, whom he visited some years afterwards at Burnley, 
observing this, used familiarly to strike him on the back, 
saying at the same time : " Laugh out, man ! you do 
yourself harm by your restraint ! " But to laugh loudly, 
or boisterously, the visitor could not. 

In assigning a moral character to laughter in itself, 
irrespective of the provoking cause, Mr. Keysell had not 
thoroughly investigated the subject. In his resolution of 
abstinence from this indulgence, he was influenced prin- 
cipally by the extreme gravity of a holy man whose charac- 
ter he admired, and whose example he wished to copy, 
without considering that in mental characteristics and 
natural disposition they were differently constituted. 
The great laughers, moreover, of whom he knew most, 
were the gay and foolish companions with whom he asso- 
ciated at Ludlow. His reminiscences of these were con- 
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nected with the frivolous and vain; so that it can be little 
wonder that for a time he should abandon a habit which 
brought to his recollection only scenes of levity and sinful 
mirth, and that, with Solomon, he should say of laughter, 
" It is mad." 

The philosophy of laughter is a curious study, beset 
with the difficulties which meet the student everywhere 
in his investigation of the mysterious connection that 
exists between man's mental and physical natures. Why 
the ludicrous in incident, or the incongruous in idea, 
when presented to the mind should so affect the body as 
to cause the sides to shake, the features to relax, and 
breath to be violently emitted from the lungs, producing 
the peculiar noise called a laugh, is a question not easy to 
answer. So with the question of the morality of laugh- 
ter. If it has a moral quality, it cannot be in the 
external signs, but in the inward emotion of which they 
are the symptoms. If in any case it is a sin to laugh, 
the viciousness must be sought not in the giggle, or titter, 
or merry peal, or boisterous roar, but in the risible 
emotion within. Thus, the man who can look grave while 
he possesses this inward feeling is as much to blame as 
the laugher who, unable to command his countenance, 
explodes in convulsive merriment, and shakes and rolls 
helplessly from side to side. 

But does the risible emotion really contain a moral 
element? and if so, are the feeling and act vieiousl I 
should say that in itself, considered merely as the result 
of the ludicrous, or the incongruous, laughter has not a 
moral quality, and that, therefore, the morality of laughter 
must be sought for in the occasion of it Where that i&vir- 
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tuous the laugh is so also; and where that is vicious the 
laugh, or, more properly, the risible emotion, is sinful too. 
Hence, we should discriminate between the sardonic grin 
which veils a dark design, the malicious chuckle which 
exults over ruined fortunes, and the derisive roar which 
jeers virtue, on the one hand; and the amiable smile, the 
visible index of a kindly heart, and the jubilant laugh 
which rejoices in the triumphs of righteousness, on the 
other. There is, then, a virtuous expression of risibility in 
which, like the Psalmist, we may indulge on virtuous 
occasions : " Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
and our tongue with singing." 

An excessive indulgence in levity is utterly at variance 
with the spirit of earnest Christianity. An uproarious- 
ness of mirth has been condemned as a breach of good 
manners by men who have cared v nothing for religion. 
Chesterfield censures the loud laugh as "a low and un- 
becoming thing, not to mention the disagreeable noise 
it makes, and the shocking distortion of the face it 
occasions." Without taking for an authority one who, 
according to Dr. Johnson, "had the morals of a 
libertine and the manners of a dancing-master," it must 
be acknowledged that a man who indulges in frequent 
and excessive laughter is little better than a buffoon. 
Strong-minded men, uninfluenced by religion, do not 
often abandon themselves to the jocose, as they find in the 
stern realities of life sufficient to induce habitual serious- 
ness. Still more should a Christian shun, as unworthy of 
his dignity, and injurious to his spirituality, a silly levity. 
A religious merry- Andrew, brim-full of pious fun, fond of 
u rich jokes," and dealing largely in Bible-puns, is cer- 
o 
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tainly not our beau-idtcU of a saint. Unamiable as a 
lachrymose piety, rivalling Niobe, may be, it is prefer- 
able to the jocose religion which, rivalling Punchy " picks 
fun " out of everything. The service of Momtu is sorely 
not less inconi]iatible tlian the service of Mammon with 
the wrvico of God However a merry professor of jolly 
countenance and uproarious frolic may represent 

" Laughter holding both hit ades," 

lot him never think of sitting for a portrait of the pore 
religion and undetiled before God and the Father, which 
viait* the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
keeps itaelf unspotted from the world. 

Mr. Keysells brief year at Blackburn was soon gone. 
The people, and especially his own converts, were anxious 
for him to continue with them a second twelve-months; 
but as that would involve a large occupation of his time 
in pulpit preparation, to the neglect of general reading 
and study, he judged it better, upon the whole, to seek a 
change. His spiritual children in the circuit, of whom 
bo had not a few % notwithstanding his repeated illrawsus 
w-oiv >ery A*rry for the decision 10 which in this i c sp e c i 
fce vmukv Amongst others ox this class who regretted 

V*s oe^rctainativ^i w*s Mr. „ a respectable trades- 

»as* wfeo *u*d fcveci * rrmsscr of re&cfeOA far iweatr 
y,ur* wt&o*i ex^vcsttvrjy: a c^age ot aearv bat wko, 
**ittr iSe awaVf R*r^ ^r-issrv oc Mr Kev»tL wa* aivjsaed 
>.w ,sf w,w ar>.i >ev*£0< ro> a st*:^ kaowitd^r «f ike 
v^iv Thf x-ti^^ s*a >t il^ nearer* *a* ««fers in\ 
y*cres*£ %-,w. 'iJwi.T -st'trvvxal i&ritfr was *jbc kswSr Bell by 
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he wrote to his sister, under date August 1st, 1839, — 
"I should tell you that I have been waiting to know 
whether I stay in, or leave Blackburn. Mr. Bumstead 
is leaving, and I have deemed it prudent to do the 
same, though it will certainly be a task for me to do so. 
They wish me to stay: my affections say stay, but 
my judgment says go. It will be advantageous for me 
in many respects, especially in preparing sermons, — 
which duty has preyed upon me and seriously affected 
my frame. I have been dangerously ill, but through 
mercy I am better now than since I came to Blackburn. 
I have been on another visit to the sea ; my appoint- 
ments were supplied by Local-Preachers. Withal, I 
shall have hard work to leave Blackburn friends. The 
Lord has raised me up some of the kindest creatures I 
have ever met with ; and I believe as long as they exist 
I shall never want an earthly friend. I am at present 
down for Clitheroe circuit, about nine miles from Black- 
burn. (I was preaching there sometime ago, and the Lord 
saved six souls.) But I do not expect to remain there ; 
the circuit I fear is too hard for me. I can say before 
God, as I stated to the chairman of the district, that the 
salvation of souls is a burden upon my heart; and if I go 
where God's glory may thereby be promoted, it will be 
right for me." 

His name did not remain down for Clitheroe. When 
the official list of stations was published Thomas Owen 
Keysell appeared as second Preacher for the New Mills 
circuit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MINISTRY— NEW MILLS. — 1839-41. 

In a nook of Derbyshire, on the outskirts of the district 
of the High Peak, about eight miles from Stockport on the 
way to Buxton, is the village of New Mills. It is pictures- 
quely situated at the junction of the Goyt and Kinder, 
two mountain streams which here unitedly force their way 
through a curious natural cutting of rock that rises per- 
pendicularly from the water's edge to a very considerable 
height. From the summit of the precipice the village 
slopes along the hillside, presenting to a spectator on the 
.Cheshire side of the Goyt the appearance of a jumble of 
mills, shops, and dwelling-houses. In the distance, at the 
head of one of the valleys which meet here, towers Kinder 
Scout, one of the highest eminences in the High Peak 
district. At certain seasons may be seen from the village 
something like a silver thread floating from the crest of 
the huge hill, and which the stranger is told is the stream 
of the Kinder leaping from its lofty bed on the summit 
of the black mountain. 

In this "most odd and romantic place," — as he des- 
cribed New Mills in a letter, — Mr. Keysell found himself 
about the beginning of September, 1839. At first his 
new charge were much struck with his extremely delicate 
appearance, and at once concluded that he was far gone 
in consumption. This impression awakened sympathy in 
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the hearers, and lent additional solemnity to the warnings 
of the Preacher. Indeed, it is probable that throughout 
the whole course of his ministry, his peculiar physique, 
more suggestive of the spiritual, than the animal, added 
to the impressiveness of his message as an ambassador for 
Christ, and gave him an advantage over the burly and 
rubicund occupant of the pulpit. Happily the fears of 
his new friends, who thought he had surely come to find 
a last resting-place under the shadow of their high hills, 
were not realized. The circuit was not a very difficult 
one to work; not such as it was. in the more laborious 
times when what is now the Glossop circuit was included » 
within its boundaries. And yet, although the most dis- 
tant places were within a radius of six miles, as he had 
to preach three times every Sunday, and frequently at 
three different places, he found both the pulpit and pedes- 
trian e xercises a sufficient tax upon his strength. Not with- 
stands g this, he could write towards the close of the first 
winter : "The air agrees with me well; though I cannot 
say I am free from ailing and complaint, yet I believe I 
am a new man since I came. I feel increasing in 
strength ; and I think, with the blessing of God, I shall 
here receive that physical vigour which will make me 
something like equal to my labours." 

The new Minister had been only three or four weeks 
in his circuit, when the annual village festival, known 
as the " Wakes," was held. This institution, so ridicu- 
lous in its adjuncts, is yet venerable in its antiquity, 
and religious in its origin. Pope Gregory the Great is 
credited with having instituted the festival of the 
Patron Saint of the parish, to be celebrated with 
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"booths of branches round the church, and innocent 
♦ merriment." With a roistering crowd, whose regene- 
ration was baptismal, the religious origin of the custom 
could not prevent it from degenerating very early 
into a scene of folly, intemperance, and irreligion. From 
these wakes, according to antiquarians, have sprung both 
business and pleasure fairs; and amongst the latter the 
Metropolitan Saturnalia of Bartholomew fair, which it 
took an Act of Parliament to suppress within the present 
century. In Ireland a "patron" (or "pattern") is noted 
principally for whiskey-drinking and rioting. The Refor- 
mation, more doctrinal than practical, left this old cus- 
tom undisturbed; but the Puritans, in the day of their 
power, succeeded in suppressing it in many localities. At 
present, wakes are held annually in most places in the 
cotton district round Manchester. On these occasions the 
mills are generally closed for a week; the operatives deck 
themselves out in their gayest attire; hospitality is un- 
usually profuse ; the public-houses and dancing saloons are 
crowded; and children are attracted by shows, swings, 
" turn-abouts," and stalls of fruit and sweetmeats. Through 
the counteracting influences of Methodism and other forms 
of earnest Christianity, especially in connection with Sun- 
day-schools, the brutalizing pleasures which formerly cha- 
racterized these celebrations have generally disappeared ; 
but still they are largely productive of folly and vice. 

The New Mills festival is not so demoralizing as some 
that might be named. The village not being the head of a 
parish had no church dedicated to a parochial patron-saint. 
If any one deserved that title since the middle of last cen- 
tury, it was John Wesley ; whose apostolic character and 
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labours, by the way, were somewhat different from those 
of the questionable Anglo-Saxon " saints," who in 
medieval times obtained places in the Calender, and to 
whom are dedicated so many parish churches. " The people 
called Methodists" were the first who built a place of 
worship at New Mills; and for many years they occupied 
the ground alone. In more recent times the develop- 
ment of cotton manufactures and coal mines has attracted 
an additional population to the neighbourhood, and as a 
consequence, a church and two or three Nonconformist 
chapels have been erected. Irish immigration too has 
caused to be built a Roman-Catholic chapel; so that the 
Methodist Preacher, who some years ago held undisputed 
possession of the place, has now both compeers and rivals ; 
and the picturesque Derbyshire village is as motley in its 
denominationalism as bigger and busier places. At the 
same time, the Methodists, who were first upon the 
ground, are, in local importance, the leading religious body, 
and continue to exert a considerable influence upon the 
neighbourhood. This influence, it is probable, has miti- 
gated the character of even the village wakes. Certainly 
measures of protection from the dangers and temptations 
of the festival were frequently taken. A counter-attrac- 
tion, in the form of a tea-meeting, was generally held at 
the school-room for the scholars and young people, and 
special religious services for all ages were sometimes held 
in the chapel. 

On the third Saturday of September, 1839, Mr. Keysell 
led the weekly band-meeting of the Society at New Mills. 
While worshipping in the school-room, varied noises in the 
street indicated that the festival, which was to extend 
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over the following week, had already began. The 
Preacher was not naturally eccentric, but sometimes did 
things which only men of peculiar mind would attempt. 
He was, moreover, fearless in the assertion and mainte- 
nance of what he considered right, and greatly admired 
Christian valour in others. In this spirit he proposed at 
the close of the meeting, that they should sing a hymn 
outside the door in the face of the crowd, " and thus," 
said he, " let the servants of the devil know who you are, 
and how you are engaged." This was done to the great 
astonishment of the multitude of pleasure-seekers, many 
of whom understood it as it was designed; first, as a pro- 
test against " vanity fair ;" secondly, as an invitation to 
come and join the Lord's side. 

Next day, being " Wakes-Sunday," was memorable to 
the congregation worshipping at New Mills chapel. The 
Holy Spirit was given in answer to prayer; the word 
preached was with power; and on that day there fell the 
first large drops of "showers of blessing." In the special 
meetings held during the week to preserve the young 
from the frivolities of the wakes, many were led to give 
their hearts to God. For several weeks following, the 
good work went on deepening and spreading to other 
parts of the circuit. Returning from one of these places 
the young Preacher, meeting with some friends, threw up 
his hat into the air, as if he were a veritable " O y KeyseW > 
of true Celtic blood, with the exclamation, " Praise the 
Lord! six souls saved last night at CompstattJ" There 
was abundant cause for many such doxologies; for the 
chapels were crowded, and at every service instances of 
conversion were reported. A goodly number were added 
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to the Church, many of whom remain unto this present, 
but some are fallen asleep. The good old Methodists of 
New Mills, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, still 
speak with interest o£ that " blessed and glorious revival." 
This was a revival in the best sense ; for believers were 
quickened, and sought after more holiness. To this they 
were urged from the pulpit both 'by the senior Minister 
and his young colleague. At New Mills, as at Blackburn, 
the latter dwelt much on the subject of entire holiness, 
and rejoiced in the experience of the blessing to which 
his preaching so prominently referred. At this time his 
walk with God was very close. Not content with the 
annual and public renewal of his covenant with God, he 
occasionally repeated the solemn act formally in secret. 
Upon awaking each morning, his first thoughts were 
directed to God, and before he arose from his bed, his 
custom was to sing with glad heart and joyful voice : 

" My God, I am thine, what a comfort divine, 
What a blessing to know that my Jesus is mine ! 
In the heavenly Lamb thrice happy I am, 
And my heart it doth dance at the sound of His name. 

" True pleasures abound in the rapturous sound ; 
And whoever hath found it, hath paradise found : 
My Jesus to know, and feel His blood flow, 
Tis life everlasting, 'tis heaven below." 

In a letter to his parents descriptive of his state, he 
writes : " I feel deeply indebted to God for his many and 
multiplying mercies to me. I believe I enjoy more of 
His grace than when I came here; and can humbly and 
confidently say, God is mine, and I ami His. This day I 
have been renewing, in secret, my covenant with God to 
live and die for Him." 
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It was daring the progress of the revival, while preach- 
ing with unusual enlargement and power on the subject 
of entire sanctification, — believing like Wesley, that this 
blessing might not only be reached gradually by a growth 
in grace, but attained instantaneously in the exercise of 
faith, — that he urged upon the people with great earnest- 
ness the immediate acceptance of the exceeding great and 
precious promises. Then, expressing his conviction that 
some one present had received the blessing, he paused in 
his discourse to afford such an opportunity of testifying 
to the exceeding grace of God. An interruption so 
unusual was calculated to startle and embarrass the con- 
gregation ; but their prevalent feeling on the occasion 
was a silent awe, resulting from a remarkable Divine 
influence, under which the people appeared to be bowed. 
After a short silence, in which nothing could be heard 
save the ticking of the clock, a half suppressed sigh, or 
the whisperings of prayer, an old member stood up in 
his pew and said that he felt such a sense of the presence 
and power of God as he never experienced before, and that 
he was blessed with the happy assurance that the blood 
of Jesus Christ had cleansed him from all sin. Others, 
on that remarkable Sunday, sought and found the 
higher blessings of the Christian life. 

Mr. KeyselTs superintendent, Isaac Denison, was a 
strong-minded Yorkshireman, eminently practical, and 
possessing great administrative talent. His ability for 
" ruling well " was combined with a spirit of evangelistic 
enterprise ; so that while quite at home in the midst of 
school-house and chapel-building schemes, few could 
engage more heartily in a revival prayer-meeting. His 
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first ministerial appointment proved that he possessed 
eminently the home-missionary spirit, and that he could 
effectively do the work of an evangelist. From his secular 
, employment he was sent direct to the Forest of Dean, 
where there was no Society to receive him, no preaching- 
place established, and no provision made for his temporal 
support. There he laboured single-handed for two years, 
and then removed, handing over to his successor a Church 
able to sustain a Minister, and a chapel in which every 
sitting was let. 

Mr. Keysell lodged with his superintendent at the 
New Mills Methodist Parsonage, and was happy and 
comfortable as one of the family. When he had been 
nearly half-a-year in the house, he wrote : " I think I 
said in my letter to B. that I and my excellent superin- 
tendent have agreed to stay another year. I am truly 
blessed in him. He is a fine man, and his kindness to me 
is what I could not have anticipated. I do think we are 
one in heart. His wife is very motherly, and both are 
exceedingly solicitous to do anything for me that will pro- 
mote my health and comfort. Above all, my superinten- 
dent is just the man I could wish in my ministerial 
career. He will stop in a prayer-meeting with penitents 
till midnight; and he does all he can to help me on." 

In the letter from which this extract is taken, the 
writer makes an eulogistic reference to the penny-postage 
system, which had just then come into operation. To 
one who wrote to his friends so frequently as he did, and 
who was constantly craving " more letters" from home, 
this important national boon must have been very 
valuable. If any one has cause to quarrel with the 
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system of cheap postage, perhaps it is the modern 
biographer. The revolution which the universal penny 
has produced in matters epistolary, by the substitution of 
note for letter-paper, and of a curt, rapid, scrappy style 
for the detailed narratives and lengthened reflections of 
the costly letters of dear friends in the olden time, 
threatens to render obsolete before long the familiar 

biographical title, " The Life and Correspondence of ;" 

that is, so far as the " Correspondence" is concerned. For 
myself, however, I have no complaint to make against 
the subject of these Memorials ; for, as a letter-writer, 
he never degenerated into the brief and hurried style of 
this rapid and utilitarian age. Indeed, against this 
result of the penny-postage he protested, immediately 
after the introduction of the system. " Postage is 
cheap,"— he wrote to his sister, when proposing a more 
frequent interchange of letters ; — " it is only the trouble 
of writing. Still there is no reason why we should write 
short, careless letters. I received a letter a short time 

ago from Miss H R , and she said I could not 

blame her if she wrote tnrash now, postage is so cheap. 
Of course, when I wrote back, I did not agree with 
her." 

In process of time the 'religious excitement which 
commenced at the New Mills wakes subsided, and the 
little Derbyshire circuit seemed as quiet as its own 
sequestered valleys and hills. Still, the young Minister 
was as zealous and laborious as ever for the conversion 
of sinners. Thus he wrote early in June y 1840 : "On 
Sunday evening last I was preaching a funeral sermon, 
occasioned by the death of a devoted young woman who 
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had been converted about nine months. I was somewhat 
discouraged in the prayer-meeting after, as I only found 
one man in distress of soul; but last night I heard of two 
or three more young men who were wrought upon, and 
who have resolved to join the people of God. Lord* 
'deepen the wounds Thy hands have made !' We are 
waiting for another shaking amongst us. Of late my 
mind has been much cast down, owing to my own 
unfaithfulness, and to so few souls being converted. At 
times I am much embarrassed in preaching. I want the 
soul-moving, heaven-born power. I want, and must 
have, weeping eyes, drooping heads, and deeply-affected 
hearts, in my congregation. This I love to see. Lord 
God of heaven and earth, let my heart burn with love 
for poor, perishing souls ! I have heard of three or 
four being converted during the last fortnight, and that 
is all!" 

A little while before writing the above, he attended 
the May District-Meeting at Manchester, and preached 
during its session in one of the chapels in the town. Not 
content with a perfunctory discharge of the duty, or with 
an ordinary service, at the close of the sermon he called 
upon two or three to pray, and, leaving the pulpit, he 
went amongst the pews, inquiring into the spiritual state 
of the people, and directing seekers to Christ. 

On his return to New Mills, he wrote : " My hands are 
full of work, my head full of thought, and my heart full 
of sorrow, that I am so unfit for the varied engagements 
which I am called to perform. I left Manchester with 
renewed determination to read, pray, and work more; 
and to do it, by God's help, with a single eye for God's 
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glory. I am truly ashamed of my heart. I think that 
the language of the Prophet: 'The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked ' was never more 
fully realized by any miserable worm than by myself. So 
far from saying only, ' I am less than the least of all saints/ 
I am sure I am the worst of all God's rebels. When I 
think of the glorious person of Christ, of the mind of the 
meek and lowly Saviour, of the life and death of the Lamb 
of God, and then think that / profess to be His follower, 
His child, His Minister, I see such insufficiency, pride, 
malice, hatred, and impurity in myself, that my heart 
groans, * Behold, I wm vile I 9 Were it not for an infinite 
atonement I should soon cease to exist, and my unfaithful, 
wretched, sinful heart would be scathed by the lightnings 
of Divine vengeance, and my unhappy spirit would be 
hurled into everlasting perdition, to reap my reward 
in infernal flames. Glory be to God for the blood 
of Jesus Christ ! infinitely precious blood ! ' If any man 
sin we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous/ This is all my hope and plea, Christ hath 
died for me." 

These self-reproaches were occasioned by comparing his 
own nature with that of the immaculate Saviour. Like 
the Prophet in the temple-vision he felt in the presence of 
the Divine Holiness, "Woe is me! for I am undone; 
because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen 
the king, the Lord of hosts." But, as in Isaiah's case, 
the living fire from the atoning altar was applied to the 
humbled Minister, and he was graciously reassured, 
" Thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged." 
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Hence, a few weeks after this we find him writing more 
encouragingly : " Thanks be to God ! I find my soul 
aspiring after more of the Divine image. I have been 
lately led to think much on the simplicity of faith. Lord, 
give me more of it ! give my father and mother more ! " 

Towards the close of his first year at New Mills he 
visited his old friends at Blackburn, where he preached 
with the unction of the Holy One. A powerful influence 
attended the word, as he discoursed on the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. At the close of the sermon, about forty 
persons presented themselves as penitent seekers of salva- 
tion, thirty of whom found peace. Amongst the number 
was a member of a Dissenting Church, who, on that occa- 
sion, obtained the power of godliness, to which before he 
had been a stranger. 

At the Conference of 1840, Mr. Keysell entered upon 
a second year's ministry at New Mills, and the superin- 
tendent upon a third. By this time his preaching, 
although perhaps too loose and desultory in style, had 
become more simple and direct in aim, striking right 
home at the conscience and heart. At the same time, 
some of his hearers, who were unwilling to forsake sin, 
W ere taking offence at his plain dealing, and desiring 
something less hortatory and more intellectual from the 
pulpit, complained that he did not preach so well as when 
he first came. Others remonstrated with him in private 
on the alarming character of his preaching; in effect pre- 
ferring the request, " Speak unto us smooth things." For 
these complainers he had one answer, " The Lord convert 
you, and show you better!" 



• * 
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Happily the sermons which displeased some were the 
means of salvation to others. Thus he writes : " Sinners 
continue to be converted. Four were saved on Sunday 
week in our vestry, after night-preaching. That day a 
person came to hear me, who made a vow never to hear 
me again. My text was John ix. 4. I had a glorious 
time, preaching; and many were awakened, and many 
were offended. Praise the Lord ! I preach either to 
convince or to offend." 

Towards the close of September he found time for a 
visit to his family at Kidderminster, and to his Mends at 
Ludlow. At his father's he enjoyed himself more fully 
than during a similar visit twelve months before, when 
he was in rather low spirits through his leaving Black- 
burn. At Ludlow he preached with such power that 
twenty of his hearers were brought to a saving know- 
ledge of the truth. From that day's labours was dated a 
revival of the work of God in his native town. After 
his return he had a letter to say that the twenty were 
increased to sixty souls, and that still the word of the 
Lord grew and prevailed. Contrary to an ancient pro- 
verb, the young " Prophet' ' had respect in his own 
country, and received from the stewards of his native 
circuit a pressing invitation to become their junior 
Minister at the end of his second year at New Mills. 
Pleasing as this call was to his feelings, acting under Mr. 
Denison's advice, he declined it. 

His visit home quickened the interest which he always 
felt in the spiritual welfare of his own family. Upon his 
return he expressed his regret that he had not spoken to 
his dear father, who was still without the power of god- 
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liness, more plainly and directly on the subject of personal 
religion. To make amends he wrote to him an earnest 
appeal, but sent to the rest of the family the previous 
caution : — u The next letter will be for father; let no one 
open it but himself." To his sister who was serving 
God, he said: "I hope you, my dear Mary, are making 
progress in the things of God. Live for eternity. You 
have one— only one — 'never-dying soul to save and fit it 
for the sky.' Take care ; if you lose your one soul, you 
lose all ! But glory ! glory ! glory be to God ! you belong 
to Christ! Well then, my dear sister, to make sure 
work, give your soul daily, hourly, — yea, every moment 
to Him, and let Him keep it; and you may depend it 
will be safe. The best advice I can give you is the same 
that the holy John Smith gave to one of my Mends 
here: * Stick to your Bible and to your knees.' " 

A fortnight's illness interrupted his labours soon after 
his return to New Mills. His first Sunday's work upon 
the resumption of active duty included preaching three 
times, meeting ten classes for tickets, and walking seven 
miles. This was not bad for a convalescent invalid in an 
"easy circuit!" 

The two years of Mr. Keysell's residence at New Mills 
were years of great discontent and disturbance in the 
cotton-manufacturing district. Provisions were very high, 
wheat having risen to nearly double the average price of 
the previous five years. The corn-laws, which protected 
English agriculture against foreign competition, were 
denounced, and a powerful organization to agitate for 
their repeal was formed at Manchester. At the same 

H 
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time Lord Ashley, now Earl Shaftesbury, headed a philan- 
thropic movement which sought by legislative interference 
to regulate the employment of children in factories* 
This scheme produced during the period of its discussion 
considerable excitement amongst the manufacturing popu^ 
latlon, and provoked feelings of animosity, deprecated by 
the promoters of the project, between work-people and 
employers. Already there existed among many of the 
operatives a species of latent communism, which the 
discussions of the times tended further to develop. 
Meanwhile the Socialism of Robert Owen, which struck 
home at the rights of property and capital, was propagating 
unsound and dangerous principles with infidel adjuncts. 
The consequence was, that large numbers of working- 
people, dissatisfied with their wages, thought they had a 
right to share in the profits of their employers, whom 
they denounced in no measured terms. Concurrently 
with the spread of these sentiments appeared the formida- 
ble Chartist movement. This was a developement of 
extreme democracy, the success of which would have 
seriously, perhaps fatally, affected the balance of the 
British constitution. Thus from the combined effects 
of Socialism, Chartism, and the well intentioned Ten- 
hours agitation, the cotton district was in a most unsettled 
and inharmonious state. 

Keysell did not see much of the prevalent discontent 
in his quiet nook at the extreme of the disturbed dis- 
trict ; but from the adjacent towns of Stockport, Hyde, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Staleybridge, and Glossop, he might 
occasionally hear the tumult of the people. In one 
instance, however, he could not fail to feel that the times 
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were troublous. Anniversary sermons which he had 
promised to preach at Hyde had to be postponed for a 
fortnight, in consequence of one of the leading dema- 
gogues visiting the town for the purpose of holding some 
other kind of meeting on the day first fixed. The counter* 
mand which he received from one of the Ministers con* 
nected with Hyde was this : — " Our school-sermons 
which you promised to preach are now fixed for the four- 
teenth of March. The change has been made on account 
of Stephens being expected in Hyde on the twenty-eighth 
of this month. We hope it will not be inconvenient for 
you, as we perceive that your places in your own circuit 
will be the same on the fourteenth of March as on the 
twenty-eighth instant. One of us will supply for you. 
It gives me great pleasure to say that your former visit to 
our circuit was blessed to many souls. Several at 
Houghton-Green have joined Society since then, and are 
walking in the fear of the Lord. I pray that your anti- 
cipated visit to Hyde may be so crowned with success." 

The Stephens referred to was one of the great social 
and political agitators of those disturbed times. He be- 
gan his career as a Methodist Minister, and was regarded 
as a young man of talent and promise. Of an ardent 
temperament, he caught the innovating spirit of the age, 
intensified and stimulated as it was by the passing of the 
Reform Bill. While yet in the Ministry he became 
corresponding secretary to an association which had for 
its object the separation of Church and State. The dis j 
cipline of the Connexion was put in force to restrain him 
from a course foreign to his proper work, and contrary to 
the spirit of filial friendliness which Methodism has 
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shewn, through evil and good report, towards the Estab- 
lished Church. The issue was that he resigned his 
position and retired from the Connexion. Siding after- 
wards with the mal-content operatives in their hostility 
to the employers of labour, he was so far compromised 
in some riotous proceedings of theirs, in which property 
was destroyed, that he was committed to prison for a year 
and a half. He had just been liberated from jail when 
his reappearance in public occasioned the disarrangement 
just noticed of the Hyde Sunday-school anniversary. 
Not that Mr. Stephens' agitation at that time had any 
reference whatever to Methodism, for it was connected 
exclusively with social and political questions. 

Whatever might be the character of Stephens' visit to 
Hyde on the twenty-eighth of February, it is certain that 
Keysell's on the fourteenth of March was the occasion to 
some of life from the dead. He preached with power ; 
the congregations were much moved under the word; 
seven or eight penitents presented themselves at the 
prayer-meeting, three of whom obtained peace with God. 
Referring to this visit to a town where spiritual religion 
bears an humbling proportion in the number of its sub- 
jects to the dense, rough mass, one of the Ministers con- 
nected with the circuit bore testimony that " the sermons 
were made a blessing to many." 

A fortnight afterwards the New Mills Preacher was 
found in the Glossop circuit, where he had to hear him 
" many infidels, socialists, universalists, and deists." " In 
the afternoon," he reports, " I preached from John v. 40, 
* Ye will not come to Me that ye might have life ;' 
and at night from 1 Peter iv. 17, ' What shall the end be 
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of them that obey not the Gospel of God V I scarce 
ever had such power in preaching. Many, many felt the 
power of God. I hope at the last day to meet some in 
heaven as the result of those services." 

His experience and views of preaching at this time he 
thus expresses : — " Preaching has of late become easy 
work to me ; but I never before saw so clearly, or felt so 
powerfully as now, the absolute necessity of preaching in 
tJie Holy Ghost. Everlasting God, fill, oh fill me, with 
the Spirit ! Many times 1 am carried out of myself in 
the pulpit, and I seem as one just darted out of a gloomy 
wilderness, soaring away amid the blaze of an ethereal 
clime. At other times I am shut up, and cannot preach 
with liberty ; words drop off my lips powerless, and all 
seems dead. God knows I feel perfect weakness ; and if 
I have liberty once I fear to attempt again, lest I should 
be embarrassed. Yet withal sermons come to my mind 
in my closet with astonishing ease. I am making sermons 
on * Let us go on unto perfection,' and, i He staggered not 
at the promise of God through unbelief ; but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God.' " 

In writing on the same subject to Mr. Robert Denison, 
his superintendent's cousin and a Local-Preacher, he says : 
" Talk to your congregation ; let them hear and see that 
you mean them. In preaching, aim to please nobody but 
God. If you attempt to please everybody, you will 
please nobody in the heavens above or in the earth 

beneath The great end of preaching is the 

salvation of men ; and just in proportion as we aim at, 
and secure, this end, the object is gained." 

In another communication to the same correspondent 
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he says, in more playful mood : " I never effect anything 
worthy of the name of something ; consequently entry- 

thing I do ought to be called nothing 

The first thing you require of me is to tell you something 
about myself. Well then, my dear Robert, * myself* is 
such an uncertain subject that nothing certain can be said 
about him. He is not dead but living, and, I may add, 
much better in body than he has been for a long time." 

Graver thoughts, suggested by the death of William 
Dawson, were introduced into this letter before the close : 
— " What a bewildering stroke the Church has received 
in the death of Mr. Dawson ! I don't know any thing 
which has so stunned me. I was promising myself the 
pleasure of hearing him preach here on last Sunday on 
behalf of our chapel trust; — bills posted, — circulars 
issued, — every one on the tip-toe of expectation, — the an- 
ticipated sermons all the theme. Then the news came 
that Dawson could not come to New Mills to preach for 
us ; for God had called him up to heaven to sing for 
Him!" 

The Conference of 1841 was held at Manchester, and 
Keysell, although only a probationer, being resident in 
the district, was permitted to attend. During its session 
he wrote to his sister: "I must really confess I have 
been disappointed. I did anticipate a rich treat to my 
soul ; but I find the excitement robs me of much good. 
I can scarcely think, read, or pray. Some of the public 
services have been truly refreshing ; the power of God 
has been manifested in a peculiar manner ; and I have 
during some of the seasons been much blessed by God, 
and greatly delighted with the ability displayed by the 
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servants of the Lord. I sometimes wonder at the 
amazing and diversified talent we have among us, and 
cannot help feeling surprised that / should sustain this 
office, notwithstanding the great disparity between me 
and some of my brethren of the same standing in the 
ministry." 

At this Conference Mr. Keysell received an appoint- 
ment to the Clitheroe circuit, and thus terminated hid 
two happy and prosperous years at New Mills. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MINISTRY — CLITHEROE. — 1841-3. 

During the last few days of August and the first few of 
September, a remarkable scene in connection with the 
Methodist Ministry may be annually witnessed. Then 
hundreds of Travelling-Preachers, with their wives and 
children, are upon the wing, or rather upon the rail, 
flying in every direction whither steam can carry them, 
meeting and crossing, and intersecting each other's paths. 
With how much of comfort, or rather discomfort, this 
system worked in "the old coaching time," especially 
where there were long journeys, large families, invalid 
wives, or ailing children, it is somewhat difficult in this 
age of easy and rapid locomotion to conceive. The year 
1841 was not without its railroad accommodation ; but it 
was not until four years afterwards that the great " railway 
mania » began to carry the iron road through mountain* 
and over valleys, to every little town in every obscure nook 
and corner of the island. However, to a young un- 
married Minister, with his library in one box and his 
wardrobe in another, it mattered little whether he went 
by rail or by coach. Indeed the latter was the more en- 
joyable way on a fine day in early autumn, especially if 
the enviable " box seat " could be secured. 

Having made his way from New Mills to Manchester, 
it was with a heart heavier than his pocket that the 
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young Preacher mounted the CKtheroe coach at the 
" Boar's Head," Hanging-Ditch, and taking his seat with 
a miscellaneous load of cotton-spinners, commercial- 
travellers, and others, drove off for his new home on the 
banks of the Ribble. 

Before Conference met, Bolton and Bury had been 
mentioned to Mr. Keysell, by the chairman of the dis- 
trict, as his probable destination ; and during its sittings, 
Worcester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Stourbridge, were 
also named to him. The latter appears to have had his 
preference. " Mr. Davies," he wrote home, u wished me 
to go to Stourbridge ; he said the Mends there wanted 
me. I should have been glad of that appointment ; but 
I suppose it must not be." The fact was, that the 
stewards of CKtheroe, having knowledge of his zeal and 
usefulness, used all their influence to secure his appoint- 
ment for their own circuit. " I fear," said he, " it is too 
hard a circuit for me ; but if it is the Lord's appointment 
I shall do." 

When he had been about a week at Clitheroe he wrote 
to his father under date September the 7th, 1841 : "I 
have, through the kind mercy of God, safely arrived in 
my new circuit. I went on Sunday morning to the 
extremity of it, ten miles over a bleak mountain, and 
returned this morning. The circuit is much harder than 
New Mills, the walks are very much longer, but some of 
the friends have promised to take both me and my super- 
intendent in a conveyance when we have these long 
journeys. I can scarcely say yet how I shall like it ; but 
the people seem good Methodists, and as such fond of 
their Preachers. The town is small but very healthy ; 
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the country is beautiful, the land fertile, and the air 
through the circuit quite invigorating. I have a hope 
that during this year I shall get strength. I mean 
to preach shorter and less laboured sermons. Mr. 
Jackson, my superintendent, seems a very good-natured 
man. I am lodging with a Mr. Thompson ; and have a 
very comfortable bed-room and a very neatly-furnished 
sitting-room. One thing in my state of health I rather 
dislike and fear, is being from home four days at a time ; 
though, by what I find, the people are kind and careful. - 

" The village I went to on Sunday-morning is called 
Slaidburn, — a pretty place, delightfully clean; every 
habitation of the cottagers is really as sweet as the palace 
of a king. I visited all the members from house to house 
on Monday, and had a good congregation to preach to in 
the evening. They seem low, although they are on the 
tip-toe expecting a revival. May the Lord send it ! 

"I have hardly recovered leaving New Mills. This 
leaving circuits quite unmans me. I want a little more 
iron blended in my nature ; I am by far a too susceptible 
piece of humanity. I pray God to grant me His blessing 
on my labours ; so that I may be made a great blessing 
to this circuit." 

The difficulties in the way of working this "hard" 

circuit without a horse might have intimidated a man 

of more robust frame than Thomas Owen Keysell; but 

after surveying the ground he put a cheerful courage on, 

and engaged in his labours without a murmur. At the 

end of the first month he wrote thus to a lady friend at 
Huby, near Otley : — ^ My present circuit at first quite 

frightened me. I thought I must be killed by the labour 
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and walks; but since I have come I find that the moun- 
tains have leaped from their seats and fled, and it seems 
something like a plain, slightly undulated, with a few 
mole-hills over which I can step with little difficulty !" 

Notwithstanding that his mountain-moving imagina- 
tion levelled Pendle-Hill, yet there it certainly still 
stands within two miles of the town of Clitheroe, 
towering eighteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea i Indeed, the same letter affords evidence that the 
writer had got to a sort of English UUvrnarThuU : u I fear 
that my visiting you is more unlikely now than before. 
Marvellous as it may appear, I am come fifty miles nearer 
to you, and yet twenty or thirty farther off ! The fact is, 
my circuit comes within little better than some twenty 
miles of Otley, road through Skipton ; and yet the 
painful part of the business is that, although it is a 
road for all vehicles from the poor-man's donkey-cart 
to the nobleman's carriage, there is no population to 
support a coach; so that my nearest way to your resi- 
dence is upwards of fifty miles round about !" 

The state of religion in the circuit at this time was 
very unsatisfactory. Methodism, never very flourishing 
in the town, was weakened a few year's previously by 
a wretched and useless secession; while the political 
agitations of the times were as unfriendly to spiritual 
progress at Clitheroe as in other parts of the manufac- 
turing district. Hence the new Preacher, while com- 
plaining in his correspondence of the state of religion 
as low, cold, and dead, makes special mention of 
" Warrenism" and " Politics," as " two great mountains." 
But his faith did to them what his imagination did to 
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Pendle-Hill and the other hills of the neighbourhood. 
His fearless spirit uttered in the face of the highest 
difficulties: "Who art thou, O great mountain? before 
Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain ! " 
• His faith and efforts were rewarded before he com- 
pleted his first month in the circuit, as the following 
extract from a letter to his sister will shew : — " October 
2nd, 1841 ; I have been through the circuit, and was 
much discouraged to find religion very low, but, bless 
the Lord! last Sunday we had visible signs of good. 
I was preaching at Clitheroe chapel, and at night had 
unusual liberty. The congregation was large and power- 
fully affected; many were in tears. One moment all 
was breathless silence; and in another, a thrill would 
pass through the chapel, and produce something like 
confusion. Many were awakened; and in the prayer- 
meeting after, three men and one woman found peace. 
Praise the Lord ! I verily believe we shall have a 
shower: God send it!" 

The following Sunday, three sisters belonging to a 
respectable family were amongst the penitents ; and on 
the succeeding Lord's-day his ministry was again suc- 
cessful. " Our congregation," he wrote, on the 19th of 
October, " is very much increased. Scores of fresh ones 
come to the chapel; some are yet afraid to come; and 
others are offended and refuse to come." 

With all this, his ministry was not apparently so pro- 
ductive of good as in his two former circuits. Although 
he reported to one correspondent : " I have witnessed 
some highly interesting and rather remarkable conversions, 
and amongst others one whole family, highly respectable ;" 
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yet of Clitheroe itself (for these were in the country) he 
had to write : " Little or no good results have been seen 
here." For this comparative failure he assigns as a 
reason : — " In some respects my .style of preaching hardly 
suits some parts of this circuit, especially Clitheroe." 
And yet what he was dissatisfied with, others perhaps 
would call a tolerable measure of ministerial success. 
However, about four months after writing the above he 
reports : — "Last Sunday-night after preaching in Clitheroe 
I found fourteen penitents, some of whom obtained peace. 
Praise God ! " 

One of the startling sermons by which, knowing the 
terrors of the Lord, he sought at this time to persuade 
men, was on the awful passage : — " That he might go to 
his own place. " One Sunday-afternoon, while preaching 
it in one of the villages, he became deeply affected him- 
self, and wept much in the pulpit during its delivery. 
Afternoon services, from the unsuitableness of the time, 
and from the generally substantial character of an English 
Sunday dinner, are proverbially unprofitable and heavy. 
But on this occasion the drowsiest was awake, 
and the most careless attentive. A prayer-meeting 
was held at the conclusion of the sermon, notwith- 
standing that the Preacher had to conduct evening 
service in another place, and ten frightened sinners 
presented themselves and earnestly sought salvation. 
This sermon on Judas he said was not his own, but 
the Lord's ; and that God gave it to him while upon 
his knees in private. 

The village of Slaidburn was his favourite place in the 
circuit. His sister, so frequently brought under the. 
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notice of the reader, visited him. in the spring of 1842; 
and in anticipation he promised to take her to this 
beloved spot. — " You may recollect my sending you 
word of a mother and three daughters getting converted 
in the circuit. I told them you were coming to see me, 
and they say they shall feel grieved if you do not spend 
a few days with them. They live in Slaidburn, about 
nine miles from Clitheroe. • They are respectable, are 
happy in the Lord, and desirous to grow in grace. I 
think you would feel yourself delighted with them. In 
the village we have the sweetest Society I have ever yet 
found in Methodism, taking them altogether." 

Of his first visit to this place, his superintendent during 
his second year at Clitheroe writes : — " I remember an 
intelligent lady at Slaidburn giving me a description of 
Mr. Keysell's first appearance in the pulpit : — the tall, 
attenuated young man, with his pale face and solemn 
manner, giving out the lines :— 

' O unexhausted grace ! 

love unspeakable ! 

I am not gone to my own place ; 

1 am not yet in hell ! ' 

The impression was never to be forgotten." 

His usefulness extended sometimes beyond the limits 
of his own denomination. A pious lady of considerable 
social position connected with the Established Church 
having met somehow with The Experience of Mrs. Hester 
Arm Rogers, was convinced in reading it that it was her 
privilege to be wholly sanctified, and preserved blameless 
to the day of Christ's appearing. In order to understand 
the subject more fully she wrote to Mr. Keysell, and 
afterwards came to hear him preach. While listening to 
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his sermon she received from the Holy Spirit, according 
to her own acknowledgement, the richer baptism which 
she sought. Through her influence another Church-of- 
England lady opened a correspondence with the young 
Methodist Minister on the subject of the higher blessings 
of the life of holiness. In referring to these matters he 
wrote ; — " Well, she has taken this light into high life, 
and amongst High-Church people. I am truly thankful 
to God for blessing my poor efforts. I think I can appeal 
to my Saviour and say, I do aim alone in preaching to 
save souls. I am labouring more than ever by study, 
writing, and prayer, to make simple sermons. I see the 
Spirit honours most strong thoughts expressed in few words* 
Lord, help me every day I live ! I feel very anxious 
about the persons referred to. They are very simple ; 
which is good, surrounded as they are by so much calcu- 
lated to make them proud. But I do fear they are look- 
ing too much at my efforts. I am going into that part of 
the circuit again in a fortnight ; and my heart trembles # 
lest, expecting too much of me, they should be dis* 
appointed. ,, 

During his first year in Clitheroe, Mr. Keysell went to 
other 'circuits to preach and speak on anniversary occasions 
more frequently than was his wont. In connection with 
these services he held a prayer-meeting, if that were at 
all practicable; and in reporting results, he gave more 
generally the number of souls saved than the amount of 
money collected. On one of these occasions as many as 
fifty persons sought mercy from God; thirty of whom 
before the meeting closed, professed to have received &> 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins. 
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At Barrowford, near Colne, while engaged in one of 
these extra services, the Preacher who offered the opening 
prayer having intimated in his petitions that high expecta- 
tions were entertained in connection with the visit of the 
Clitheroe Minister, Mr. Keysell, who at the time had 
painfully humbling views of himself, was sorely distressed 
by the allusion, broke into tears and wept like a child. 
" I had some faith/' he wrote, "as to God working by me 
amongst them; but when I heard this prayer I burst 
into tears and felt discouraged. True, I had great liberty 
in preaching, and the influence and noise would have been 
called madness in Kidderminster ; but only one poor man 
obtained peace. Well, thank God for one soul! but I 
want hundreds — thousands. I must be more deeply 
holy. — Lord help me ! " 

In the midst of some discouragements he was cheered 
now and then by the receipt of letters from persons 
brought to God through his preaching. These were not 
" letters commendatory ; " for he could truly use for 
himself the language of Paul : — " Need we, as some 
others, epistles of commendation to you, or letters of 
commendation from you % Ye are our epistle written 
in our hearts, known and read of all men ; forasmuch 
as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ 
ministered by us, written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God ; not in tables of stone, but in 
fleshly tables of the heart." The letters sent to him 
were merely the expressions of gratitude for the good 
received by the writers from God through his ministry. 
They were intended only for his own eye; and were 
submitted to no one else, save one occasionally to a 
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beloved sister. Thus we find him writing to her : — " I 
have enclosed you a letter to read. I have received it 
from a lady to whom God has made my ministry a blessing. 
It will do you good. Return it in your next. I have 
others equally pleasing from other converts. They do my 
soul good. ,, 

It was not from new converts only that he received 
communications of this kind. From some of his older 
children in Christ Jesus in former circuits he occasionally 
heard; and the kindly and careful replies he was in the 
habit of giving to such correspondents shew how con- 
tinued and tender was his solicitude for their spiritual 
welfare. Thus he answers a young lady at New Mills: — 
" I hardly know how you are situated. Is your father 
still living ? At all events you are a housekeeper. O, 
let yours be a house of God ! I should advise you to 
establish family-prayer regularly, night and morning, 
though it be but for yourself and Leah. Aim to be of 
the first order of Christians. Eemember the remark you 
once made to me, — ' 'tis harder work to be a half-Christian 
than a whole one /'" 

With other friends he kept up with more or less fre- 
quency Christian communication through the post. One 
of his most regular correspondents for years was a lady 
at New Mills, a manufacturer's daughter, a great sufferer 
for a lengthened period before her death, but very spiri- 
tually-minded and entirely devoted to God. To a gentle- 
man at the same place, with whom he was confidentially 
familiar he sometimes wrote, although he was occasionally 
in arrears with his letters. In writing to this friend, he 
usually relaxed a little from his wonted gravity, and, 
I 
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almost verging open faoetiousness, // Penseroso became 

L'AUtjv*. Mr. C having accused him, obliquely, as 

" a certain person," for not writing according to promise, 
Keysell defends himself in a style of pleasant banter. 
He complains that "sore-eyed suspicion'' should have 
suggested that his mind was " metamorphosed," — that his 
"so susceptible heart" had become "stoical," — and that 
" those impressions made by objects in Derbyshire jge 
worn away by the influence of objects in Lancashire." 
He asks his New Mills friend why Invention had not its 
kindly excuses for the long silence to meet the accusations 
of Suspicion, — why it did not suggest: — " It may be be- 
numbed Angers, or a snow-blocked road, or a weak frame 
worn down by labour." And then adds as his own 
exploitation for not writing sooner : — " My mind has 
for some time been like a loaded firelock, — full cock, 
ready primed, only waiting a hand to touch the trigger, 
and off it goes. What the hand is to the trigger your 
letter hiu* boon to my mind. I trust the contents of this 
charge will blow all your doubts, fears, and suspicions 
out of Now Mills to the top of Kinder-Scout !" 

Mr. Koysoll's first year in Clitheroe was the last of 
his ministerial probation. He had, consequently, to 
undergo the ordinary examinations in Theology at the 
District-mooting in May and at the Conference in August 
Whon within a fortnight of tho former, he wrote: — "I 
am JtiNfc now so nervous, I cau hardly hold a limb still 
at tho thoughts of my approaching examination. I fear 
Ultmt that tho idea of standing up to answer questions 
will throw my mind into confusion. Well, if they send 
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me back a year it will do me good, and thus be for the 
best. If they accept me I trust I shall become more 
holy and useful, and ' labour on at God's command, and 
offer all my works to Him/ May God direct me!" 

At the District- meeting his fears were not realized; 
and a few weeks afterwards he had virtually to assume 
the superintendency of the circuit, in consequence of the 
illness of Mr. Jackson. He wrote to the President for 
help, but none was sent in consequence of the near 
approach of Conference. Notwithstanding the additional 
trouble and labour in which he was thus involved, he 
engaged zealously and unsparingly in extra efforts to 
promote a revival of the work of God. Thus he reported 
early in July : — " I am very happy to inform you that 
the signs of a revival are increasing. I have continued 
preaching out of doors weekly, and intend doing so again 
to-morrow evening. This has induced many to come to 
the chapel to hear, who have scarcely ever heard a Metho- 
dist sermon. Last Friday, our fast-day, we held prayer- 
meetings morning, noon, and night. In the evening, 
while on our knees I was engaged confessing our indi- 
vidual, congregational, and connexional sins, and im- 
ploring mercy to pardon them, when suddenly there 
rushed such a holy pervading influence upon us as I 
have not before witnessed in Clitheroe. A respectable 
young man, son of the late Clergyman of this town, 
instantly received a sense of pardon, and was carried 
out of his natural reserve and timidity into shouts of 
praise to God. In the band-meeting, on Saturday, we 
had a very unusual number; and on Sunday I had two 
charming congregations and great power in preaching. 
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I heard of one being awakened during the sermon in the 
morning. At night while I was preaching several sobbed 
aloud. In the prayer-meeting we had about twenty peni* 
tents, and I think nine found peace with God. Four 
more obtained pardon on Monday-evening in the chapel. 
We have had meetings every night since with good effect. 
I am sorry I am going to Conference from them, as there 
is no one here to take the lead in such services." 

The Conference of 1842 was held in City-Road chapel, 
London; and thither Mr. Keysell repaired to undergo 
his final examinations in order to his reception into "full 
connexion," and to be formally ordained to the full work 
and office of the Christian ministry. This latter occurred 
on the 3rd of August, on which day he wrote to his father ; 
" I am glad to inform you that the last of our examina 
tions terminated this morning, and upwards of fifty of us 
were accepted by the Conference, and shall be ordained 
this evening. I am expecting a holy influence to attend 
this service, and I trust I shall realize a deeper baptism, 
of the Holy Spirit, and more abundant qualifications for 
the work of the holy ministry. ,, 

The ceremonial of ordination was by the imposition of 
hands ; the officiating Ministers being — Dr. Hannah, 
President of the Conference; Robert Newton, Secretary; 
James Dixon, Ex-President; Richard Reece ; and Dr. 
Soule, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America, and Representative to the British Conference. 
In reference to the hand of the latter being placed upon 
his head, Mr. Keysell sometimes playfully remarked, that 
he was no ordinary Methodist Preacher, as he had had 
episcopal ordination. 
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It may surprise some Christians of anti-ritualistic 
tendencies, that one apparently so little given to mere 
form in his religious exercises as Mr. Keysell, should, 
nevertheless, look for "a deeper baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and more abundant qualifications for the work of 
the holy ministry" in connection with the ceremonial of 
ordination. His, however, was not the expectation of 
the unspiritual ritualist, who thinks that the mere obser- 
vance of a religious ceremony, however mechanically it 
may be performed, if it be only canonically done, neces- 
sarily brings grace and blessing. But while rejecting the 
idea that any amount of sacerdotal manipulation can of 
itself convey the Holy Spirit, or qualify for the work of 
the ministry, one who is not personally converted and 
Divinely called; on the other hand, he believed that as a 
formal separation to the pastoral office by the " laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery" is a scriptural ceremony, 
he might look for the communication of the Holy Ghost 
in connection with it, not necessarily, but in answer to 
earnest prayer and faith. That his believing expectation 
in this respect was realized appears from a letter to his 
friend Eobert Denison, written a few months after the 
event :— " You refer to my admission into full connexion; 
That to me was a momentous occasion, and however the 
ceremony [of ordination] might be deemed a mere form, 
/ am certain that I felt a communication of Divine power 
m my pulpit efforts immediately after, such as I never 
realized before" 

The " charge " to the newly-ordained Ministers was de- 
livered according to custom by the ex-President, It is 
thus refered to by Keysell in a letter to his Huby friend ; 
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w The powerful address of Mr. Dixon to which you refer 
was every thing I could wish. In regard to that man I 
saw the propriety of the injunction, * Judge nothing 
before the time.' I had pictured him a dry, philosophical 
Preacher ; but when I heard him I was astonished, de- 
lighted, and blessed. Such breathing thoughts, burning 
words, and heavenly power, I never witnessed before. I 
came back, perhaps, in too full sail and with too little 
ballast I began to labour, but soon felt that my treasure 
is in an earthen vessel'' 

Thus ended in August, 1842, Mr. KeyselTs protracted 
novitiate. Having been engaged in pulpit labour six 
years, two as a Local-Preacher, and four as a Ministerial 
Probationer; having been " called of God as was Aaron;" 
having been formally approved of by the Methodist laity; 
having given " full proof of his ministry " in successful 
labours, with " seals " of authentication in hundreds of 
saved souls ; he was finally accredited by the aggregate 
Methodist ministry, " to preach the word of God, and to 
administer the holy sacraments in the congregation.' 1 
With the complete ministerial status he returned to 
Clitheroe for a second year. Mr. Jackson removed to 
another circuit, and was succeeded in the superintendency 
by Mr. John Hornby, a Missionary returned from the 
West Indies. 

Mr. KeyselTs second year in the Clitheroe circuit was 
interrupted after a few weeks labour by a rather serious 
attack of illness. When convalescent he went to 
Burnley, on a visit to Dr. Thompson, a young medical 
practitioner, son of the worthy couple with whom he 
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lodged at Clitheroe. It was daring the visits of the 
Medical Doctor to his father's that he became acquainted 
with the young Methodist Preacher, and that a mutual 
attachment was formed, which death, alas ! too soon dis- 
solved. This visit gave the invalid a pleasing change 
of air and scene, with the professional skill of his 
generous host at his command, in addition to his liberal 
hospitality. Surely never was patient better off ! His 
dietary was prepared in his doctor's kitchen ; his earliest 
shake of the hand each morning was with the fingers 
which felt his pulse ; and the eyes which first met his on 
coming down stairs were those which examined his 
tongue. Under the same roof with himself were pre- 
pared the medicines which he swallowed; so that if so 
disposed he might, any morning, watch the compounding 
of "the mixture as before," and get initiated into the 
mysteries of pharmacology. His exercise too, when 
sufficiently strong to take it, was regulated by his 
medical adviser, and taken in his company. Sometimes 
they rode together in a gig, — the Preacher occasionally 
holding the reins while the doctor paid a hurried visit to 
less favoured but more remunerative patients. More fre- 
quently they went out on horse-back, a mode which must 
have reminded one of them of the day when his horse's 
hoofs marked sixty miles of Shropshire and Hereford- 
shire roads, and of his still earlier equestrian feats at 
Whichcot farm. What they talked about all the time I 
know not ; but as the doctor was a godly man, and a 
Local-Preacher besides, their fellowship was most congenial. 
As both were young bachelors, a certain subject, from 
which men can scarcely be entirely diverted, whether they 
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study systematic divinity or the PJiarmacopceia, was sure 
to be introduced. Indeed, it is certain that the host 
made a confident of his guest in some matters of a tender 
interest And a more judicious adviser, or one more 
likely to urge him to act in all matters in the fear of God, 
he could not well have had. 

Pleasing to his feelings and beneficial to his health as 
was this visit, yet Mr. Keysell felt it to be a great trial 
to be laid aside from his beloved labours. " I did not 
like,'' he wrote to his Huby correspondent, " to sit Sunday 
after Sunday in chapel as a hearer ; but my place was the 
pew and not the pulpit. It used to be quite a luxury to 
engage in prayer in the meeting following the evening 
service; but it generally made me hoarse, and therefore 
the doctor invariably read me a homily on the evils of 
overexertion on my retarn." 

Towards the end of November he was so far recovered 
as to venture to preach at Burnley. On returning to 
Clitheroe soon after, he was advised to retain a little 
longer the assistance of the young man who had been en- 
gaged to supply his place during his absence. About the 
beginning of 1843 his strength was sufficiently restored 
to enable him to take the whole of his regular work. 
He began by trying to alter his method of delivery, so aa 
to produce less physical strain upon his system. This was 
in consequence of the urgent warnings and entreaties of his 
Mend Dr. Thompson, who said to him more than once : 
" Keysell, it will be no use trying to do you good, unless 
you will take care to do yourself no harm. If you con- 
tinue to preach and pray as you have done, you will be a. 
4ead man in a few months; but if you be careful, you 
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will recover and become strong. Your constitution is as 
good as mine, but much shattered, and will require time 
to repair it" 

How he succeeded in the painful restraint necessary to a, 

change of method he communicated to Mr, C , of 

New Mills : — " I had life and death set before me ; and 
seeing it to be my duty to do all I can for the preserva* 
tion of my body I began to * flay myself alive ' by altering 
my method of delivery. You will be glad to find that I 
have succeeded to a considerable extent ; so much so that 
on Sunday last, after I had concluded the evening service, 
I felt scarcely tired. Another advantage I find is, that 
with my present method the "Word is more effective than 
formerly. But I should not lead you to believe that I 
have completely mastered myself I have not, but preach 
invariably in a strait-waistcoat." 

This second year at Clitheroe does not appear to have 
been quite so prosperous as the first; partly, no doubt, 
through the interruptions of illness and the debilitating 
effects which it left behind : and partly, it may be feared, 
through a greater carelessness in pulpit preparation, while 
greater pains were bestowed on the physical delivery of 
the sermons. The general attendance at the chapels was 
encouraging, but the work of soul-saving appeared to have 
been staid; and for this nothing could compensate, in the 
estimation of the zealous young Minister, who always 
judged of preaching by its saving results. To his New 
Mills friend he thus vented his dissatisfaction, while ex- 
pressing his high admiration of his new fellow-labourer : — 
" I have got a most amiable Superintendent; he is a noble 
Preacher, and one of the most powerful missionary 
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speakers I ever heard. Our congregations are good, and 
Mr. Hornby is popular. Many persons who will not 
hear me above once come constantly to hear him. His 
sermons are of a very superior order. I am truly glad 
to find him so well received, and am not grieved that I 
am less popular than he. That is to me a mere trifle ; 
but I am sometimes concerned lest I should not do my 
share to keep up the congregations. As to conversions, 
we seem at a stand-stilL I have not heard of a sinner 
being brought to God for some time in Clitheroe. This 
will never do. Sabbaths are rolling away; the grains of 
sand falling through the glass of time; and every sermon 
we preach leaving but the number less; and yet con- 
versions at a stand-still ! My God, it is enough to make 
heaven weep, astonish earth, and gladden hell ! May 
God baptize me with the Holy Ghost and with fire !" 

Towards the end of March he wrote home as follows : — 
" Our quarter-day was Monday last. Our finances are 
improving, though on the whole we have no increase in 
our Society. We have had many conversions to (Sod, 
and have a revival in some parts of the circuit; but the 
great depression of the times has led to many removals. 
Mr. Hornby and myself were unanimously invited to stay 
again, and have both accepted the invitation. In refer- 
ence to myself, I think as I have no intention of getting 
married next Conference, I cannot do better than remain 
in this circuit a third year. I don't see it to be the will 
of God that I should leave; and although there may be 
inconveniences connected with the laboriousness of the 
circuit, (and where are there none?) I have a most 
amiable and able superintendent, and I have most com- 
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fortable lodgings. Mr. H. continues deservedly popu- 
lar; he is a man I very much esteem, is remarkably 
kind to me, and we work together in great love." 

A High-Church Clergyman, who would have opposed 
spiritual religion within the pale of the Established Church, 
as well as without it, and to whom the pure Gospel would 
have been as distasteful coming from the lips of an 
Evangelical Minister of his own denomination, as from 
a Methodist-Preacher, was greatly annoyed at the zealous 
labours of Mr. KeyselL At one time of unusual religious 
excitement he sent the school-master to the chapel to 
watch the proceedings, and to bring back word of " the 
doings of that young madman." The spy seated himself 
in the front of the gallery, where he thought he could 
best command a good view of the expected religious 
hubbub. The sermon which followed was with remarkable 
power; conviction was brought home to the conscience of 
the school-master ; and lo ! amongst the first who presented 
themselves at the prayer-meeting as inquirers for salvation 
was this alarmed and broken-hearted sinner ! Next morn- 
ing his employer came to the school to receive the report, 
and then learned from the changed teacher what had 
happened. "Ah!" said the disappointed Minister, "I 
thought you would be proof against such fanaticism!" 
The issue was that he soon lost his place as parochial 
school-master, although it was whispered that he ought to 
have been dismissed long before for graver offences than 
that of giving God his heart Through KeyselTs influence 
he obtained a situation in another school 

Persons holding the sectarian views of this exclusive 
Clergyman, having, contrary to the catholic spirit of the 
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English Church, circulated publications in which other 
denominations were wretchedly caricatured, the young 
Methodist Preacher ventured, although anonymously, 
into print. Having met one day with a tract in doggrel 
rhyme containing far more bigotry than either poetry or 
truth, he sought to silence the ememy's fire by opening 
out a battery of his own, He read this precious document 
with some surprise that it should be put into circulation 
by persons pretending to respectability and sense; and 
before he was well aware of what he was doing, he threw 
off a random rejoinder in the form of a somewhat ridicu- 
lous dialogue. The thing took, as smart things that hit 
hard, especially when given in the way of reprisals, 
generally do; and for a time it had a quite a run of 
success. There was much speculation on the authorship 
amongst the wise men of Clitheroe. The Wesleycm origin 
of the brochure was not suspected by the general public ; 
perhaps because that denomination has the reputation of 
receiving attacks from the quarter whence this provoca- 
tion issued with a too excessive meekness; — a fault, by the 
way, which — if it be a fault — has the merit of leaning 
u to virtue's side." Accordingly, the " Warrenites" and 
other of the more bellicose denominations in the town 
where successively credited with it. Some of Mr. Key- 
sell's own hearers thought they discovered in some of its 
strong phrases internal evidence that it came from their 
Pastor's pen. In sending a copy to a friend the author 
writes: "I am not anxious to have my name identified 
with the tract, as some persons who don't know all the 
circumstances might consider it too ridiculous; but those 
for whom I wrote, and who understand my object, would 
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at once conclude that the end would not have been 
answered had it been written in any other strain." 

Mr. KeyselTs acceptance of an invitation for a third 
year to Clitheroe was conditional, and was not confirmed 
by an actual appointment. When the Conference met he 
found his name down for the Durham circuit* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MINI8TRY — DURHAM. — 1843-4. 

Mr. Kkysell's five years' ministerial labour had been 
confined to the ecclesiastical division known in Metho- 
dism as the Manchester and Bolton District ; but by his 
appointment to the Durham circuit by the Conference 
of 1843, he was removed far from old associations to the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne District One attraction the new 
sphere had for him, in Isaac Denison, his superintendent 
at New Mills, being already on the ground. This fact 
further explains to some extent the secret of his appoint- 
ment there. He had also for a second colleague, Henry 
Hine. 

The severe illness which he had at Clitheroe so 
weakened his nervous system, that his mind lost much 
of its natural buoyancy, and combined with other cir- 
cumstances, left him to a considerable extent a prey to 
mental gloom. The change to a new circuit failed to 
relieve his attacks of melancholy, but rather deepened the 
sombreness of his thoughts. A long-promised visit which 
he paid to Huby on his way to Durham, although most 
agreeable to his feelings, yet failed to rouse him out of his 
lowness of spirits. Shortly after his arrival at his new 
home he wrote to Mr. Robert Denison : " Here I am, 
pretty well in body, but very unsettled in mind. After 
leaving you at Buttersike bar I felt exceedingly depressed; 
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and although I could, now and then, think myself into 
a momentary state of pleasure, some unseen power seemed 
to fling a gloomy shadow over my heart, and darkened 
every ray of light. In vain I tried to shake it off. I 
thought of the blood of Christ, of the hope of glory, and 
of the land of eternal rest. I thought of Durham, and 
of the field of usefulness on which I was about to enter ; 
but still I was sad. Sad indeed I was, but why, I cannot 
tell. I had many times promised myself great pleasure 
in visiting your house, but never anticipated the gloomi- 
ness and sorrow I felt on leaving it. I had a pleasant 
ride through a rich and lovely country, — excepting one 
storm, combining heavy thunder, tremendous rain, and 
vivid lightning. But with all the richness of scenery 
and diversity of objects, I still remained gloomy, and 
gloomy I have remained since, and gloomy I am 
this morning. May God look upon me, and raise 
me up ! " 

He found the Durham circuit to be, in some respects, 
different from those in which he had previously laboured. 
The city congregation, worshipping in a chapel of mode- 
rate pretensions, although not remarkably numerous or 
influential, was yet, perhaps, superior in intelligence and 
social respectability to most of those amongst which he 
had regularly exercised his ministry, and certainly to the 
one at the head of the circuit which he had recently left. 
The country places, which were very numerous, were all 
colliery villages, not generally attractive or picturesque 
in their appearance. In place of the farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers of Shropshire, to whom he preached as a 
Local-Preacher ; and in place of the " mill-hands" of his 
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first three circuits, he had for his new hearers to a large 
extent the colliers of the North, a somewhat peculiar and 
interesting class. In going his rounds, instead of a few 
peasants with smock-frocks and slouching gait, and instead 
of swarms of factory operatives with wooden shoes 
clattering noisely on the .pavement, he met with gangs of 
coal-miners with pick-axes, candle-cases, and Davy-lamps, 
and black as sweeps or negroes. In meeting them in 
working gear, returning fJTTbterranean toU, recogni- 
tion would be impossible in any case, only that now and 
then, and here and there, a broad grin on a black face, or 
an awkward salutation from a grimy figure, told the 
pleased Preacher that the dusky apparition before him 
was that of some member or hearer. In domiciliary visi- 
tation among the long and uniform " pit-rows/ 1 he could 
not report, as he did of Slaidburn, that each cottage was 
as clean as the palace of a king. The blackness of the 
staple article of business prevented this; and here and 
there upon a cottage floor a half-nude collier making 
his ablutions with soap-suds in a spacious washing-tub 
was occasionally the first sight which met the Pastor's 
gaze upon entering the pit-man's home. The number of 
villages was so great that the three Ministers had each to 
preach three times almost every Sunday, and regularly on 
four week-days besides. 

Mr. IfcJlt *» h^ta. rf * «. M. ™ 
soon made known to his Huby friends: "On Sunday- 
morning I preached in Durham the same strmon I 
preached in Huby. O, how my heart beat! My face 
was first blushing, and anon turning deadly pale with 
Excitement I thought for a time I should be obliged 
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to desist ; but after I had preached about ten minutes 
I mastered myself, and got on with ease and power. By 
what I can hear, there has not been so much responding 
in the chapel for some time as that morning; and if there 
were no other effects the people seemed very much sur- 
prised, either at what I said, or at the manner in which 
I said it. I preached in the afternoon in a small chapel 
about two miles off, from — * This is the love of God that 
we keep His commandments.' I had the most easy 
time I have had for twelve months. At night I 
preached from — l Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.' I scarcely ever saw a congregation more 
aroused ; but on calling a prayer-meeting almost all left, 
owing, I believe, to the fact that the congregation was 
composed chiefly of persons from other parts of the cir- 
cuit. On Monday-night I preached in Durham from — 
' Keep yourselves in the love of God;' I enjoyed ease and 
liberty, but little power. Durham chapel is a pretty good 
one, will hold about a thousand, and the congregation is 
respectable. I pray God send us a great breaking down 
amongst them ; their life seems languid, and their mode 
of proceeding very stiff. I cannot pretend to say how I 
shall like the circuit yet; I think pretty well. The air 
is pure and healthy; and in body I feel better than 
usual The city as a whole is very beautiful; some parts 
rich and romantic. From my room- window I can see on 
the right hand a cluster of different-sized houses sloping 
down the side of a hill, the gardens of which come 
sweeping down to the side of the river which glides 
peacefully within fifty yards of our house-door. Straight 
forward, right over a forest of houses, on the top of 

K 
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another hill, stands the castle, used as a college, the seat 
of wisdom. On the left, within sight, is the cathedral, 
raising its venerable tower, and other minor domes and 
spires ; which latter start up and seem to envy the former 
its command and greatness. I have not been much about 
the city. There is one lovely walk in groves of trees on 
the banks of the river, from which there is a splendid 
view of the cathedral and castle on the other side." 

On the subject of religion, he added in a postscript : — 
" I find the Lord has awakened one sinner during the 
week. God grant that thousands may arise and turn to 
the Lord! I shall be very happy here, if we home a 
revival" 

This condition was not realized, and, as a consequence, 
he did not during the whole year experience his usual 
happiness. He was diligent in labours, and ardent in 
prayers, for the longed-for revival ; but from a variety of 
causes he was not rewarded with his wonted success. His 
plain, pointed preaching was not quite so effective when 
addressed to the frigid and intellectual hearers of a cathe- 
dral town, as amongst congregations less formal and more 
emotional, made up largely of factory operatives, such as 
he had in his former circuits. It is thought too, by one 
who laboured with him at Clitheroe, that the compara- 
tively humble character of his audiences there induced to 
some extent a carelessness in pulpit, preparation, and 
that upon leaving that circuit his sermons were neither 
so rich in matter, nor finished in style, as was afterwards 
the case. Besides, his immediate predecessor in Durham 
was a young Minister of great intellectual vigour, who 
has since risen to prominence in the Connexion. 
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i 

But the grand hindrance to his ministry in this circuit, 
especially amongst the colliery population, was found in 
the peculiar circumstances of the times. At the period 
of his arrival a spirit of dissatisfaction was prevalent 
throughout the great coal district of the north, and a 
formidable " Union " amongst the colliers had commenced 
a deadly struggle for the mastery with the employers of 
labour. It was a time when mischievous theories were 
industriously propagated amongst the working-classes, and 
the attempt to put them into practice was most disastrous 
to themselves. Under these circumstances the " revival " 
which took place was not the one for which Keysell hoped, 
but rather a revival of evil passions and dark animosities. 
Hence, his year in this colliery circuit was not one of 
extension, but of hindrance, and towards the close, when 
the " strike " amongst the pit-men actually took place, 
of religious desolation. And yet, during the whole 
twelve months, the most barren and discouraging of 
his ministry, the faithful Preacher desired to know 
nothing amongst the people " save Jesus Christ and. Him 
crucified." 

The inadequacy of his strength to the laboriousness of the 
circuit, and the discouraging prospects of the times, led 
him, in his state of low spirits, to resolve at the close of 
the first quarter to seek a change at the end of the 
year. He wrote thus to his sister: — "With regard to 
myself, I think I am much as usual. I find the labour 
of this circuit too much for me, and am therefore fully 
decided upon leaving, if the Lord spare me, at Con- 
ference. A man, to do justice to this circuit, will need 
the mind of an angel, so that he can receive knowledge 
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without study, and the bodily power of an elephant. 
The whole time is so taken up in taxing the body that I 
can find none to devote to the improvement of the mind. 
What with preaching -and missionary-meetings, we have 
been at it, and always at it, and hence I have been always 
very tired. For the past month we have been holding 
meetings in the small places of the circuit, as many as 
seven in a week. They have really been very profitable 
to the heart, but very oppressive to the body. This 
morning I feel the effect of yesterday's labour. 'Tis true 
I only preached twice in Durham chapel; but my soul 
seems encased in icebergs when in Durham pulpit. I 
never met with a decent congregation half so cold. I 
hope, against all human hope, that something will be 
done. Last night we held a prayer-meeting which seemed 
of an extraordinary character, because it was as lively as 
what we should call in Lancashire, a very cold affair^ 
Well, the Lord can thaw mountains of ice, and I trust 
that a spring-time will chase away this winter from our 
souls. With regard to myself, I cannot get on at all 
here without an unusual degree of warmth of heart. 
May God breathe upon me the Holy Spirit ! " 

The last week of 1843 was unusually laborious for him. 
Christmas Eve falling on a Sunday he had his usual bard 
day's work. Next day he again preached three times* 
On the Tuesday was held the circuit quarterly-meeting, 
which, if not so agonizing to the feelings of a Methodist 
Preacher as " tithing time at stock " was to Cowper/s 
Hssex Clergyman, is generally a day of some anxiety. 
At the close of the quarter-day he spoke at an educational 
meeting held in the chapel, and, although unwell, was 
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carried away with excited feeling. Next evening he 
spoke in the same style, at a similar meeting in 
the Independent chapel. On Thursday he preached in 
the country; and ended the year by preaching three 
times in Durham. The last of these occasions was the 
watch-night service, when he put forth all his remaining 
strength, as with solemn earnestness he discoursed on 
" Compel them to come in." During the latter part of 
the sermon some in the congregation were seen to tremble 
under the powerful appeals; . " I got to bed," he reports-, 
"about half-past one in the morning on the first of 
January, quite exhausted, and not very happy. Durham 
is very dead; we see no signs of increase. " 

Educational meetings were at this time very generally 
held by the Methodist and Nonconformist Churches. The 
occasion of them was the withdrawal, in the preceding 
session of Parliament, of the educational clauses of Sir 
James Graham's Factory Bill. Having, by their opposi- 
tion prevented government legislation in the matter of 
education, they felt bound to promote the establishment 
of schools by efforts of their own. At the meeting held 
in the Durham Independent chapel in furtherance, I 
believe, of this object, one of the speakers read the 
Puseyite tract, to which Mr. Keysell published a reply at 
Clitheroe. When his turn to speak came he followed up 
the remarks made on this subject, which his previous 
knowledge of it qualified him to do, with considerable 
effect upon the audience. 

The second month of the new year found poor Keysell 
still low in spirits, and over-taxed in bodily strength. 
Thus he writes to Miss Denison of Huby: — "I am not 
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quite dead, nor quite welL I am always tired; and the 
only joyous prospect for my physical system is the dawn 
of Conference, when, if the Lord spare me, I purpose cer- 
tainly to leave Durham. It is decidedly too hard for me ; 
and I dare no more venture to stay another year than 
attempt a war against Hercules. I do not feel happy at 
all. I cannot do my work so fully as I could wish. We 
are at it, and always at it; hence I cannot attend so 
vigorously to what I have to do to-day, because of the 
work I must do to-morrow. Praise the Lord ! we have a 
few instances of success in different parts of the circuit; 
but as for Durham city, I never found anything in 
Methodism like it. The feelings I have are as though I 
was encircled in icebergs preaching to Stoics. You will 
readily judge that they are not, generally speaking, in 
love with my preaching. The Lord have mercy upon us, 
preacher and people ! The country places are somewhat 
better; but I feel shackled as, owing to our continuity of 
labour, I cannot devote to them the strength which they 
require. I hope, if the Lord sees fit, to get into York- 
shire or Lancashire. We are verily more north here, 
morally as well as physically. 

u I have not got your letter now ; but I well remember 
the inspiration with which you spoke about the glory of 
your harvest moon. (Shame on me, I am answering it ( 
amidst the frosts and snows of winter!) I admired her 
fulness and brightness here. She shone with as much 
magnificence at Durham as at Huby. Ah ! and the same 
eye of Providence which is over you there rests on us 
here. True, I had not your Yorkshire hills and plains 
and waving fields of corn. You saw her gilding the works 
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of nature ; I saw her garnishing the works of art. You 
saw her flinging a flood of light over the vast expanse, the 
temple of God; I saw her rays streaming on high piles of 
building, raised by the hand of man. Last Sunday-night 
on returning from chapel, the moon shone in her fulness, 
and the earth was wrapped in snow. I stood still, rivetted 
to the spot, enamoured with the scene. I do think 
that your harvest moon and Yorkshire views could not 
exceed that. You boasted — and well you might— of the 
one; I do of the other. You saw the orb enriched with 
a deeper hue, smiling on fields of ripening corn waving in 
the breeze; I saw her with a pale, full, placid face, re- 
joicing in her own reflection thrown back by the snow- 
girt earth, which glistened like a vast expanse of burnished 
silver. I have enjoyed these evening walks. There is a 
placidity in the cold light above, and a solemnity about 
the earth in her winding-sheet, congenial to reflection." 

The Spring of 1844 arrived and found Mr. Keysell 
still suffering from mental depression. To a new corres- 
pondent, who became his wife the following autumn, and 
is now his widow, he wrote in April : — " I feel rather 
gloomy, my dearest Lizzy. Why I should be so, I can- 
not tell. The sun shines brilliantly; the sky is cloudless; 
the hills and dales and woods are dressing in Spring's 
attire ; heaven and earth seem to smile ; — then, why 
should I feel sad ? I have upper and nether springs of 
comfort; — then why should I drink so deeply as 1 some- 
times do of the cup of sadness 1 God is my Father ; 
Christ is my Redeemer ; the Holy Ghost is my Com-r 
forter ; in some degree I have been made the partaker 
of grace, the earnest of glory everlasting ; I have all 
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heaven interested in my welfare ; on earth many love me, 

and I know of none — not one — that hates me ; — then, 

why should I feel this tendency to despond ? Ah ! why 

indeed ? May God have mercy upon me ! The secret 

is all within, and not without : I want 

* a heart to praise my God, 
A heart from tin get free.' 

I am fretful, — easily agitated. It is not what I once 
used to feel. I was weeks, months, years, with perfect, 
uninterrupted peace; — not a single wave or ripple of un^ 
kindly feeling. Lord help me!" 

While deploring the want of his former spiritual en- 
joyment, and while enduring sufferings which had perhaps 
more to do with his nerves than with his faith, he was 
desirous of promoting the religious interests of his new 
correspondent : " I hope, my dear Lizzy," he writes, "you 
are making some advances in the divine life. Be sure 
you attend regularly and statedly to private prayer and 
reading the Bible. Our Lord Jesus Christ is always 
watching over you. He has begun His work in your 
heart, and intends to complete it, if you do not frus- 
trate His merciful design. The Lord bless you ! The 
Lord bless you ! " 

Again he writes in a somewhat poetical vein : " How 
glad I should be to just take a view of your Gloucester- 
shire scenery ! I suppose you have Spring there in all 
its charms. Well, when you look down and see the 
Severn winding through the valley, think of ' the river 
of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and the Lamb/ When you view your large forest- 
trees, think of s the tree of life which bare twelve man- 
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ner of fruits,' and whose leaves were ' for the healing of 
the nations.' In the morning, when the rising sun is 
scattering the mists which overhang the surrounding hills, 
think of the ' Sun of Righteousness with healing in His 
wings.' When your thoughts are carried away with the 
wide-spreading scenery you have so often talked about, 
and you are led to admire nature's lovely charms, then 
be sure to think of the 

* land of pure delights, 
Where saints immortal reign.' 

And when revived by the fragrant breath of Spring, and 
observing her hues, and flowers, and gems, you are led 
almost to wish that she could live for ever, then remem- 
ber that in heaven — 

' everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers.' 

I do pray, my dear Lizzy, that we both may arrive safely 
there." 

The last quarter of Mr. Keysell's year in the Durham 
circuit was one of great disturbance in the northern 
coal district, and of consequent social disorganization. 
The colliers' " Union," in the struggle with the masters, 
carried their measures to the extreme of a general " strike." 
Early in April, upon the rejection of the miners' 
ultimatum, the men refused to work ; whereupon the 
coal-proprietors, to whom the cottages belonged, pro- 
ceeded to eject them and their families by force, so that 
thousands throughout the district had to encamp by the 
road side, or find shelter where best they could. This 
terrible conflict between labour and capital had the 
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effect of arousing the worst animosities ; and against no 
class were the ill-feelings of the majority more fiercely 
directed than the minority of pit-men who were not of 
the Union. Their right to sell their labour to whom, and 
on what terms they pleased, was denied them by the 
intimidating mass. The feelings shewn, by some at least, 
may be seen from the following extract of one of Mr. 
KeyselTs letters to Miss Bynon: — "July 6th, 1844. — 
Last Sunday as two of the colliers who are at work 
were descending the pit to prepare for Monday, by some 
mishap they were dashed to the bottom, and were both 
killed on the spot. A great number of Unionists got 
together round the pit mouth, and as the two mutilated 
bodies were brought out some of the leaders of the Union 
had great difficulty in suppressing a desire on the part of 
the mob to shout for joy, because, as they said, two of their 
enemies were destroyed. As J. S. was going to preach he 
was accosted by some colliers' wives, who asked, if it were 
true that the men were killed. On his telling them that 
it was too true, they vociferated like fiends, c That's right ! 
come women, let's have a jig for that ! ' — The results of 
this strike are awful, and some of the practices of the pit- 
men and their families are of a horrible and diabolical 
nature." 

The influence of religion saved many of its professors 
amongst the colliers from the shocking excesses into 
which their ungodly fellow-workmen were hurried in 
this time of confusion and strife. A large number, 
however, through their connection with the Union and 
otherwise, were led into evil courses, and not a few made . 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. " At Sher- 
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burn Hill," wrote Mr. Keysell, "there is a very unpleasant, 
in fact a baneful, feeling in existence between those mem- 
bers of Society who are, what they call, Union men and 
those who are not." The result of these disastrous dis- 
turbances was that during the midsummer quarter the 
Durham circuit suffered a loss of nearly a hundred mem- 
bers. In the letter from which the foregoing extract is 
taken it is further reported : " Our quarter-day is oyer, and 
notwithstanding .the agitated state of the country, the 
financial department was far better than the most 
sanguine anticipated; our deficiency is comparatively 

trifling. Among the pit-men things are 

wearing an alarming aspect. At Kelloe some wretched 
characters are in the habit of going about from door 
to door of the houses belonging to parties opposed to 
the Union, carrying something like a coffin, and reading 
the burial service with great gravity. .... The 
masters are proceeding to eject some of the men from 
the houses. The soldiers continue in the city and at 
Thornley. What the result will be God only knows." 

Part of the result was then apparent enough ; for in 
a previous communication he wrote : " Many thousands 
are out of work, and great poverty, distress and dis- 
affection prevail." The religious consequences to 
Methodism and other Churches were most disastrous. 
The total loss of members to the Durham circuit, — 
the greater part of which was sustained after Mr. 
Keysell left, — amounted to upwards of three hundred ; 
so that at the Conference of 1845 the ministerial staff 
had to be reduced from three Preachers to two. The 
circuit has since more than repaired its loss, and is now 
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about to be divided, Chester-le-Street to become the head 
of a new circuit. 

Notwithstanding the peculiar troubles of the neigh- 
bourhood, KeyselTs feelings towards the close of his 
year in Durham were happier, — so far as the enjoyment 
of his own pulpit labours was concerned, — than during 
the earlier months. Thus he reported about midsummer : 
" On Sunday I preached in Durham to good congregations 
from Psalm ciii. 13. and Rev. xxiL 17. I never before 
had so much ease and liberty in this city. I almost think 
you will say, c Wonders will never cease ! ' when I tell 
you that some of the more refined were highly, delighted, 
and professed to be much profited ! Last night I again 
preached here from Romcms iv. 20 ; and I had more 
liberty than on Sunday* So you will be glad when 
I tell you that I really felt happy in preaching in Durham. 
I felt the pleasure which I generally enjoy with a small 
simple-hearted congregation in a country chapel," 

Nor did the local disturbances prevent the lovers of other 
kinds of pleasure from indulging in their favourite amuse- 
ments, as the same letter bears witness : " Yesterday 
and to-day is held the Durham Regatta, and for once 
the phlegmatic inhabitants of this city seem excited. 
To my mind it seems a passingly ridiculous affair. 
Whilst I am writing at my desk at my study-window 
the heroes of the Regatta — the aquatic gentry — are 
gone down the river tugging at the oars with all their 
might, while the crowds on the bridge and lining the 
banks of the river shout amain. ■ Vain, empty joys ! " 
A dozen years before he would not have sat writing 
at a desk in close proximity to such a scene, but would 
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have been sure to be amongst the noisiest of the 
spectators ; that is if he did not wave a flag or pull an 
oar himself " And such were some of you ; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God." 

On his last Sunday in the Durham pulpit he had in his 
congregation a larger and odder collection of " big-wigs " 
than is often* found in a Methodist chapel. " In my con- 
gregation yesterday," he writes, " I had two English 
attorneys and an English barrister, and also a German 
attorney and a German judge. The Germans called upon 
me, and sat an hour last night to make some inquiries 
about Methodism. They are. dining to-day with the 
Bishop of Chester and the Judges ; — it is Durham Assizes." 
To another correspondent he says : " I admired their 
simplicity and piety." 

When Conference arrived, and Mr. Keysell received an 
appointment to another sphere of labour, it was with no 
little regret, after all, that many in the Durham circuit 
parted with their young Minister. Some, it is true, who 
came to God's house mainly to be gratified with what 
are called "intellectual treats," and who, instead of 
receiving these, were questioned with an unmistakable 
plainness as to how they should escape the damnation of 
hell, were not in raptures with his preaching. But even 
these could not fail to honour his motives and to admire 
his zeal. In leaving at the end of one year, — a thing in 
itself generally undesirable and suspicious, — he was in- 
fluenced principally by the change of position involved in 
his approaching marriage. The want of adaptation in the 
fervent style of his preaching, as he judged himself, to 
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the frigidity of the city congregation had also something 
to do with his resolution to leave. The laboriousness of 
the circuit too, requiring, as he thought, " the strength of 
an elephant," — which he certainly never possessed, — influ- 
enced his decision. And yet, with regard to this latter 
reason, the facts of the year' shewed that, through the 
Divine blessing, he did not sink beneath his toil In the 
month of June he wrote to Miss Bynon : " You will be 
glad to hear that I am very much better in health. Mr. 

D and Mr. H are occasionally poorly ; and I am 

the only one of the three that has been able to take full 
work, and, in addition, some of the appointments of the 
others." One thing is certain, that in leaving at the end 
of twelve months, no indolent love of ease, or cowardly 
escaping from difficulties, influenced this self-denying and 
laborious Minister. 

At the Conference an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by the stewards of Barnard-Castle to secure his services 
for their circuit. His actual appointment was to Melton- 
Mowbray; of which he wrote to his friends at Kidder- 
minster as soon as he ascertained his destination : — -" I 
know nothing about it, except that it is famous for Stilton 
cheese and fat sheep." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MINISTRY — MELTON-MOWBRAY. — 1 844-6. 

In leaving Durham, Thomas Owen Keysell parted for a 
second time with his superintendent, host, and friend, 
Isaac Denison. In his marriage to Miss Bynon, niece of 
Mrs. Denison, on the twenty-ninth of August, 1844, an 
additional bond of union between the two ministers was 
created. To his " Dear Uncle," — as Keysell pleasantly 
addressed his old colleague, — he wrote soon after his 
arrival in his new circuit, as follows : " MeLton-Mowbray^ 
Sept 9th 9 1844, — On Thursday- week I and my dear Bess 
were married at Newland church. We returned to Little 
Dean Hill to dine; after which the carriage conveyed 
us to Elton Pike, where we met the coach, and with 

Miss R went to Gloucester. The next day, having 

seen Mary Ann off by the Bristol train, we started for 
our circuit ; but owing to the route being indirect we did 
not arrive in Melton till the following evening. I soon 
found that my appointments were those of an out-week ; 
that I should leave on the Sunday-morning, and not 
return till the Thursday. Mr. Burgess, the super., — 
seemingly a kind, pious, and business-like man, — said 
that I had better take * my wife' with me ; that the 
friends would much rather I did So than leave her 
amongst strangers at Melton. On the Sunday-morn- 
ing a very respectable young farmer met us with a kind 
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of * white-chapel ' to take us to Broughton, six miles off, 
where I had to preach chapel sermons. — The trustees of 
the different chapels in the circuit having agreed to raise the 
chief part of the fund for supporting the third Preacher. — 
I did not much enjoy myself preaching. I was very low 
and depressed, and was almost suffocated with heat, and 
stunned with uproarious music and chorus-singing. They 
are a nice, warm-hearted people ; and I and my dear 
wife enjoyed ourselves at a respectable farm-house. 
On Monday we went six miles further. An old maid 
with whom we stayed and were very comfortable, 
fetched us in a spring-cart I preached with some 
freedom. On the Tuesday the same maiden lady drove 
us six miles to where we stayed at a Mr. Bonser's, 
who has a son in our ministry. I preached and gave 
tickets. The next day we stayed at another farmer's, a 
mile-and-a-half off; and on Thursday-morning we were 
driven most of the way home." 

The " home " consisted of two furnished apartments, 
pleasantly situated in the centre of Melton-Mowbray. So 
far as lodgings were concerned they could not have been 
more agreeable and comfortable ; but still they were not 
so desirable for a Minister and his wife as a house of their 
own. The increase of Ministers' residences throughout 
the Connexion had not for some years kept pace with the 
increase of Ministers ; so that in matters of domicile a 
considerable number of newly-married Preachers were 
"houseless," in the sense of being without a regular 
parsonage-house, or "manse," — a state of things which 
has since been remedied. 
: During his six years of bachelor preacher-life, the young 
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Minister's forethought had been mostly occupied in seek- 
ing material for the pulpit, and in making provision for 
spiritual wants. As for the more substantial requirements 
of the table, he came as a lodger when summoned to his 
meals, and partook, according to the variations of a very 
precarious appetite, of the food set before him. Into the 
antecedent mysteries of marketing and cookery he had 
not been initiated; and perhaps, like most young men, 
little dreamt of his indebtedness to the care and fore- 
thought of good housewifery. But in his new establish- 
ment he found out the secret that English dinners are not 
served up in the magic style described in Arabian story, 
but must be purchased and prepared before they can be 
eaten. "It is a queer thing to me," he wrote to Mr. 
Denison, " to think about providing for myself. I am 
sometimes puzzled what to have to eat, and poor Bess is 
as much puzzled to know what to get ; but we shall mend 
of that." In one sense they did ; and yet Mrs. Keysell 
has declared that with " his exceedingly delicate appetite* 
loathing almost everything in the shape of food, one of 
the greatest trials of my married life was to know what 
to get for him to eat." 

By the change of residence from Durham to Melton- 
Mowbray, the ecclesiastical associations of a cathedral 
city, where minor canons can be met at almost every 
street corner, were exchanged for the profaner connec- 
tions of a great hunting rendezvous, where the scarlet 
jackets of the followers of the chase predominated over 
clerical black, and where instead of the dozen prebendal 
stalls of Durham minster, there are eight hundred stalls 
for the horses of the Melton hunt. The staple trade of 
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the new circuit was not in coal, but in that luxury of 
epicures, Stilton cheese, and in the coarser luxury of 
pork-pies. In geographical extent it exceeds Durham, 
with the number of preaching-places nearly as many, 
being twenty-five. So far therefore, as physical toil is 
concerned, the change would have brought no relief were 
it not for the important exception of a circuit horse and 
gig. And when this conveyance, common to the three 
Ministers, was not available, a " kind of white-chapel " or 
a " spring-cart " was willingly furnished by some generous 
farmer or kindly old maid. 

In Methodism, Melton-Mowbray took rank at that time 
with "respectable country circuits." After the new 
Preacher's first Sabbath in the town, he wrote to his late 
superintendent : " On Sunday I preached at Melton, 
morning and evening, with life and power. At night the 
chapel was crowded. It is about as large as the Durham 
chapel, but differently formed. A great number stayed 
to the prayer-meeting; five persons came forward as peni- 
tents, and I hope good was done. It was the best day to 
my own soul I have had for some time. The people are 
very lively, and in earnest about a revival ; such a different 
element to Durham. I think I shall have my health, and 
be useful and happy here." 

These expectations were to some extent realized. In 
the depth of the first winter he reported that his health 
was better than it had been for years ; and in the following 
spring an old farmer said to him : " You are a king of a 
man to what you were when you came here ! " His 
domestic happiness was largely increased, so that he wrote 
to his sister : " I and my dear wife are as happy as tempor- 
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alities can make us ; all we want is more grace." His 
own spiritual state was honestly and scripturaHy examined 
and proved. " I have been latterly," he says, " casting up 
my spiritual accounts in the sight of God, and find the 
balance-sheet not so much in my favour as it ought to be. 
I have a desire amounting to misery to be more holy and 
useful, and the last few days I have been consecrating 
myself afresh to God. I hope to see better days than I 
have ever yet seen. Poor, guilty wretch I feel myself. 
What could I do without the blood of Christ ? The 
blood ! — the blood of the Lamb/ — that is all f" 

His time in his new, as in his late circuit, was largely 
occupied by attendance at missionary-meetings. The 
Foreign Missions of Methodism are perhaps its greatest 
glory. The Wesleyan Missionary Society, in the funds 
raised, the agency employed, and the results attained, is 
second to no similar institution in existence. The secret 
of its financial success is to be found largely, not only in 
the completeness of its organization, but in the extent of 
its home operations. In the humblest hamlet in which 
Methodism finds a footing, the missionary organization, 
with its body of collectors, its subscribers, boxes, and 
meetings, is sure to be introduced. It is quite an adage 
in the Connexion that no new chapel is completely 
" opened" until a missionary-meeting has been held in it. 
Indeed in some places where there is no chapel in existence ; 
where the ordinary services are conducted in a school- 
room, a barn, or a cottage, there is nevertheless, an annual 
meeting for Foreign Missions. Into whatever nook or 
corner of the country the tourist may penetrate, if he find 
there a Methodist chapel, the lowliest and most diminutive, 
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be djtfeorers a wp*in% front which there Am forth i 
of tlfssxi influence to an empire as populous as 
and to island* as far off as Fiji There are places 
the celebration of the nuanonarr anniveraary is regarded 
as the great event of the year. Then the Tillage wean a 
holida y aspect; ploughshares rest idly in the furrous ; and 
rehicles of all styles of architecture come crowding with 
friends from a distance. The "deputation" from London, 
Manchester, Leeds, or some other great town, is fetched 
from the nearest railway station ; and those favoured with 
invitations to meet him by the hospitable host expect 
to lay in a stock of u connexional news." At the public- 
meeting the rustic listeners, far removed from the reach 
of penny newspapers, receive no small addition to their 
geographical and ethnological knowledge, hear more about 
their species that day than during the whole year beside ; 
and while listening to speeches which frequently combine 
genuine eloquence, brilliant wit, genial humour, and deep 
pathos, have their understandings instructed, their hearts 
opened, and their sympathies enlarged. 

All this, however, involves an additional tax upon 
Ministers stationed in circuits which comprise a large 
number of country-places, as well as upon such Preachers 
as have the burdensome reputation of being " good plat- 
form-men. " During KeyselTs first three months at 
Melton-Mowbray he had to speak at about twenty 
missionary-meetings/ all within the limits of his own 
circuit, besides attending to his other and more incum- 
bent ministerial duties. During the corresponding period 
of the following year he had to go through the same 
campaign, the close of which he thus chronicles : — " This 
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week I have been engaged in attending missionary-meet, 
ings. "Wednesday-evening we held the last of twenty- 
three; nineteen of which I have attended. That tax 
upon our physical energies is over for a time. Some of 
them have been profitable. The other day we were' 
disappointed of the presence of one of our own Preachers 
and of a returned Missionary. I had therefore to en- 
counter the disappointed countenances of a congregation, 
with the aid of one of our Local-Preachers, one not the 
most efficient on the platform. However we got a gentle- 
man in the chair, who made a short speech. I then read 
the Report, after which I spoke with considerable ease for 
an hour. My local brother then spoke about twenty 
minutes. I then occupied the time another half-hour, 
and concluded with the collection, which shewed an 
improvement. We have had other instances where the 
weight has fallen on myself and another. I am glad they 
are over." 

The speaker's oratorical powers were further called into 
requisition by a series of meetings held for the purpose of 
promoting a scheme for the extinction of chapel-debts in; 
the Melton-Mowbray circuit. When Mr. Burgess was 
appointed to labour there in 1842, he found, according to 
his own account, " an excellent people, cordially attached 
to Wesleyan-Methodism, but considerably discouraged by 
the circumstance of having to provide for a second married 
Minister, whilst their ordinary income was not more than : 
sufficient to support one family and a single man." Under 
these circumstances the good superintendent, who was both 
bold and wise, matured a "plan" for the liquidation of 
the debts upon trust-property, in order that the surplus 
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income might be free fur the support of the ministry 
already on the ground, and for the sustentation of a pro* 
posed additional man. When a community is debtor the 
sense of individual obligation is very faintly felt, where 
felt at all ; while the mass are generally insensible to any 
personal responsibility whatever. Hence, Ministers and 
Trustees are driven, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to the expedients of indirect taxation, to raise the " ways 
and means," which ought to be supplied directly and 
willingly by the liberality of Christian people. The 
Melton-Mowbray scheme was necessarily of the' round- 
about kind, and included " special meetings in connection 
with every chapel in the circuit;" a bazaar; donations; 
and two thousand shares of twenty-eight shillings each, to 
be paid in seven years by quarterly instalments. The plan 
was put into successful operation, and, in expectation of 
its success, Mr. Keysell was appointed by Conference as 
the additional Minister asked for by the circuit. It was, 
in the further working out of this scheme, by attending 
a series of tea-meetings, that he and his colleagues had 
again to go over the old missionary-meeting ground. He 
had thus further an opportunity of hearing Dr. Newton, 
who attended the inaugural meeting in January, Dr. Beau- 
mont, and other pulpit and platform celebrities, both 
preach and speak. His own speeches at these meetings 
are to this day spoken of in the circuit as " interesting 
and instructive. 7 ' Still this was not quite the kind of 
work in which he most delighted. The pulpit and the 
prayer-meeting were the places where he most loved to 
labour. The cries of penitents had more music for him 
than the jingle of cups and saucers and the hum of con- 
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version. Warning sinners was more in his way than 
raising money, especially when connected with his own 
temporal support No minister could feel a greater dis- 
relish to "sei^etebles," or a greater desire to give himself 
" continually to prayer and to the ministry of the word," 
than he. At the same time, when he saw a necessity for 
engaging in uncongenial work, he was not unwilling to do 
his part, and scorned the excuse, too frequently the sub- 
terfuge of indolence : — " It is not in my way; I have no 
talent for that kind of work." 

Little did Wesley suspect, when he wrote his Letter to 
a Friend Concerning Tea, dissuading from its use both on 
the ground of health and expense, what a " power" in 
Methodism the tea-meeting should become. So far as it 
is promotive of a social and friendly feeling, it is not 
without its advantages. On such occasions everyone puts 
on his kindliest manners, and wears his blandest smiles. 
It is pleasing too to see u young men and maidens, old 
men and children," belonging to all social grades, sitting 
down at a common table, at which well-dressed ladies 
serve with Christian politeness workmen and their wives. 
It is when the tea-meeting is resorted to as a financial 
stratagem that it rather reflects some discredit upon the 
condition of religious pecuniary liberality. When a 
religious institution requires support, why is help not 
instantly forthcoming for the object's sake 1 Why should 
Christian benevolence require to be decoyed to its plain 
duty by the attractions of a social feast 1 

A bazaar for the sale of articles is a still more question- 
able mode of raising money for religious objects and, 
institutions. Of course there can be nothing wrong in 
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principle in making contributions for the support of 
the Gospel in kind; and as in a country possessing' a 
money currency, creditors are unwilling to accept pay- 
ment in pincushions and crochet-collars, it cannot be wrong 
to dispose of the articles contributed by means of a pub- 
lic sale. It is in the accessories that the evils are gene- 
rally found,— not necessarily, but certainly very commonly. 
The whole thing, moreover, although looked upon as an 
exhibition of liberality, is, paradoxically enough, an evi- 
dence of its absence. It shews, if those who have the 
care and trouble of the management are self-denying and 
liberal, that there are others who will not contribute to 
religious objects without an equivalent, while a few are 
mean enough to exact more than an equivalent. When 
a house has to be built for the Lord, why should not the 
members of the Christian Church now aet like the mem- 
bers of the Jewish Church in the days of David and 
Solomon, when u the people rejoiced, for that they offered 
willingly, because with perfect heart they offered willingly 
to the Lord ?" The sense of duty and privilege in con- 
nection with the support of God's house must be felt very 
faintly by the man who will not contribute except he 
receive some return for his money in the form of sofa- 
cushions, anti-Macassars, smoking-caps, and slippers! 
However Mr. Keysell might have thought of all this, he 
knew very well that the Church, with all its boasted 
liberality, was yet unprepared to accept the Divine 
challenge : " Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in mine house, and prove Me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
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there shall not be room enough to receive it." In this 
matter he was willing to take religious society as it is; 
and hence, he entered with as much heart as possible into 
the bazaar project, as part of the Melton-Mowbray chapel- 
debt liquidation scheme. He wrote home for contributions, 
and at the same time gave some information of the pros- 
pects : — " We have promised for the bazaar a fat heifer, 
some ewes and lambs, ducks, a sack of flour, a bag of 
wheat, a snaffle bridle, a pair of spectacles, wheelbarrows, 
a new cart, chairs, stools, a new arm-chair, a wash-hand- 
stand, many Stilton cheeses, and (to show that all is fish 
that comes to our net) one of the friends has tried to beg 
a donkey !" 

The sale came off in May, 1845, and realized more 
than double the estimated amount. Keysell sent an 
account of the whole plan in operation in the circuit, 
including the bazaar, to a religious newspaper; but, like 
many another correspondent, was chagrined to find his 
report mangled, as he thought, by editorial abridgment. 
He complained especially that " the spiritual and most 
important part was left out, and the trifling part given." 
Those who are curious to know what "the spiritual part" 
could be, especially in connection with the bazaar, will 
join in the complaint. 

The Melton-Mowbray scheme was so far successful 
that the third Minister was supported mainly by the 
contributions of the chapel trusts ; the circuit and its 
Ministers received the thanks of the District-Meeting for 
adopting the measure ; and Mr. Burgess was urged by . 
Mr. Vevers, the chairman of the district, to publish his 
plan for the good of the Connexion. This he did in a 
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brochwre of sixteen pages, with a title almost as long as a 
moderate preface. These were not the days of " catch " 
or "sensation" titles, significant of anything bat the 
contents of the book. The honest author, although at the 
risk of repelling his readers at the very threshold, frankly 
entitled his pamphlet : "A Word to Wesley an- Methodists 
on the Extension of the Work of God, by the Immediate 
Appropriation of the Surplus Income of the Chapels and 
other Wesley an Trust Property \ and by tike Gradual Liquida- 
tion and Ultimate Extinction of their Existing Debts ; 
As shewn in a Narrative of the Successful Application of 
the Plan on the Melton- Mowbray Circuity By John Burgess. 
Published by the Request of the Trustees and of the Quarterly- 
Meetwg." There is also a motto on the title-page taken, 
not from any of the poets, ancient or modern, but from 
the less admired, but not less sensible, pages of the Twenty- 
Fifth Chapel-Fund Report Great was the surprise of the 
author, and not less great that of his admiring colleague, 
to find that although the scheme was approved of by the 
District-meeting, and that Mr. Vevers recommended it 
through the Watchman, the book-steward declined to 
sell the " Word, " and that permission to advertise it in 
the monthly periodicals was also refused. The reason 
assigned was that the project had not received the sanction 
of Conference. Perhaps, moreover, the authorities at 
City-Road shared with many in a stated dislike to 
"plans," "schemes/* and "suggestions;" and that they 
thought that this one might be classed with the pro- 
jects for paying the national debt which time has consigned 
to the limbo of theoretical abortions. At the follow- 
ing Conference Mr. Vevers read the minute of the 
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Nottingham and Derby District-meeting in approval of 
the Melton-Mowbray effort, and spoke in favour of the 
general adoption of the plan. Mr. Burgess made an ex- 
planatory speech, and answered several questions referring 
to the working of the scheme. The whole matter, with 
others relating to chapels, was remitted to a committee. 
No plan, however, has yet been invented for liquidating 
debts without paying them. Schemes, however cleverly 
devised, can have reference only to the mode of payment; 
and although differing from one another in many respects, 
they all agree in requiring the hard cash in the end. It 
is no reflection upon Mr. Burgess's plan to say, that it 
could not by any arithmetical legerdemain annihilate debt 
without paying it. Clever as it might be, it required the 
money for this object, even to the uttermost farthing, and 
dealt merely with the mode of raising it. It had the 
merit of practicability moreover ; and was successful in 
reducing the debts upon eighteen chapels in the circuit. 
Like some other good things it was abandoned before its 
work was done ; but that was no fault of the scheme 
itself, or if it were, it was to be found in the lengthened 
period of seven years required for the completion of the 
object. The liability of growing weary in well-doing 
becomes the greater when the doing consists in giving. 
The " shareholders' ' are likely to get tired of joint-stock 
operations in which there are frequent "calls" and no 
dividends. The amiable author of the Melton-Mowbray 
project, moreover, did not long survive its adoption. He 
removed to Lynn at the Conference of 1845, and was only 
two months in his new circuit when he ceased " at once 
to work and live." 
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Meetings of a politico-religious kind further called Mr: 
KeyselTs speaking powers into requisition during his resi- 
dence at Melton-Mowbray. Early in April, 1845, Sir 
Robert Peel introduced a bill into Parliament, having for 
its object the enlarged and permanent endowment of the 
Roman-Catholic College of Maynooth. This institution 
was originally established by the Irish Parliament half a 
century before, as a training seminary for Priests, in the 
hope that a home education at government expense would 
be promotive of loyalty in a quarter where it was rather 
needed, and that it would keep theological students at a 
safe distance from the Continent of Europe, whither can- 
didates for the Romish Priesthood were in the habit of 
repairing for scholastic training, and where the dangerous 
principles of the French Revolution were then rife. After 
the legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland a sum 
of about nine thousand pounds was annually voted by the 
Imperial Parliament for the maintenance of the college. 
This grant ran the yearly risk of being struck out of the 
estimates as presented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
as it was regularly opposed by a band of ardent Protes- 
tants, who contended that State support to a religion 
reprobated by the British Constitution, as settled at the 
Revolution of 1688, was anomalous and inconsistent. 
Meanwhile the condition of Ireland, through the influence 
of O'Connell and the Priests, became one of chronic 
agitation; rendering the government of that part of the 
United Kingdom "the difficulty" — as Sir Robert Peel 
expressed it — of British statesmen. As a quietus to the 
demagogism of the Roman-Catholic Clergy, the Prime- 
Minister hit upon the expedient of the Maynooth endow- 
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iuent out of the consolidated fund. By the proposed 
measure the grant was to be increased to thirty thousand 
a-year; a special grant of similar amount was to be made 
for the enlargement of the institution; and the repair of 
the buildings was to devolve in perpetuity upon the 
government Board of Works. This proposal aroused the 
Protestant feelings of the country throughout its length 
and breadth. The Church of England opposed a system 
against which she has made a doctrinal and historical 
protest. The Nonconformist Churches could give an 
additional reason for their opposition, in that they sup- 
ported their own colleges, and trained their own ministry, 
at their own expense, without any help from the public 
purse. A most formidable and complete opposition was 
organized against the measure outside the doors of Parlia- 
ment, which extended its ramifications to every part of 
the country. Public meetings were held ; and petitions 
in unprecedented number, bearing considerably more than 
one million of signatures, were poured into Parliament. 
But all in vain ! Public feeling, expressed more generally 
and vehemently than is at all usual, was successfully set 
at defiance by the powerful administration of Sir Robert 
Peel. Members of Parliament disregarded the opinions 
of their constituencies in a manner scarcely credible in 
a country possessing representative government. Sir 
Robert, as on two other momentous occasions, carried his 
measure by the aid of his political opponents. The Con- 
servative party had been regarded as the friend and 
patron of Protestantism in Ireland, but in the divisions 
on the Maynooth Bill about one-half the number were 
truer to their leader than to their professions. As for the 
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leading Whigs, they had been long recreant to the princi- 
ples of the Revolution of 1688, and had for years been 
coquetting with the Irish Priesthood. They were not 
only willing to follow the Conservative chief, but, if pos- 
sible, to out-run him in concessions to the Roman- 
Catholic Church. Thus, by a combination of the two 
great parties in the House of Commons, disregardful of 
the public opinion which had its exponents in crowded 
and earnest meetings, and in the piles of petitions 
which towered before the Speaker's chair, the bill was 
passed by large majorities. 

The little Leicestershire town had its quiet invaded by 
no fewer than three anti-Maynooth meetings, — two of 
them denominational, and the other " a meeting of the 
inhabitants of Melton-Mowbray," — at each of which 
Keysell was a speaker. A gentleman, who heard him on 
these occasions, says : — " He had fortified himself by facts 
gleaned from history; and was thus the better prepared 
to deal with the principles involved in the contemplated 
measure. By carefully stating the former, and elabora- 
ting the latter, he produced an effect which will not soon 
be forgotten by those who listened to his address. Serious- 
ness and sarcasm were employed with an adroitness which 
shewed, that while possessing qualities demanded by a 
Preacher, he was by no means deficient in those necessary 
to constitute an advocate." 

In writing to Isaac Denison during this agitation, 
Keysell himself says : " I hate shuffling and expediency; 
and hence the reason why I am confirmed in my utter 
hatred of party politics, and in my long-expressed opinion, 
that they are all alike. What think you of your old 
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friend Sir Robert 1 I think — as little Sarah said to me 
at New Mills — ' he wants bringing to the penitent-bench.' 
I saw your name in association with a cluster of true 
Protestants in Manchester." 

Towards the close of May he wrote again : — " I sup- 
pose by your visit to London you were one of the depu- 
tation to the anti-Maynooth Conference? We seem to 
have arrived at an awful crisis in our national affairs. 
We have held two public meetings in this town, and very 
exciting they were. I had the honour of being requested 
to take a prominent position at each. In my speech at 
the last I was a good deal interrupted, which, you know, 
would do me good. On Monday-evening we held another 
in the town-hall, the Clergyman in the chair. Well, 
come what will, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have not been accessory to a change in the 
British constitution." 

An additional ground of satisfaction others find in the 
persuasion, that, although the anti-Maynooth agitation 
failed in its immediate object, it discouraged, — what that 
and subsequent governments have been suspected of 
entertaining, — a project for the national endowment of 
the Roman-Catholic Priesthood. 

Notwithstanding the additional demands upon Mr. 
KeyselTs time and labour in connection with the exter- 
nals of religion, during his first year at Melton-Mowbray, 
he was as zealous as ever in the spiritual progress of the 
work of God. After speaking of bazaar matters, he adds : 
" But in the midst of all this our congregations increase, 
and there are some few souls converted to God." While 
preaching in one of the country-places on his favourite 
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topic of Christian perfection, a scene occurred which he 
thus describes: u I think I never felt such a genial, hal- 
lowing influence. At one tune the whole congregation 
seemed to hang down their heads and weep aloud, while 
some were shouting at the height of their voices * glory ! 
glory /' It was good to be there. How easy it is when 
God works ! May God ever help us ! During the week 
we had several seeking salvation : and we regard it as the 
earnest of a great work of God." 

Of the District-meeting which he attended at Derby in 
the month of Mav, he remarks : " We had a most harmo- 
nious meeting. Mr. Vevers is a most charming man. 
He has a dear, philosophic mind, and a warm, tender 
heart. It is not as a meeting anything equal to that of 
Manchester for weight. The juniors spoke too much to 
please me." 

While at Derbv he received from the widow of David 

m 

Stoner one of her husband's manuscript sermons. From 
his admiration of the character of that holy man, whose 
devoted and useful life he desired to follow, the document 
was much prized by him. " It is very much interspersed 
with short hand, 7 ' said he, u but I have managed to read 
it through. It is such a sermon as I expected. I would 
not take ten guineas for it. It is like a t&Kndtrstorin 
from beginning to endL" 

Having to preach one of the Sunday -school sermons at 
Melton-Mowhray he made a stand against a custom, once 
rather general, but which in most places has fallen into 
disuse; although in some localities, not much to their 
credit^ it is not yet obsolete. This is the recitation, during 
aome part of the service, of pieces — often selected with an 
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execrable taste — by children dressed up for the occasion, 
and exhibited on a platform. " A few Sundays ago," he 
writes, a I preached in the evening one of the School 
sermons in Melton. The Independents gave up, and the 
Minister and most of the congregation came to the chapel. 
I had a very poor time; and some of the friends said the 
Lord was punishing me because I frustrated the designs 
of the teachers by not allowing the children to recite 

pieces during the service. Mr. , who preached in the 

afternoon, allowed it; and I had a week's ' to do 1 about 
this. Some of the teachers left the school ; but I feel 
glad. Mr. Burgess and all the thinking part of our 
friends, together with the senior officers in the school, are 
with me in this matter. I see more clearly than ever 
that it is the best thing to act kindly and courteously, but 
at the same time, inflexibly, from principle." 

Mr. Gogerly, the Independent Minister who came with 
his flock to hear Mr. Keysell, was brother of Daniel John 
Gogerly, the eminent and devoted Wesleyan Missionary. 
With the several Methodist Ministers stationed at Melton, 
during his residence there, Mr. George Gogerly was on 
terms of intimate friendship. An interchange of minis- 
terial help between the Methodists and Independents of 
that town was the rule in those days. 

Mr. Keysell was liable, like others, to receive occasion- 
ally unexpected tidings of the death of former friends. 
With no news of this kind was he more shocked than 
when he learned that his dear friend Dr. Thompson, of 
Burnley, was dead. " My head reeled round," said he, 
" my eyes swam in tears, and I felt as one awaking from 

M 
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a dream. Bran bow, though nearly a weak k gone, I 
feel it difficult to apprehend it as a reality. But so it is! 
I had to make a speech at a public meeting in Meftoa 
that evening, hat I was obliged to read the letter as an 

apology. Speak I could not. To-day we received 

a letter from Mr* Denison, and we find that poor 10s 
Stott too is dead I 8he was bridesmaid at the doctor's 
wedding. * In the midst of life we are in death!' 
Thank God, it is written, « He that beheveth on Me shall 
never die!"' 

At the Conference of 1845, Mr. Keysell was re- 
appointed to Melton-Mowbray as third Preacher* Mr. 
B urg ess removed, and was succeeded in the superinten- 
dency by Mr. Bullivmnt, the second Preacher; in whose 
room Mr. Kirkland came fresh upon the ground. Keysell 
had been invited to the position of second, and was con- 
sequently somewhat disappointed, when instead of getting 
a Minister's house he was sent back like a remanded 
prisoner to his lodgings. It was only a few months before 
that he wrote eomplainingly thus : "I have got very tired 
of lodgings. It is all very well for those who have got 
nerves made of steel-wire, and who can as ossify conv 
mand their thoughts as their fingers; but as I am not 
possessed of the former, nor apt at the latter, I sometimes 
can hardly get on. When I get anything into my head, 
before I can make use of it sossething occurs in our house 
of one chamber to drive it out I have heard of those 
who osuld study ssetaphysses with a scolding wife, a 
•^^MOling child, asd a pig into the bsrgmiii. I have neither, 
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thank God, and yet I don't get on smoothly in study, or 
in the use of the pen; but I am singing with joyous anti- 
cipation, * There's a better day coming.' " 

As Conference disappointed his expectation of "a better 
day/' he was determined by efforts of his own to procure 
an Englishman's "castle." Accordingly he rented a 
small house, and feathered his nest as best he could. 
"We have borrowed some furniture, and hired the rest," 
he wrote to his sister,— adding, « It is not furnished in 
very magnificent style. There are many things we want; 
but with all the inconveniences it is very far better than 
lodgings." 

During the second year at Melton-Mowbray, as during 
the first, he aimed in his ministry directly at the conver- 
sion of sinners, and not without success. Thus he writes 
to his sister : — " You will be glad to hear of a few indi- 
cations of good in Melton. My last week in I had a most 
blessed season. On the Sunday-morning I preached from 
the three words, ' A good man ;' in the evening from the 
Death of Absalom; and on the Thursday-evening from, 
* Give attendance to reading.' The subjects were all new ; 
I had never preached from any of them before. I was 
more embarrassed than otherwise in the morning; but I 
am to be requested to preach the same sermon in Melton 
again. In the evening I went to the chapel with 
trembling steps. I had been sorely tempted all the 
afternoon ; my mind was confused on the subject, and I 
was on the point of taking another. However, on com- 
mencing the service, I felt unusually calm, and had power 
in prayer. When I began preaching I had the most 
perfect command of my voice and subject, and every 
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sentence seemed with power. Glory be to God ! I have 
not had such a time for four years. I scarce ever was in 
such a Bochim. I was much affected to see the people 
weep. At last a young man, gay, dissipated, and almost 
gospel-hardened, who sat in the front of the gallery, 
burst into tears, and sobbed aloud. His poor sister, who 
had long prayed for him, sobbed as loud as he. The 
pleasure I had to find the Word had got fairly hold of 
him completely overpowered me, and I stopped till I got 
a little composed. After talking a little to the congrega- 
tion, who altogether seemed moved, I proceeded with the 
sermon. At length I found I had preached an hour and 
a quarter; but it would have been a sin to have curtailed. 
I was increasingly delighted to see this young man stop in 
the prayer-meeting. The people did indeed marvel to see 
him come the first to the penitent-bench. Then a young 
woman came; then another rushed forward, screaming 
awfully; and afterwards two or three others. Three of 
them have got safely through the strait gate. I am 
rejoiced especially for the young man. We may read the 
change in the features of his face. He will need great 
care, as his associates are of that character and respecta- 
bility likely to make them a* snare, though he seems 
decided. This led me to preach on the Thursday from, 
< Give attendance to reading.' " 

A few weeks after writing the above, he wrote again : 
" On Sunday I preached in Melton on two quite new sub- 
jects; in the morning on The Rock; and in the evening 
on The Mcmna. My object was to shew the rock and 
manna as types of Christ. I had upon the whole two 
precious times. In the morning especially I felt the 
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truth bubbling up out of my heart into tears and words. 
After the evening service my thirsty soul was refreshed 
with a cup of rock-water, through a respectable young 
man calling at my house to see me. I had not got home ; 
he waited a quarter of an hour and left. The next day I 
called, and found him alone. The sequel is : — he said he 
felt as though the sermon had paralyzed his body and 
soul ; that many times he had been powerfully aroused 
under some of my late sermons ; but on Sunday-night he 
could not, as he had done before, shake the feeling off. 
He staggers at the hypocrisy of many professors, dreads 
being a hypocrite, and fears his feelings will die away, — 
all of which are good signs. He is the son of a leader, 
in a respectable business, is about thirty years of age, and 
has sat from his infancy under our ministry. Praise the 
Lord, O my soul ! This young man dreads mere excite- 
ment, and will need much leading. I am getting more 
than ever in love with moderately quiet preaching. I 
feel, and the people feel, my sermons most when I preach 
slowly and quietly." 

The remarkable sermon on The Rock as a Type of 
Christ was heard by Eliza Hessel, a young lady now 
extensively known through her Memorials, by Joseph 
Priestley. She was at that time in her eighteenth year, 
but even at that early age shewed much power of disr 
crimination in combination with poetical sensibilities and 
intellectual tastes. The following are unpublished ex- 
tracts from her diary with which I have been favoured : — 

"Swnday, April 26th, 1846.— Heard Mr. Keysell in 
the morning; — was more than ever struck with his per- 
sonal resemblance to my dear departed brother. His 
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Toioe, too, occasionally recalled the long-unheard tones of 
dear John's voice; but his style of preaching is very 
different. He has a powerful imagination. Hjs text 
was : — 'And did all drink the same spiritual drink; for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock' that followed thorn; 
and that Rock was Christ' When commenting on the 
words, 'and that Rock was Christ,' he represented God 
the Father as pointing to it and exclaiming, ' Look ! 
devil, look ! On this Rock will I build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ! — Move it, 
devil ! Ha ! ha ! the attempt to remove a mountain 
with the point of a needle would be reasonable compared 
with that.' The people shouted ' glory !' and I was com- 
pletely rivetted by the singular energy of his manner. 
Any one reading this would be tempted to laugh, but it 
was a very different matter hearing it." 

u Monday, April 27th. — Mr. Keysell prayed earnestly 
for me before I left; and in most touching and pathetic 
language entreated the Lord to watch over, and establish 
my health, and take special care of such a delicate plant. 
I was much struck with his language; but was after- 
wards mortified to think that he had caused me to laugh 
whilst actually bathed in tears. The immediate associa- 
tlon of the sublime and the ludicrous was too much for 
my gravity ; for he hastily exclaimed, ( Lord, calm her 
excitable nature !' He made an impression on my mind 
never to be erased ; and his earnest request that when he 
cams into Yorkshire I would go and see them when I 
liked, and stay as long as I liked, certainly strengthened 
that impression." 

Mr. Keysell himself had occasional opportunities of 
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bearing some of the popular Preachers of the Connexion, 
and of receiving thus, not only spiritual blessings, but 
useful hints on the composition and delivery of sermons. 
Of one of these Ministers he says : — " Yesterday I heard 
Mr. Rattenbury in an adjoining circuit, afternoon and 
evening. I went to hear him dispassionately to find out 
the great secret of his usefulness. The evening congrega- 
tion was the largest I ever saw in a chapel of the same 
size; — and oh ! what a shout ! My conviction is that his 
sermons are sterling truth in simple! native form, de- 
livered in a believing and sympathetic manner. His 
faith takes hold of God, and his sympathy takes hold of 
man; and thus he brings God and man into living con- 
tact — I am sure that is it Making every allowance for 
his good voice, his peculiar attitude, and his touching 
expression of countenance, I am sure that is it. I never 
saw such an illustration of the saying of David Stoner : 
( Nothing is gained by driving and scolding; everything 
almost may be done by drawing, melting, and winning/ 
Henceforth that shall be one of my axioms. I believe it 
will result in the conversion of many souls, and in the 
preservation of my own body. It is not in the spirit of 
the Gospel to say hard things in a hard way; nor to say 
great things in a fine, showy way. Simplicity and love 
are the leading characteristics of the Gospel. May God 
help me to steep my words, not in vinegar, but in oil ! 
Mr. Rattenbury's sermons have not the caustic of wit, nor 
the perfume of flowers, but the balm of sympathy, and the 
soft oil of love." 

How Mr. Keysell's own ministry impressed intelligent 
hearers at Melton-Mowbray may be learned from one or 
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the ' moral sense.' And it was this perpetual grappling 
with the conscience which, in my judgment, constituted 
the great excellence of his sermons. His devotedness to 
the work of the ministry was also remarkable. Every- 
thing about him seemed to say, * This one thing I do, 9 
Nor was it possible to know him without seeing a realiza- 
tion of what was said by the Divine Teacher : — ' If thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.' " 

No wonder that such a minister was invited to remain 
in the circuit a third year, and that special offers were 
made in order to retain him. As his principal reason for 
seeking a removal was to secure a Minister's house, several 
of the official members proffered special subscriptions to 
meet the case. Even some of the Independents expressed 
a wish to rent a house and hire furniture themselves if he 
would remain in the town. While appreciating the 
motives of his friends, he thought it better, all things 
considered, to remove; and accordingly, at the end of 
the second year, he left a circuit which he greatly loved, 
and in which his name to this day is held in affectionate 
remembrance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MINISTRY — BURY. — 1846-9. 

At the Conference of 1846 Isaac Denison and Thomas 
Owen Keysell appeared upon the "stations" as the 
Ministers for the Bury circuit. The former had already 
laboured there two years, and had acquired the character 
of a remarkably energetic superintendent It was upon 
his recommendation that the latter was invited. Mr. 
Keysell having been twice his colleague, he was well 
qualified from personal knowledge to speak to his charac- 
ter and capabilities. High expectations were accordingly 
entertained by the Methodists of Bury of the zeal and 
usefulness of the new Minister. Nor were they disap- 
pointed; ibr in that circuit, far above all others, his 
labours were signally owned of God 

Although he parted with sincere regret from the people 
of Melton-Mowbray, Keysell was not sorry to return to 
Lancashire. He loved to labour amongst the masses, and 
to exercise his ministry as a fisher of men where there 
were most fish to catch. So far as the character of the 
population is concerned his new circuit resembled Black- 
burn. The tall chimneys, the canopy of smoke, the mills 
illuminated on winter nights, making the town look like a 
city enfiU, and the periodical swarming of the operatives 
in the streets, strongly reminded him of his earlier spheres 
of labour. The Methodism of Bury, like that of Black- 
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barn, to» damaged by the disturbances of 1835; but the 
former circuit, unlike the latter, was strengthened by a 
few torities of local influence and connexional reputa- 
tion. The result of this was seen in the existence of 
nourishing day-schools, and other agencies, which bene- 
ficially affected the population. Still, the spiritual state 
of the Bury circuit at this period was unsatisfactory. 
Much religious torpor prevailed amongst the societies, 
and conversions were rarely heard o£ 

Under these circnmHtances the newly-amved Minister 
resolved in the strength of grace to devote himself fully 
to his proper work of calling sinners to repentance, and 
to allow of no occupation of his time or attention that 
might divert him in the least from the one business of his 
consecrated life. His first appearance in the Bury pulpit 
is thus described by one who heard his inaugural sermon : 
" The favourable impression he made in the band-meeting 
on the Saturday evening was confirmed next day when he 
ascended the pulpit. His well-developed forehead, his 
pale face, his singular earnestness, his simple yet effectual 
manner of illustrating and enforcing what he wished to 
impress upon the minds of his hearers, combined to enlist 
the sympathy of the people amongst whom he had come 
to labour. In fact he became at once a favourite 
Preacher." 

About three weeks after his arrival he attended a 
Sunday-school tea-meeting at the village of Unsworth, 
three miles from Bury. In one part of the speech which 
he delivered, trying to benefit the people as well as to 
please, he struck right home at the heart and conscience 
of his hearers. To one unconverted woman, who was 
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present, the words came home with power, and so fastened 
on her mind that she could not shake them off. As days 
and nights passed by, the impression made at the meeting 
deepened ; until at last her religious fears were thoroughly 
aroused, and her feelings of distress became intolerable. 
She resolved to seek an interview with the Minister 
whose message from God had thus alarmed her; but she 
had forgotten his name, although she thought she could 
recognize it on seeing or hearing it again. One night, as 
she lay sleepless, the thought struck her that the forgotten 
name might' be found on some bill posted on a wall. 
Next morning she might be seen by very early risers 
carefully scanning the advertisements on old doors, gate- 
posts, walls, and shutters, all the way from Unsworth to 
Bury. Announcements of public auctions met her eye; 
and here and there she saw the name of some denomina- 
tional celebrity, of whose renown and existence she had 
been altogether unaware. She pushed on, and heeded 
not the factory-people whom she met crowding to the 
mills, and who must have been struck with her strange 
manner and eager scrutiny of old placards. Just as she 
reached Bury old church, the clock hammering out the 
hour of six reminded her that her little children were left 
in bed, and her husband away from home. She hurried 
back, although unsuccessful in her search. Her convic- 
tions of sin increased, sleep forsook her eyes, her appetite 
failed, and her mental wretchedness was so extreme that 
the horrid thought of suicide by drowning was, for a 
while, entertained as the only remedy for her miserable 
state. By a second visit to Bury, a few days after the 
first, she succeeded in finding both Mr. Keysell's name and 
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house; but on reaching the door her courage failed her, 
and she returned to Unsworth without touching the 
knocker. Next morning she was in again between six 
and seven o'clock; but finding, upon inquiry from the 
servant, that the Minister had not come down stairs, she 
departed, and returned again at noon. Before Mr. Key- 
sell had time to ask what she wanted she cried out : " O, 
sir, can you do anything for me ? — you must do some- 
thing for me ! " 

"My good woman," said the Preacher, astonished at 
the abruptness of his strange visitor, "what is the 
matter % " 

" The matter ! " she replied ; "lam going to hell ! " 
"From her answer and manner he saw at once 
that she was an alarmed sinner, who had come to inquire 
what she must do to be saved ; and as such, he invited 
her to come in. Upon taking a seat she commenced by 
asking, "Sir, do you think I'm mad?" — a question 
which she frequently repeated during the course of the 
conversation. Many a Minister would have adjudged 
her insane, and would have recommended other remedies 
than those proposed by the Gospel. But Keysell was no 
inexpert physician in the kind of lunacy which affected 
this distracted woman. Having heard her story, he offered 
to her the invitations and promises of the Gospel. She 
complained of the enormity of her sins, which it appears 
were not flagrant immoralities, but the ordinary sins of 
worldliness, unbelief and forgetful ness of God, the 
heinousness of which she saw in a light that discovered 
their darkness and aggravation. " Ah ! sir," said the 
trembling woman, when the Minister told her. of 
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Christ's ability to save her, "but I am 



" Christ is a great Saviour," he responded ; a He saved 
Mary Magdalene, out of whom He east seven devils/' 

" Bat," *he replied instantly, u I have move devils in 
me than that" 

He told her of Saul of Tarsus, and of the thief upon 
the cross ; and from the case of the latter she appeared 
to obtain a gleam of hope. He urged her to fix her 
mind's eye upon Christ crucified, and to look to the blood, 
as the foundation of her hope, while he repeated to her 
in succession, out of God's word, " exceeding great and 
precious promises." During the prayers and conversations 
she frequently exclaimed : " I can see Christ ; but I cant 
Bee the Hood!" — a remark with which Mr. Keysell was 
very forcibly struck. To bring her to the point, and en- 
courage the exercise of appropriating faith, he desired 
her to repeat after him the verse : — 

" Five bleeding wounds He bean, 
Received on Calvary ; 
They poor effectual prayers, 
They strongly speak for me ; 
' Forgive him, forgive,' they cry ; 
' Nor let that ransom'd sinner die ! "' 

Instead of following, the woman, to whom the verse was 
familiar, hurried on before him with the lines. When she 
repeated the words : " They strongly speak for, — " 
"Stop! stop!" cried her instructor, — "what is it 1 — 
* they strongly speak for ' — whom ? " 

" For me" replied the penitent Divine light seemed 
then to stream into her mind. She saw her personal in- 
terest in the death of Christ, and discovered, as she had 
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never seen before, that we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sin." " For me I for me /" she 
shouted again, adding, " I can see the blood 1 His blood 
was shed forme! Bless the Lord ! my load is gone, and I 
am free ! O ! what a mercy that I did not drown my- 
self! Thank God ! thank God ! " 

When she had thus given vent to her feelings, Mr. 
Keysell, who had been praying with her and instructing 
her about two hours, finding that although it was then 
afternoon she had not broken her fast, urged her to take 
some food, but she refused. " I will hasten home," said 
she, " to my dear children ; I came here with my heart 
as heavy as lead, but I shall go back with it as light as a 
feather." 

Mr. Keysell thought much on the woman's saying t 
" I can see Christ, but I can't see the blood ! " and then 
when she trusted in the Saviour, — " I can see the blood 1 " 
In speaking of it wonderingly to Mrs. Keysell, he re- 
marked : — " It was not until she got a believing view of 
the blood of Christ that her load of guilt was removed ; 
thus proving that * without shedding of blood there is no 
remission ! ' " 

Much stress should not be laid on the saying of a 
woman in a state of intense excitement ; and especially 
her utterances should not be deemed those of an oracle. 
What she herself meant by the distinction between 
" seeing Christ," and " seeing the blood of Christ,' 1 she 
might find it difficult, if questioned on the subject, to 
tell. And yet it is quite true, that it is Christ in His 
sacrificial character, as a victim slain for sin, which con- 
stitutes the ground of a believer's acceptance with God*. 



• 
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Hence the declaration of the Apostle Paul : u We preach 
Christ crucified;" — not Christ living, working mimcles, 
and speaking parables, bat Christ crucified. The right 
view of the atonement is, that it was made by the death of 
Jesus. Mention is made in Scripture of the shed u blood," 
because that is the visible symbol of the extinction of 
life. The saying, sometimes ventured with a well-meant 
intention of exalting the merits of the Saviour, that " a 
single drop of Christ's blood could save a thousand 
worlds," is simply inconsiderate. The red fluid which 
circulated through the veins of the incarnate Son of God 
could have no more saving efficacy, if His life were not 
sacrificed, than the tear-drops which He shed over Jerusa- 
lem. Death is the penalty imposed by Divine law ; and the 
saying, " Without shedding of blood there is no remission " 
teaches just this : that the sinner cannot receive pardon ex- 
cept the penalty death is exacted from an adequate substi- 
tute. To u see the blood" as a substance by a vivid effort of 
the imagination is not the Scriptural requisite for salvation. 
What is needed 'is simple trust in the death of Christ, or 
in His blood as expressive of that death, by the exercise 
of faith. When this confidence is reposed, then those 
who are "justified freely by His ^grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood," 
may say to the woman of Unsworth, as others did to the 
woman of Samaria, "Now we believe, not because of 
thy saying; for we have heard ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world." 

Other indications of good in connection with Mr. 
KeyselTs ministry began to appear soon after the event 
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just narrated. On the twentieth of November he wrote 
to his sister : " You will be glad to hear that the Lord is 
giving us some indications of a revival. We have had 
several conversions, chiefly in Bury. On Sunday-night 
last the congregation was the largest I have seen here, 
and the largest too that has been in the chapel on ordi- 
dary occasions for nine years. The Lord enabled me to 
preach with ease, liberty, and power. My text was Rev. 
ill. 20. Nine persons came forward as penitents to be 
prayed for. The prospects are very cheering to our 
friends; for they have had a long, long dearth amongst 
them. May God carry on His work !" 

One of the nine was a man who had attended the 
chapel for forty years without undergoing the great 
change. As soon as he found peace with God he arose 
from his knees, and lifting up both hands, cried out : — 
" Th' Lord's convarted me, folk ! Eh ! what a wonder ! 
Aw'm sure it ud tak as mich to convart me as hauf 
Bury !" Four or five of his family received the Gospel 
salvation about the same time, and were never tired of 
expressing their obligations to Mr. Keysell, as the Minis- 
ter by whom they believed. 

Special services were held towards the close of winter; 
and were so far successful that by March he was enabled 
to report : — " We have had about a hundred conversions 
lately. — Praise the Lord ! " What was also most impor- 
tant was that the Society, so long inert, were considerably 
quickened. Pleasing evidence of this was seen in the 
love-feast for the March quarter, held in Bury chapel, 
when no fewer than fifty persons spoke, and old class- 

N 
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leaders declared it to be the best love-feast held in the 
place within their recollection. 

Mr. Keysell's return to Lancashire placed him within 
easy reach of his first three circuits. By each of these 
his services were eagerly sought for anniversary celebra- 
tions; but from a desire to concentrate his labours upon 
his own circuit, as the most likely way of doing the largest 
amount of good, he generally refused all applications. He 
was obliged, however, to go in the autumn to the Clitheroe 
Missionary-meeting, having been appointed to that service 
by the district committee. By the arrangements of the 
meeting he was reserved for the " collection speech;" but 
from a superabundance of orators his turn did not arrive* 
until half-past nine o'clock, an hour at which few, except 
Irish congregations, are willing to remain to hear " another 
speech." Notwithstanding the lateness, his old Mends 
gave him willing audience until twenty minutes past ten 
o'clock, and then made a collection exceeding in amount 
that of the preceding year. 

In the spring of 1847 he was himself a hearer of mis- 
sionary speeches, and greatly enjoyed the treat u On 
Good-Friday we held our missionary-meeting in Bury," 
he writes, "and had the largest congregation there has 
been on a similar occasion for years. The Bev. Alfred 
Barrett, from London, preached in the afternoon, from 
John xii. 40. It was a most beautiful and precious ser- 
mon on the nature and fruits of the death of Christ. 
The meeting was not of that exciting character that I 
expected from the present lively condition of our Society. 
This was owing to the leading speeches, by the Bev. John 
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Pearson of Manchester, the Rev. R. M. M of 

Sheffield, and Mr. B., being too much of the same 
character; admirable in their order, but not sufficiently 
diversified for our congregation. It was a good, solid 
meeting; the thoughts like wine and milk and honey; 
but I, for one, like to have now and then in a missionary- 
meeting a speech effervescing like a bottle of soda- 
water. 

" On Monday I went to the district missionary-meeting 
in Oldham-street chapel, Manchester; — a first-rate meet- 
ing. I was much edified, and inspired with gratitude to 
God for such a noble consecration of sanctified talent. 

The speakers were A. Barrett, Cowes, of the Free 

Church of Scotland, W. Arthur, late Missionary in India, 
G. Steward of Hull, and Dr. Newton. The speaking, as 
you may judge, was choice; but Mr. Arthur's was one of 
the finest instances of eloquence I have ever heard." 

About this time Mr. Keysell's anxiety for his father's 
spiritual welfare deepened very considerably. He re- 
proached himself with not having spoken to him more 
closely on the subject of personal religion during his 
several visits home. Faithful and fearless as he was in 
the pulpit, and even in private encounters with strangers, 
he felt, what many Christians have complained of, a 
shrinking from speaking plainly and pointedly to. his 
nearest kindred on those great matters of the soul which 
concern them most. Before leaving Melton-Mowbray, 
in writing to his sister, he remarked : " I was very much 
pleased with the spirit of my dear father's note. How glad 
I should be to hear of him enjoying a sense of God's par- 
doning love ! I don't know how it is, when I am with 
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you I am completely tongue-tied on religions matters. 
That which would be delight and ease to me to talk about 
elsewhere, 1 feel reluctant to speak about there." 

What he was thus prevented from saying nice to face 
he expressed, perhaps more effectively, by letter. Even 
this was a delicate task, considering the relation in which 
he stood to his correspondent. For a son to administer 
reproof, although in the form of advice, to a father, with- 
out violating the proprieties of the filial position, or for- 
getting the reverence due to a parent, is no easy matter. 
In the following letter I think it will be seen that the 
writer, by following the impulses of natural affection, and 
the yearnings of religious solicitude, successfully accom- 
plished this delicate task. 

« Bury, April 22nd, 1847. 

" My dear Father, — I am very sorry to hear of your 
being so unwell ; but I hope that before this reaches yon, 
you will be better. I have lately had a strong and 
increasing desire to see you and my dear mother. In met 
in that respect I never felt so much a little child as I 
have since I last left you. It is a very important ingre- 
dient in my cup of happiness to know that wherever my 
lot is cast, my home is at Blake Brook, where my father 
and mother dwell. But I never felt this so sensibly as I 
do now. I always thought of home, and loved my 
parents, but never so much as now. The longer I live, 
the more my mind is matured, and the more my affections 
are softened and ripened, the more strongly are they 
drawn homewards. It has become so much so of late 
that I feel, if it were my providential path, it would be 
the mountain-top of all my earthly joys to bring my dear 
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wife, and live in a little cottage, side by side with you* 
But it is the will of my Heavenly Father that, so far as 
locality is concerned, I and my earthly father should live 
apart. It is so, and must be so, in time; it needs not be 
so in eternity, 

" My dear father, how are you getting on for eternity t 
I have lately seen some grey-headed old men converted to 
God. Praise the Lord ! Have you peace with God ? If 
not, why not % Surely it is time to attend to this matter 
in earnest. I sometimes wonder how it is that human 
beings should neglect the first great work of * the day of 
life' until evening shades begin to close around; but I am 
then reminded of JEphesicms, fourth chapter, cmd eighteenth 
verse, and that gives the reason. 

" But, my dear father, as to your own case, — the even- 
ing of life is gathering around you. O, that whenever it 
may close, it may be as the setting sun of a fine summer's 
evening ! And what is that % The elements are not torn 
by tempest. There are no black clouds, bursting 
thunders, and blazing lightnings, bub the sun goes down 
in softened glory, leaving nature all around hushed in a 
sweet calm. Lord grant that such may be your close.! 
My hopes would say, * My father's closing scene is yet 
distant;' but my judgment says, * It will surely come, and 
perhaps soon !' Death will not be interrupted in his 
march; the rich cannot bribe the monster by silver and 
gold, nor the poor soften his heart by affection's cry. My 
forebodings say, * My dear father must die !' The thought 
wraps my soul in a thick cloud, which would gather into 
a fixed and settled gloom around me, but a bright light 
breaks through the gloom, and a voice says : ' He must 
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die, but he may die well V Glory be to God ! — my dear 
father, you may die well ! I think of your feeble body. 
But God 'props the house of clay;' and your body is 
indeed held up by a prop. God grant that when the prop 
is taken away, and the house of clay falls to dust, your 
soul, like a bird escaping from a cage, mounting up as on 
eagles' wings, may fly away to glory ! I think of your 
age, your grey hairs, and your multiplied acts of unbelief ; 
but then I also remember that the Lord is 'plenteous in 
mercy* Beautiful thought ! A fountain is plenteous in 
water. Thousands may come, and draw from a fountain, 
and it bubbles up and fills again. It is plenteous in 
water; and so is God plenteous in mercy. 'Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and He will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon/ Praise the Lord ! Millions have 
come to the fountain of mercy, and it is yet full, and full 
for you, my dear father. Remember that Jesus Christ is 
your Saviour ; He died for you. You may be saved by 
faith, and saved now. All you have to do, feeling your 
weight of sin, is to trust in Jesus as your atonement. The 
Lord help you ! Do not delay ; it is time to awake out 
of sleep, quite time. Thank God, it is not too late ! No i 
glory be to Jesus ! 

' While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.' 

God willing, I will write to you again soon. — I remain, 
my dear father, your affectionate son, 

" Thos. Owen Keysell." 
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The second year in Bury was still more prosperous 
than the first ; but the tide of success did not begin to 
flow until after Christmas. Between August and January 
a large number of removals from the circuit, occasioned 
by the badness of the times, caused a reduction in the 
number of members. The cotton district was then pas- 
sing through one of those periodical crises of depression 
to which its particular " industry " appears to be pecu- 
liarly liable. The sudden and rapid developement of the 
cotton manufactures has afforded temptations to specula- 
tion, and facilities for " over-trading," to a greater extent 
than is found in connection with older and less-fluctuating 
trades. Hence the commercial panics and crises which 
come in cycles upon the Lancashire towns, producing 
much distress upon the operatives whilst they last. 

It was during such a season of manufacturing depres- 
sion that Mr. Keysell attended the annual missionary- 
meeting at Radcliffe-Bridge, one of the places in the Bury 
circuit. " For years gone by," he says, " missionary- 
meetings at that place had been proverbially fiat. Last 
year we had not the usual week-night congregation ; and 
of all the miserable meetings I ever attended that was 
the worst. " The dulness of trade in the winter of 1847 
was not likely to improve this state of things. One of 
the sermons preparatory to the meeting was preached on 
the Sabbath preceding by himself He took that oppor- 
tunity of urging the people, not only to attend themselves, 
but to bring others with them. " If you cannot afford 
to give something," said he, " that is no reason why you 
should not come, and let us give you something. Come, 
if you have not a farthing, and let us see your faces. I 
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would rather have the chapel full, with a collection of 
two pounds, than have it half-full, with a collection of 
five pounds. Invite your neighbours ; and if they are 
hat-leas, shoe-less, penny-less, bring them in; fill the 
chapel, and we shall have a good meeting." 

The appeal was taken in good part ; and the result was 
that the. building was crowded with people; the meeting 
was a most happy one, and the collection, notwithstand- 
ing the depression of trade, considerably in advance of 
that of the previous year. 

During this winter Keysell adopted a new plan for the 
improvement of his physical health. This was to walk 
three miles every day, wet or dry, between the hours of 
twelve and one o'clock. It might be supposed that as a 
TnweUinff-Tre&cheT the ordinary working of the circuit 
gave abundant opportunities for the full exercise of his 
pedestrian powers. Bub by persons in delicate health any 
expedient that promises additional strength is gladly 
adopted. Accordingly he bravely persevered in spite of 
all weathers, saying, perhaps, with Cowper in his 
u Winter's Walk at Noon :"— 

" Here unmolested, through whatever sign 
The sun proceeds, I wander. Neither mist, 
Nor freezing sky, nor sultry, checking me, 
Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy." 

However the poet might have acted in wet weather, — 
for, designedly or not, there is no reference in these lines 
to ram, — it is certain that the Preacher sometimes went 
his voluntary rounds in teeming showers, and that occa- 
sionally he was so drenched in this odd pursuit of health, 
that upon his return he found a change of raiment neces- 
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sary for his comfort. Still he either received benefit or 
thought he did. " The effect upon my body and mind," 
he reported, "is very surprising. I am stronger, my 
appetite is much improved, and I have to a great extent 
obtained deliverance from those nervous feelings which at 
times made me almost melancholy, and every duty a 
burden." But, alas for all human remedies and pre- 
ventatives of disease ! Towards the close of the year an 
epidemic influenza visited Buiy, and seized alike upon the 
sedentary and the active, upon the clerical and the lay. 
Indeed it spread so generally that there was scarcely a 
house in the town exempt. Out of one hundred and 
sixty children in the Wesleyan infant-school, more than a 
hundred were ill at one time ; and — more melancholy 
still — many of the old members of Society were carried 
off by the disease. Both Ministers were attacked ; and 
one Sunday neither of them could take the pulpit. Mr. 
Keysell was laid aside a fortnight; but when strength 
returned he resolved to resume his daily walk. Indeed 
so convinced was he of the goodness of this new habit, 
that he urged its adoption upon his sister; and was not at 
all pleased when, upon the plea of want of time, she 
declined to trudge through three miles of mud in quest 
of health day after day. "To say you cannot find 
time," said he, "is acting upon a principle which 
mother has sometimes called, c Penny- wise and pound- 
foolish/ " 

A second interruption to his out-door exercise was 
caused by another and more blessed kind of epidemic. 
This was a remarkable religious awakening in the circuit ; 
in connection with which his whole time was absorbed 
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for several months, and his energies, bodily and mental, 
taxed to the aftermost 

The spiritual movement to which the title Revival is 
applied, is neither a peculiarity of Methodism, nor a phe- 
nomenon of modern times. The Christian Church in her 
various sections has in different ages been blessed with 
such gracious visitations from on high. For instance: 
there was " the great awakening" in New England, des- 
cribed by Jonathan Edwards, which began before the 
Wesleys had obtained either peace with God or evangeli- 
cal views of truth. More than a century earlier there 
were remarkable revivals in Scotland, notwithstanding 
the reputed stiffness and coldness of its Presbyterian 
services. Such a visitation occurred in the year 1625, 
which spread from house to house through the parish of 
Stewarton, in Ayrshire; and which, at the time, was 
called derisively by the profane, "the Stewarton sick- 
ness ; " while those who were blessed by it were styled 
" the daft people of Stewarton." Five years afterwards 
a revival broke out on a communion-Sunday at the Kirk 
of Shotts, when the people were so filled with the Spirit 
that, refusing to retire, they spent the whole night in 
prayer and praise. Next day, as if a second Pentecost 
had come, under a single sermon preached by a young 
Minister named Lavingstone, five hundred persons were 
brought to God. Towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, Kilsyth, and Cambuslang near Glasgow, were the 
scenes of remarkable revivals. Still more memorable, 
because more general and wide-spread, was the great 
American revival of 1858, in which all evangelical 
Churches in the Northern States participated, and the 
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progress of which was largely reported by the secular, as 
well as by the religious, press. The Ulster revival of the 
following year excited the whole Northern province of 
Ireland, and attracted visitors from different parts of the 
United Kingdom, some through sympathy, some through 
curiosity, and others as "special correspondents" of the 
leading newspapers. The Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches, as well as the Methodist, shared in the gracious 
influences of this remarkable visitation. 

As a Christian denomination, Methodism has been more 
signalized in her history than sister Churches. Wesley, 
who gave the name, " the work of God," to what others 
nick- named "Methodism," regarded the great religious 
movement with which he himself was connected as one 
continuous revival of religion. Hence at the end of the 
first half-century of this work he thought that the remark 
of Luther could no longer apply, that " a revival of re- 
ligion never lasted above a generation ;" that is above thirty 
years, according to the usual computation of a generation. 
There are those who now, at the end of a century and a 
quarter, regard Methodism still as one perpetuated revi- 
val. Perhaps it should be so regarded upon the whole, 
although it has occasionally had its years of decrease. 
But, although in the flowing of the tide, a billow now 
and then may not have reached so high a mark upon the 
beach as its predecessor, yet the failure has been but tem- 
porary, and the movement of the waters, in spite of all 
opposition, has been onward and aggressive. This is true 
of the Connexion upon the whole ; but there are places 
where the work is stationary, and other places where the 
movement is retrograde. But while comparative dearth 
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is found in some Societies, others are favoured with 
"times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord." 
Local revivals are reported almost every year; some 
perhaps the result of the sovereignty of God, who, in 
sending spiritual, as natural rain, may have " caused it to 
rain upon one city, and caused it not to rain upon another 
city ; " and others certainly sent in answer to the impor- 
tunate intercessory prayers of a faithful few. 

Of the latter kind appears to have been a remarkable 
visitation of the Spirit, with which the Bury circuit was 
favoured in the year 1848. Early in the year special 
services, consisting of daily prayer-meetings morning and 
noon, followed by preaching-services and prayer-meet- 
ings at night, were instituted in the town. During 
the first week forty persons found peace in believing. 
By the end of the second week the number was increased 
to one hundred and ten. The services were protracted 
through two more weeks, and were then transferred to 
the village of Unsworth. The Holy Spirit, in answer 
to prayer, continued to be poured out; so that by the 
third of March Mr. Keysell reported two hundred and 
ten conversions in connection with Bury, and upwards 
of sixty in connection with Unsworth. They were next 
held successively at Summerseat and Radcliffe-Close. At 
the former place the first week passed over with com- 
paratively small results. The fact was that during that 
time the leaders and others were more like spectators 
than helpers. On the Sunday-morning of the second 
week Mr. Keysell met the office-bearers for consultation 
at the close of the public service ; and strongly re- 
monstrated with them upon their inactivity, and urged 
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them to come out of their pews at the night prayer- 
meeting and join him at the communion-rails in in- 
structing inquirers and helping in prayer. Evening 
came, and the beautiful Summerseat chapel was filled 
in every part; the Preacher delivered his message with 
more than ordinary earnestness and power ; and " the 
congregation" — to give the description in my informant's 
words — " was bent every now and then under the word, 
just like a field of corn moved by a breeze." Instead of 
pronouncing the benediction at the close of the preaching, 
service, and thus allowing all who desired it liberty 
to depart, he commenced the prayer-meeting immedi- 
ately, without the usual break. This piece of strategy 
would probably have been a failure in ordinary times ; 
but with the Divine influence resting upon the people 
it was willingly acquiesced in by the hearers, and the 
Preacher had little need to say: "Nevertheless, being crafty, 
I caught you with guile." Having taken his stand at 
the communion-rails, he was joined by the class and 
prayer-leaders. Penitents seeking salvation were invited 
forward to be prayed for and instructed. They came in 
streams along the aisles, to the number of nearly one 
hundred ; and of these forty-four were made happy in 
the love of God. Here certainly was a blessed result 
of one night's " fishing ;" — " and for all there were so 
many, yet was not the net broken." When one who 
ventured to remonstrate with the Minister, in the morn- 
ing, on the strong remarks which he addressed to the 
leaders, saw the happy result of their active co-operation, 
he frankly said at night : " You were right, Mr. Keysell, 
you were quite right." 
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The circuit quarterly-meeting was held at Bury on the 
twenty-fourth of March ; when it was ascertained that 
up to that time about six hundred conversions had taken 
place in connection with the revival. Nor was this the 
end; for the week after the meeting special services were 
held at RadclifFe-Bridge, Mr. Keysell preaching three 
of the sermons. 

The quarterly-meeting in itself afforded proof that the 
piety of the members of the Church was revived, while 
the work of God was extended through the conversion 
of sinners. Although such meetings are occupied generally 
with financial business, yet on this occasion the spiritual 
and devotional appeared to prevail KeyselPs own ac- 
count is contained in the following extract from one of 
his letters : — " Last Wednesday was our quarter-day ; 
such a one as I never attended before. We spent nearly 
two hours in a kind of band-meeting. The leading re- 
marks were on the extension and perpetuation of the 
blessed revival wherewith God has visited us ; we had not 
a single jarring note, but Preachers, leaders, and stewards 
were all aiming at the right thing. I received a most 
cordial and unanimous invitation to remain a third year. 
The remarks of the stewards and of Mr. Bond were so 
affectionate and cheering that I was melted into tears. 
Of course I accepted the invitation. I feel very much at 
home. We have a wonderful revival ; about six hundred 
souls have been converted. Glory be to God ! . . . . 
May God for Christ's sake help us ! It is glorious but 
hard work. God has wonderfully helped me, especially 
in describing character. It is remarkable how aptly I 
have been led to describe persons in the congregation, of 
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whom I knew nothing. Last night I was led to depict 
the character of a public-house keeper who was in the 
chapel He got converted. Praise the Lord ! " 

Many interesting and remarkable conversions took 
place in connection with tbis revival. In the early 
stage of the movement two gentlemen of some position 
sought and found salvation. " One of them," wrote Mr. 
Keysell, " had been seeking it for twenty years, and until 
last Thursday, never clearly saw that God justifies the 
ungodly, and that a man is ungodly in the moment he is 
justified. He has been confounding the cause and the 
effect ; expecting to feel happy and holy before he, as an 
ungodly sinner, trusted in the blood of Jesus. The other 
came up to me in the prayer-meeting weeping, and said, 
' Mr. Keysell, what is it I have got to do 1 ; I was glad ; 
for I know the difficulties of respectable and rich men. 
It is hard work for them to go to a communion-rail, and 
kneel there in the midst of all sorts of people, seeking sal- 
vation. But the set time was come; and I knew what 
would do him good, and said, ' The first thing you had 
better do is to go and kneel amongst the penitents at 
the communion-rail; go, and you will get over one 
great difficulty/ He went, and in ten minutes he was 
unspeakably happy in God by believing in Jesus," 

Another remarkable case was that of a disunited family 
of five who became in these services reconciled to one 
another and reconciled to God. The father sat for twenty- 
five years under the Methodist ministry, during which 
time he rejected the offers of the Gospel, and resisted the 
strivings of the Spirit. But one night early in the special 
services while Keysell discoursed on, " Compel them to 
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come in," this man could with difficulty keep his seat, 
or refrain from getting up in his pew and confessing 
in the face of the whole congregation his sins against 
God. That night both he and his wife found pardoning 
mercy. The youngest so% whom two years previously 
the father was obliged to turn out of doors on account of 
his dissipated habits, hearing of the conversion of his 
parents, ventured to the chapel, and was caught by the 
blessed influence prevalent in the place. His brother, 
whose conduct was, if possible, more disreputable, and 
who had not been present in a place of worship for many 
years, could not resist the blessed contagion. He too 
visited the holy house where such wonders were wrought, 
and was first brought to contrition for his sins, and 
secondly to faith in the blood which speaketh better things 
than that of Abel. Next came the sister, who also found 
peace in believing. Forgiven of God, they forgave one 
another " their trespasses." " It was a most affecting 
sight," said Mr. Keysell, " to see all five weeping together 
like children, and all made Mends." 

One night during these exciting services a young man 
who was just liberated from prison, where he had been 
confined for robbing his master, dropped into the chapel, 
and heard Mr. Keysell preach. He became alarmed 
for the safety of his soul ; but being troubled on the sub- 
ject of making restitution, he came to the Minister's resi- 
dence and sought a private interview with him. He said 
that although legally free in consequence of his incarcera- 
tion, he still felt he was morally bound to restore what he 
had taken, — a view of his responsibility which the Preacher 
confirmed. He declared he had not the means to make 
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restitution then, but intended to do so as soon as he was 
able. " You must use all honest means to raise the 
amount," said Mr. Keysell, " and pay your master ; and, 
meanwhile, the Searcher of the heart, knowing your 
sincerity, will now take the will for the deed, and 
pardon your sins." 

The young man upon hearing this was encouraged to 
seek salvation with his whole heart. He and his adviser 
knelt together in prayer, and continued in supplication 
until he could say, " Being justified by faith, I have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ." Thus was he 
released from a viler durance than that of Lancaster 
castle by Him who came "to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound." Thus too did he receive the regenerating 
grace of the Holy Spirit in that humble parlour, of which 
it may be affirmed, in instances more numerous than it 
can be said of many a gorgeous temple : " The Lord 
shall count, when He writeth up the people, that this 
man was born there." 

There was, perhaps, no service of the special series 
which stands out with a clearer distinctness in the recol- 
lection of the Bury Methodists than one which was held 

■ 

in connection with a very sad event. A young man em- 
ployed in a foundry in the town met with a shocking 
death through getting entangled with machinery. Not- 
withstanding that such occurrences are unhappily 
not very rare in the manufacturing districts, it caused 
a considerable sensation in the town. It was suggested 
to Mr. Keysell that, with the religious excitement that 
j >re vailed at the time, it would be wise to preach a sermon 

o 
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on the occasion. This was done to a very crowded con- 
gregation, which presented a rather motley appearance, as 
many of the foundry-men, mechanics, and operatives, in 
order to secure places^ came with their unwashed faces, and 
in their working clothes. The Preacher discoursed with 
solemn earnestness to his singular-looking audience on 
the passage : " Beware lest He take thee away with His 
stroke; then a great ransom cannot deliver thee." No 
uncharitable reflections were passed upon the deceased. 
The accident was not regarded in the light of a judg- 
ment; and the death was "improved" only in the sense 
of being used as an evidence of the uncertainty of 
human life, and as a warning to be always ready to meet 
God. The service resulted in several conversions. Mr. 
Keysell himself thus briefly referred to it in a letter : — 
"It was thought I ought to preach a sermon on the 
necessity of being prepared for sudden death as sug- 
gested by the accident. Bills were printed; and the 
chapel, to my surprise, was so crowded that benches 
had to be placed in the aisles to accommodate the 
people. Mr. James C. Kay says there never was so large 
a congregation in the chapel before. My text was 
Job xxx vL 18." 

It was not at the "penitent-form" in the prayer- 
meeting, or at the communion-rails in the chapel only, 
that this zealous Minister looked for conversions. We 
know that his own dwelling was the scene of these 
blessed transformations. He looked for the same results 
in domiciliary visitations amongst the people; and even 
in the sick-room, in answer to his prayers, he sometimes 
found "the power of the Lord was present to heal" the 
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sin-sick soul. Another kind of " extreme unction" than 
that of the Romish Church was occasionally administered 
in connection with his visits; which was "the anointing 
of the Holy One." Thus he writes during the progress 
of the revival at Bury: — "I have just come in from 
visiting a sick woman. I never saw a more deeply 
affected sinner ; and after spending about an hour with 
her, I never saw a more beautiful instance of conversion. 
Her poor, drunken husband, a butcher, came up to see 
her; and her affection for him, her joy for herself, and 
his wonder, made it a singular and affecting sight!" 

Though the converts in connection with the revival 
were not confined to any particular age, Mr. Key sell's 
labours were principally successful amongst the young. 
Indeed, during the whole course of his ministry, he ex- 
erted a remarkable influence over young hearts, which 
he invariably wielded for their spiritual improvement. 
This power resulted from the kindliness of his natural 
disposition and the youthful flow of his sympathies as 
a man, together with the tenderness of his solicitude as 
a pastor, the large amount of " heart" in his preaching, 
and the pictorial character of his pulpit style. His, 
moreover, was not a mere sentimental regard for the 
youthful members of his charge, but a practical and 
pains-taking endeavour to win their confidence, in order 
that he might lead them to Christ. As a specimen of his 
tactics a case may be mentioned which occurred in con- 
nection with the first of the special services of 1848. A 
young man who heard the sermon was seriously im- 
pressed, and lingered to the prayer-meeting, where the 
Preacher ascertained his state of mind. At the close 
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Another youth over whom he exerted a happy influ- 
ence was a medical pupil in Bury. This gentleman, 
who has since obtained a diploma in medicine, and is 
now actively engaged in his honourable profession, writes : 
u Perhaps no man exercised so deep and abiding an in- 
fluence over me personally. Indeed, I think one of his 
leading characteristics was the hold be had upon the 
affections of the young, and the power he wielded over 
their minds and hearts. In my own case, this influence 
was unabated even some time after I had been absent at 
college. This peculiar influence over the minds of the 
young was manifested alike in public and private. I 
have known him by a few casual remarks throw the 
whole of the young people present into a state of intense 
feeling, as manifested in subdued sobs, cries, and tears. 
I call to mind one week-evening occasion, when after 
preaching, without apparent excitement, but evidently 
under strong sympathy with his audience, he quietly 
remarked, that if grief could possibly affect him in 
heaven, his greatest would be the thought that any whom 
he loved and prayed for here should, after all, be found 
in hell ! I do not remember that anything more was 
said. The singing proceeded; and before it was con- 
cluded fourteen young persons were bowed at the peni- 
tent-form. I have since watched some of these, and am 
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able to name several, who, as the result of that one effort, 
are at this day, by God's grace, useful and honourable 
members of His Church." 

While busily engaged in connection with the revival 
services, he carried on an epistolary correspondence with 
a young Infidel who, furnished with some of the old 
Deistical objections to Christianity, thought he could give 
a reason for his unbelief. Several long and closely- written 
letters passed between the disputants, who had their first 
interview while the Minister paid a pastoral visit to the 
mother of the sceptic, an excellent Christian woman. 
The young man had some little acquaintance with psyco- 
logical literature, and used his "little knowledge" in the 
" dangerous" quotation of irrelevant metaphysics. Leav- 
ing the regions of the abstruse, he gave his own opinion 
of revelation with unmistakable plainness by declaring 
the Bible to be " lies ; " by classing Moses with Joe 
Smith ; and by affirming that the Pentateuch is refuted 
by "geology and the records of the Chinese." 

The point in dispute was whetlier reason is a sufficient 
guide in matters of religion; but to this point the 
Infidel could not be kept by his clerical opponent. He 
would keep flying off to Joshua and the sun standing 
still ; to Samuel and the witch of Endor ; to Jonah and 
the whale; to " Priests" and their complicity in Ajnerican 
slavery. In the course of the correspondence Mr. Keysell 
asked the question : " Do you not sometimes feel a secret 
fear that after all you may be wrong V } Of this the other 
bitterly complained, and resented it as " an appeal to his 
passions." " I have addressed your candour" replied the 
Minister; " but conceding that I addressed your fears, — 
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what then % Are not our fears designed to assist us in 
shunning danger and in seeking safety?" 

Nothing appears to have been accomplished by this 
dispute. Referring to it Mr. Keysell said to his sister : 
" I have been just writing a long letter to an acute 
Infidel with whom I have been holding a private contro- 
versy. The more I see into it, the more heartless Infi- 
delity appears to be. It is the offspring of sheer 
depravity." 

It must not be inferred from what has been said of the 
revival that the junior Minister was the only instrument 
used by the Holy Spirit in that wonderful work of grace. 
There was the estimable superintendent who replaced Mr. 
Denison at the Conference of 1847, and of whom Mr. 
Keysell writes : " Mr. Bond enters very heartily into the 
revival, and has been made a great blessing." But while 
the senior Minister had necessarily to devote much of his 
time to the government of the circuit, and to the due ad-* 
ministration of its affairs in all its important interests, his 
colleague was left more at liberty to give a less divided 
attention to the special services ; a work to which, from 
his peculiar adaptation, he was not indisposed to give him- 
self, body and soul. And never surely was there labourer 
more unsparing of his energies and time ! For about 
three months he was in the pulpit more or less every day 
except the Saturdays. The last sermon of the series 
he preached at Tottington, a place about three miles 
from Bury. In returning he was so thoroughly worn out 
that even with the help of Mrs. KeyselTs arm he could 
not hold himself upright, and had to halt many times upon 
the road to rest, and with great difficulty reached at last 
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his own door. Referring to his labours Mr. H , an 

attached friend of Mr. Keysell, writes : " When engaged 
in the series of revival services in Bury which shook the 
town to its centre, his mental and physical strength, con- 
sidering his general weakly state of body, appeared almost 
superhuman. Day after day he attended prayer-meetings 
at seven o'clock in the morning and at twelve at noon ; 
prepared a new sermon for the evening service ; (this he 
* distinctly told me ;) and continued at the prayer-meeting 
till ten o'clock, and sometimes later. I have often heard 
him speak with great delight of the freshness with which 
the truth of God presented itself to his mind during 
these services." 

With regard to the daily sermon referred to in this 
testimony, Mrs. Keysell says : " I believe he did prepare 
a new sermon nearly every day. In the interval of the 
prayer-meetings and the preaching-service he spent much 
time upon his knees in private, praying first for a text, 
and then for divisions, until the sermon was completed." 

His spiritual exercises too were sometimes severe. Thus 
he wrote early in the revival : " I have at times — and 
expect to have — awfully oppressive feelings, especially 
in seasons of hardness of heart and great temptation. 
Last Sunday-night I preached in Bury from ' Will a man 
rob God 1 * There was a great shaking amongst the dry 
bones. However, when we began the prayer-meeting, for 
about half-an-hour it seemed as though we were all stones ; 
nobody appeared able to pray. It was one of those 
seasons when a revival prayer-meeting looks like a farce. 
But the clouds broke, power came down, and nineteen 
found peace." 
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Towards the close of the three-months services he re- 
ported of himself again : " I never saw my poor nothing- 
ness so much as I do now. I often feel uncommonly 
harassed by an unbelieving heart In the midst of a 
hundred burning lamps I sometimes feel like a lump 
of ice; yes, and at a time when God is putting an ex- 
traordinary power in His preached truth, and saving 
souls. At other times I feel unspeakably happy. I 
am getting clearer views of the simplicity of faith, and 
especially in connection with preaching. 

* I nothing have ; I nothing am ; 
Bat Jesas died for wu/ r 

That is what I hang upon all day." 

After the close of the special services he found it 
necessary to seek relaxation and rest. " Thank God," he 
wrote, a I am growing in grace ; but am tired in body. 
Getting up earlier, retiring later, and working harder 
make me feel at times very weary ; but bless the Lord, 
it is precious work ! " Towards the end of June he 
went with Mrs. Keysell to her native Gloucestershire, 
and thence to Kidderminster, spending between the two 
places— what a Methodist Preacher can seldom get — a 
month's holiday. 

He returned determined that the stock of strength 
which he thus laid in should be used for the Divine glory 
in labouring for the conversion of sinners. No special 
services awaited his arrival ; but he re-commenced his 
ordinary work in the same spirit and with the same 
object as influenced him in those extra efforts. Thus 
he writes towards the end of July : " I preached in 
Bury on Sunday-morning from Matthew xi 28, and in 
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the evening from 'Abraham offering up Isaac V and had 
a delightful season each time. I felt almost completely- 
delivered from that form of nervousness which affects my 
voice. After the evening service we held a prayer- 
meeting, and five souls found peace with God. On 
Monday-evening I preached again in Bury, from that 
part of Philippians iii. 20, 21, which refers to a future 
state. In the prayer-meeting afterwards (for we held 
one) three more obtained mercy." 

In the month of August, 1848, Mr. Keysell entered 
upon his third year in the Bury circuit. In the early 
part of it he received a large number of invitations to 
preach and speak in other places ; but with the excep- 
tion of a few which he accepted from Manchester, 
Sowerby-Bridge, and his former circuits, he declined 
these calls. Believing that concentration of effort, if not 
the way to acquire extensive popularity, is the likeliest 
method to secure the greatest amount of ministerial suc- 
cess, he refused all such applications during his first eighteen 
months at Buiy. When at last he yielded his consent, it 
was to preach one of a series of special sermons in connec- 
tion with a revival at Haslingden. But a conscientious 
regard for his immediate pastoral charge was not his only 
inducement to remain at home. It must be admitted that 
he was to some extent influenced by feeling, as well as by 
principle. Notwithstanding his fearlessness in the pulpit ; 
and although he could face "fellows of the baser sort " by 
whom he was sometimes jeered in the streets of Bury, yet 
from constitutional causes he shrank instinctively from con- 
tact with strange congregations. Thus from the combined 
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operation of these two causes he was perhaps in danger of 
being too exclusive in his attentions to his own circuit. 
However it may be with a Congregational system, certainly 
in a Connexion of Churches a considerable amount of 
ministerial interchange is reasonable and right. Indeed, 
in Methodism, this is not only acknowledged in theory, but 
is practically acted on to an almost unnecessarily excessive 
degree ; so that there is a great temptation to a Minister 
of popular talent to expend much time and effort in dis- 
cursive and scattered labours, to the neglect of his proper 
and allotted work. Keysell was not without many and 
urgent solicitations to engage in these extra-regular 
labours ; and while yielding compliance to a limited ex- 
tent, he learned to say Nay to what he considered excessive 
demands. " Many of my friends think it stubborn and 
unkind of me to reject their invitations," said he, in 
reference to a refusal to preach at Preston, " yet I am 
generally so very uncomfortable preaching and speaking 
in other circuits, that I cannot persuade myself that I am 
called to do it." The result of his disinclination to go 
abroad, and of his strong conscientious regard to the 
claims of home, was that none of his circuits could accuse 
him of pastoral neglect through indulging in an excessive 
ministerial vagrancy; nor had he reason ever self- 
reproachfully to acknowledge : " They made me the keeper 
of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I not 
kept." 

His last year at Bury, like the two preceding it, was 
marked by religious progress and prosperity. His favourite 
plan of special services was again adopted early in 1849 ; 
and if not so exciting as those of the previous year were, 
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nevertheless, owned of God in the conversion of sinners. 
As a specimen, an extract of a letter containing an account 
of a week's services, up to Wednesday, at the village of 
Unsworth may be given. " Sunday, good congregations ; 
and three souls found peace. Monday, congregation nearly 
as large as on Sunday ; eight souls found peace, — seven 
out of the singing-gallery. Tuesday, the congregations 
improved; ten souls found peace. Wednesday, the con- 
gregation much larger ; eleven found peace. The signs 
are good, for persecution begins to rage, and I am derided 
as a fool and a madman. May God help me ! " 

It was, I believe, during this year's services, that a case 
occurred at Summerseat which may be mentioned. A 
young woman, " dark, ignorant, and gay," who had been , 
in the habit of attending a Roman-Catholic chapel, by 
entering an eminent Methodist family as a domestic servant, 
was brought under Gospel influences. She was induced 
one night to attend one of the exciting prayer-meetings 
which Mr. Keysell led. He ventured to ask her in the 
chapel if she were saved. " No," she replied, " and I'm 
not going to be in this way ! " Soon afterwards she was 
afflicted in body, but instead of asking for a Priest, she 
requested that Mr. Keysell might be sent for. He visited 
her several times and instructed her in the way of salvation. 
One night she wrestled for the blessing of justifying grace 
until the dawning of the day. Through the night she 
could be heard moaning, "God be merciful to me a sinner ! " 
But about five o'clook in the morning, having found the 
pearl of great price, she made the house ring with shouts 
of joy. She lingered for a time, but the sickness was unto 
death. Her end was peace. " She died, looking unto 
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Jesus,'* writes die lady in whose service she wa? engaged ; 
u and as her master and mistress witnessed the last rites, 
they turned away from the open grave exclaiming : 4 Is not 
this a brand plucked from the burning ! * On her grave- 
stone is written : c She sleeps in Jesus." " 

On the twenty-first of May, 1849, Thomas Owen 
Keysell lost the beloved father, for whose spiritual welfare 
he had been long solicitous. The beautiful letter, inserted 
on a preceding page, which the parent received from the 
son about two years before his death, had a most beneficial 
effect upon him. After its receipt there appeared a veiy 
evident change in his whole demeanour ; and some months 
before he departed this life he obtained, through regene- 
rating grace, the blessing of a new heart. When confined 
to bed in his last illness, a friend calling to see him said : 
" I am sorry to see you here, Mr. Keysell ; " to which he 
replied, referring to his desire to depart and to be with 
Christ : " I am glad to be here ! " To his son Edwin he 
said : " I have not lived such a life that I can expect 
a triumphant death ; but I am safe trusting for salvation 
in the merits of Christ my Saviour." He called for an 
infant grandson, and placing his hand upon the child's 
head, prayed most earnestly that the blessing of God might 
rest upon him. It was an affecting scene, which the 
family are not likely to forget. He died at the age 
of seventy-two years, and was buried at Blake Brook, 
Kidderminster. 

By reference to the published Minutes of Conference, 
it may be seen that there were three hundred and twenty 
more members of Society in the Bury circuit when 
Mr. Keysell left, in 1849, than when he entered upon 
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his work there in 1846. This was a very blessed and 
gratifying result ; and as affording additional evidence 
that his labour was " not in vain in the Lord," he re- 
ceived it as an incentive to be " steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord." 

But large as is this result some readers of this chapter 
may feel disappointed at not finding a much greater 
numerical increase recorded. One hundred conversions 
were reported in connection with the special services of 
1847; six hundred with those of 1848, before the series 
were ended; and by a recent page it may be seen that 
during the first four days of the special services of 1849, at 
the village of Uns worth, thirty-two persons were brought to 
God, — not to mention Bury and the other places, of which 
I have no details for that year, — but of which I am in- 
formed that the " services were attended with considerable 
success." When it is borne in mind that not by special 
efforts only, but during his ordinary ministry, this zealous 
Preacher aimed, all the year round, at the conversion of 
sinners; that almost invariably on Sunday-nights, and 
frequently at .the ordinary week-evening service, he held 
a prayer-meeting after preaching, for the purpose of 
" landing," as a fisher of men, the spoil enclosed in the 
net during the sermon; when all this is considered in 
connection with the ascertained facts recorded in these 
pages, — to say that at least a thousand persons professed 
to be converted during his three years in the Bury cir- 
cuit, must appear a very moderate estimate. 

The disparity between the number converted and the 
number of increase can be easily accounted for. Many 
of the converts were already members of Society, " having 
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the form, and seeking the power of godliness." Others 
were members of other Churches ; and as such were 
urged by Mr. Keysell to continue their union with the 
denomination to which they already belonged : " We 
don't want to make 'proselytes/ " was his usual remark, 
" and rob other Churches ; all we want is to get people 
saved." This was almost too generous and liberal When 
a Minister can say to a convert : " In Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the Gospel" surely, by retaining 
under his own pastoral care the spiritual child which God 
hath given to him, he can scarcely be deemed a robber of 
another Church. And if a community lose members 
through the failure of its own ministry to convert them, 
will not justice say that it deserves to lose them ? Or, 
if a successful Preacher give back the soul that he has 
won for Christ to the pastoral charge of the man whose 
ministry was ineffectual to the salvation of that soul, he 
may at least remind the convert of his obligations under 
God to him : — " Albeit I do not say to thee how thou 
owest unto me even thine own self." Mr. KeyselFs 
practice in this matter, however, was the most likely to 
preserve peace and good-will amongst the Churches, — a 
most desirable thing. But it was only towards Evangeli- 
cal denominations that he thus acted. In the Bury 
revival some Unitarians and Roman. - Catholics were 
brought to God. These were not handed back to com- 
munions in which he believed "another gospel" was 
preached ; but were converted from the error of their 
creed, as well as from " the error of their way." But 
besides the converts already in fellowship with the 
Methodist Society and other denominations, and whose 
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conversion added nothing to the numerical increase of 
the circuit, a considerable proportion was required to 
make up for the ordinary " wear and tear" occasioned by 
deaths and removals. All these considerations will abate 
surprise, that with at least a thousand conversions, there 
should be a net increase in the membership of the circuit 
of no more than three hundred and twenty. 

With the Bury revival it fared as with all other religious 
awakenings more or less ; many of the converts after- 
wards fell away. This so general issue has greatly dis- 
couraged the promoters of revivals, and has called forth 
much speculation as to the cause. The reaction which 
usually takes place deepens the prejudice with which the 
irreligious and the worldly regard revivals ; and produces 
prejudice amongst those quiet Christian people who prefer 
the decorum of comparative death to the disorder of 
active life, who think it better that the Church should 
be unprogressive than have to endure the scandal oc- 
casioned by numerous cases of backsliding. But is it not 
a fact that there are cases of relapse in connection with 
the few and occasional conversions of ordinary times, as 
well as in connection with the many and simultaneous 
conversions of periods of religious excitement ? There 
certainly are such instances; and if they awaken less 
attention than the others, it is because they are necessarily 
fewer and farther between. Whether the defections in 
unexciting times are equally numerous in proportion to the 
conversions as in the reaction that follows a revival is a 
question which only statistics, which are yet to be 
gathered, can accurately determine. It certainly appears 
more likely to reason, that the cost should be counted 
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(a most important step towards permanent stability) 
by the solitary converts of unexciting periods, than by 
the gregarious converts of times of revival. And yet, 
upon the other hand, it may be fairly argued, in favour of 
the sudden conversions of seasons of religious excitement, 
that " counting the cost " needs not occupy any lengthened 
time. With the man who descends hurriedly from a 
window by a fire-escape, and leaves his property to perish 
in the flames ; and with the man who, swimming from 
the wreck with his bag of gold, hastily lets go his 
burden to save his life, this is a very brief and rapid pro- 
cess. And so can it be with a sinner suddenly awakened 
to a perception of his danger. How many of the con- 
verts of Pentecost fell away, or whether Ananias and 
Sapphira were of the number " pricked in their hearts " 
under Peter's memorable sermon, we have no means of 
ascertaining. But even granting that defections followed 
that first great awakening in connection with, the 
Christian Church, who would allow such a consideration 
to abate his joy one jot while reading the glorious record : 
" And the same day there were added unto them about 
three thousand souls? " But whatever may be the pro- 
portion of backsliders in connection with revivals, as 
compared with the religious defection of ordinary times, 
the cause of such falling away in both cases is explained 
by the Saviour Himself : " He that received the seed 
into stony places, the same is he that heareth the Word, 
and anon with joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in 
himself, but dureth for a while ; for when tribulation or 
persecution ariseth because of the Word, by and by he is 
offended." 
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One great good resulting from revivals is that they 
prevent the total backsliding of some already in the Church, 
whose piety had so far declined that the things which 
remained were ready to die. Such extraordinary visita- 
tions of the Spirit tend so to strengthen what still lives, 
and to quicken what was dead, that many are thus saved 
to the Church of Christ, who under ordinary circumstances 
would have been lost to it. Hence, if a proportion of 
new converts fall away, many old members in process of 
declension are re-established in the faith. And with regard 
to the cases of relapse following a revival, it may be safely 
affirmed, that if young and inexperienced converts were 
watched over more tenderly and solicitously by older 
Christians, their fall might in many instances be prevented. 
Instead of this, they are too frequently left comparatively 
uncared for ; and when they return to the world their de- 
fection is too often hailed by those who ought to know better 
as a verification of their own predictions. To such prophets 
of evil Keysell came with a rod, and did not spare. Thus 
he addressed them on one occasion : " There are persons 
who expect new converts to fell from grace, and who, 
in fact, are anxiously waiting for it. * Ah ! ' say they, 
1 where will your fine converts be in, a little time 1 When 
the fever of their excitement has passed away they will be 
back in the world again, and as bad as ever \ ' Some of 
these persons, devil-like, speak out their mind, and say 
they will do all they can to get them back. Others say, 
in a canting, whining, hypocritical tone, ' We hope they 
will stand, but we shall see by and by ; ' at the same time 
sighing for a * shipwreck of faith/ To my mind these are 
the more despicable and malignant. Yonder is a vessel 
p 
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riding upon the ocean, with sharks following in its wake, 
in the expectation of devouring any unwary passenger 
that may slip and tumble overboard. That vessel is 
Christ's Church ; those voracious fish are such as wait for 
the fall of new converts, and are sharks of hell. Ton 
p as s engers, look oat I — the sharks are near ! And yon 
voracious fish, yon sharks of hell, may God disappoint yon 
of your prey ! " 

The plan of special services to promote or perpetuate 
a revival, while it has its advantages, is not without its 
dangers. Where it is relied on as the exclusive, or even 
principal, means of reviving a Church, to the neglect of 
ordinary and permanent opportunities ; where it is merely 
an annual spasmodic effort to compensate for the de- 
ficient zeal, and inefficient labours, of the rest of the year; 
where its result is a spurious or artificial excitement, a 
temporary galvanizing of a torpid piety, then its adop- 
tion is sure to* do more harm then good. Such, however, 
was not the character of the special services in which Mr. 
Keysell engaged. His was no fitful or intermittent seal, 
but steady and abiding. In his ordinary ministrations, 
as well as on special occasions, he earnestly laboured, 
and constantly looked, for the conversion of sinners. 
Indeed, he has been heard to say, that he never preached 
a sermon without expecting that God would honour His 
own truth in the salvation of souls. 

On the twelfth of August, 1849, he preached his fere- 
well sermon from 1 Corinthians xv. 2. in the Bury chapel. 
At the close of the service he waited in the vestry, by re- 
quest, to give such as might wish it an opportunity of a 
personal farewell.* For two whole hours he was occupied 
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in receiving thanks and blessings, in shaking hands, 
and bidding adieux. Amongst the hundreds was a private 
soldier, who, when his turn came, pulled out his purse, 
and emptying it of its contents— five shillings— said : 
" Please, sir, accept this trifle from me, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the good I have received through you." Mr. Keysell 
at first refused ; but was so pressed by the kind-hearted 
soldier, that he consented to take it, yet managed to re- 
turn it to the grateful donor in a manner that could not 
offend his feelings. 

On the eve of his departure from Bury he contrived, 
amid a multitude of engagements, to spend two hours 
with a particular Society-class at a sort of valedictory tea- 
meeting. During his first quarter in the circuit he met 
this class for the renewal of tickets; and found the 
number of members, through removals and other causes, 
reduced to three, the leader thoroughly disheartened, and 
desirous of resigning his office. The Minister spoke en- 
couragingly to the three dispirited members, advised them 
to recruit, and aim at bringing one new member each. 
They tried this plan, and by the next quarter \he three 
were increased to six. By the time Mr. Keysell had to 
leave, the class was large and flourishing. Although it 
was composed of working-people of the poorer sort, yet 
the tea given in honour of their beloved Pastor was 
arranged with very creditable taste. One after another 
of the members spoke, to the number of thirty-four, 
thirty of whom profesed to be Mr. Keysell's own spiritual 
children. At the close they presented him with an ele- 
gantly-bound pocket Bible — Bagster's English Polyglot ; 
— a gift which, considering the donors, he greatly valued, 
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and which was his constant companion to his dying 
da v. 

Mr. Keysell's subsequent visits to Bury occasioned 
much joyous excitement amongst his old friends ; and 
Dr. Fletcher's house, where he usually stayed in the 
town, was quite besieged with the number of old con- 
verts and acquaintances, trooping to see once more him 
whom they loved so welL 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE MINISTRY — LEEDS. — 1849-55. 

In Methodism the appointment of Ministers to circuits, 
according to the constitution and usages of the denomina- 
tion, vests in the Conference. The right of "presentation " 
to a benefice by a lay patron, as it exists in the Estab- 
lished Churches of England and Scotland, is unknown to 
the ecclesiastical law of the Connexion. The nearest ap- 
proach to such a system, and yet very different from it, 
is in the power conceded to the circuit quarterly-meeting, 
held in March, of inviting Preachers; such invitation, 
when accepted, being, except for special reasons to the 
contrary, generally ratified by the Conference. In pros- 
pect of the March meeting, it is not uncommon for the 
circuit-stewards of the more important circuits to enter 
into preliminary negotiations with Ministers they may 
deem desirable. These provisional arrangements are 
usually, although not invariably, sanctioned by the 
quarterly-meeting. The stewards obtain their knowledge 
of Ministers from a variety of sources ; from personal 
acquaintance; from popular rumour; from the recom- 
mendation of " old colleagues ; " or from the frequent 
mention of a name in religious newspapers in connection 
with "an able and eloquent sermon," or "a thrilling 
speech." Sometimes too these diligent officials have been 
known to travel a long way for the purpose of hearing 
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for themselves the man to whom their attention has been 
directed. The poor Preacher in such a case is, of course, 
unaware that he is preaching a trial sermon, and may be 
unusually slip-shod in his manner. He may be wonder- 
ing who the two innocent-looking strangers in his con- 
gregation are ; or may conclude from their marked 
attention that the Word is taking hold upon their con- 
sciences. Whatever be the report of these self-sent spies ; 
whether evil, like that of Shammua the son of Zaccur 
and his colleagues, or good, like that of Caleb and Joshua, 
it will strike many that, although not a reliable way of 
ascertaining a Minister's capabilities, it is yet less ob- 
jectionable than the mode which obtains in some other 
communions. When a whole " Church " sits in judgment 
for three or four successive Sundays upon a Minister, he 
cannot but feel that he is preaching before his audience, 
instead of to them. To deliver the Gospel message is 
surely under all circumstances too solemn a thing to do in 
the way of giving a specimen. In " warning every 
man and teaching every man' 1 the end aimed at by 
the Apostle ought to be kept in view : " That we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus." Methodist 
Preachers have their " trial sermons ; " but the judges 
are not the congregations who come to be instructed and 
admonished, but a few Ministers who of set purpose are 
present to ascertain the gifts of those whom they 
have to accredit Here and there too, a commercial- 
traveller may be found who, in transacting business with 
a circuit-steward, will supply him with information on 
the merits and capabilities of particular Preachers. 
These gentlemen are generally intelligent, having through 
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their extensive itinerancy abundant opportunities of ac- 
quiring knowledge of men and things, whilst the constant 
friction of their minds with society tends to sharpen their 
wits. When in addition they are of religious character, 
they are generally competent to "recommend a good article" 
in the pulpit, as well as in their pack of samples. 

It was one of this class who was the means of intro- 
ducing the Bury Preacher to the notice of the Leeds third 
circuit Calling in the way of business at the shop of 
Benjamin Pollard, he named Thomas Owen Keysell as a 
most desirable Minister to secure for Leeds. A letter of 
inquiry was sent to a well-known gentleman in the Bury 
circuit ; the highly satisfactory answer returned was read 
at the quarterly-meeting, and resulted in a regular invita- 
tion to Mr. Keysell to labour in the St. Peter's circuit 
By his appointment there at the Conference of 1849, he 
was lifted at once from the class of less-important places 
to which his ministry had been confined, to a first-class 
town, containing at that time about one hundred and 
seventy thousand inhabitants. 

The Methodism of Leeds has long sustained in the 
Connexion a liigh reputation. In few of the large towns, 
if in any, has the system taken deeper root, or exerted a 
greater local influence. T^e immense size of the chapels, 
and the respectful recognition by the town of all its public 
acts, are indications of its popularity. In London, al- 
though the seat of the executive of Methodism, little 
notice is taken of its sayings and doings by the masses 
outside its pale. Even the sittings of the Conference in 
City-road chapel fail to attract the attention of the big, 
busy metropolis, familiar to indifference with great 
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gatherings of almost every kind- But in Leeds, 
M Conference-Sunday " is one of the most notable and 
exciting days in a decade. Indeed of any public act of 
Methodism there it might be safely affirmed : "This thing 
was not done in a corner." 

The fervour of Leeds-Methodism has further con- 
tributed to its celebrity. The warmth of the Yorkshire 
temperament when sanctified by Divine grace is greatly 
promotive of liveliness in religious worship. Hence the 
general heartiness of the singing throughout the county, 
and the fervency of the responses in prayer, when " all 
the people say, Amen! " There is no liturgical service 
in the Leeds chapels ; but the congregations, notwith- 
standing, take an audible part in public worship, by oc- 
casional ejaculatory responses, as feeling prompts or judg- 
ment suggests. And surely while formal responses are 
provided in written forms of prayer, extemporary responses 
cannot be reasonably objected to in connection with ex- 
temporary prayer ! So think many of the good people of 
Yorkshire ; and indeed even during the sermon all are not 
always and altogether silent. Hear and there an emotional 
hearer, unable to restrain his feelings, breaks out into a 
pious " Glory be to God!" or a hearty "Praise the Lord!" 
When these out-bursts are well-timed ; when not too fre- 
quent to interfere with the general flow of feeling, nor too 
explosive to shock the nerves of any fellow-worshipper ; 
and especially when they result from genuine religious 
feeling, the effect, except upon the very fastidious, is not 
unpleasing. The Preacher from his pulpit elevation can 
generally discern the indications which precede the shout. 
The bent figure of an earnest listener, as if stretching 
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forward to meet the Word ; the beaming countenance of 
a rapt worshipper richly baptized with blessing; the 
kindling eye of an excited hearer quickened by the life- 
giving sound ; these are amongst the premonitions that 
warn him that pent-up feeling is about to break forth into 
a rapturous " Hallelujah I " 

The Methodism of Leeds is not without its weak points; 
and this too in connection with what has been deemed its 
peculiar glory, — its large chapels, and its missionary 
liberality. Not to mention the strain upon the vocal 
powers of a Preacher by the too great size of the building 
in which he ministers, the four immense chapels at the 
head of the four Leeds circuits have been, in the judg- 
ment of many, a considerable hinderance to chapel-exten- 
sion in the town and suburbs. Brunswick, Oxford-place, 
St. Peter's, and Wesley chapels, are capable, it is said, of 
accommodating respectively between two thousand and 
three thousand worshippers ; so that a very large sweep of 
neighbourhood is necessary to furnish a supply of hearers 
for each. With the out-flow of population from the cen- 
tre to the suburbs of large towns; and with the indisposi- 
tion of families in an age of physical comforts to undertake 
long and unpleasant walks, places of worship in the 
interior of large cities and towns are likely to be drained 
of the more influential members of their congregations. 
And if those, migrating to the suburbs, are not followed 
by the denominations to which they belong, and provided 
with places of worship, the danger is, that they will be 
altogether lost to the Church, which from lack of zeal or 
want of means thus neglects them. The danger of suffer- 
ing losses from such a cause is all the greater in connec- 
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tion with religious communities amongst whom the Word 
preached is faithful and searching, the modes of worship 
simple and spiritual, and with whom the offence of the 
cross has not yet ceased. In the case of the lukewarm 
and the half-hearted, a change of residence is often seised 
on as an opportunity for dissolving a connection with a 
religious Society, with whom they had no real spiritual 
enjoyment through their own worldlinejss and unfaithful- 
ness, and by whom they were prevented from indulging 
in the pleasures of sin through fear of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. Such persons are glad of any excuse for abandon- 
ing what little of the service of God they were engaged 
in, muttering as they go : " It is vain to serve God; and 
what profit is it that we have kept His ordinance, and 
that we have walked mournfully before the Lord of 
Hosts 1 " Or, if they find in the neighbourhood of their 
new home some fashionable place of worship, where 
" smooth things " are prophesied, where no Puritanical 
fellow-worshipper asks troublesome questions about their 
inward spiritual state, and a connection with which 
detracts nothing from social status, but rather adds some- 
thing of influence to worldly position, then perhaps they 
will commute with God for their abandonment of a more 
earnest form of Christianity, by attendance there. 

To meet the case of new and suburban populations the 
Methodists of Leeds have lately erected the beautiful 
Boscoe-place chapel; still, it must be acknowledged, that 
they have not been so enterprising in this direction as 
their brethren in London, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
In addition to the great size of the existing chapels 
operating as a hinderance, it has been feared by some that 
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the zeal and liberality of the Leeds people have been 
directed too exclusively to Foreign Missions, to the neg- 
lect of day-school operations and chapel-extension schemes. 
If this opinion be correct, then those who have rejoiced in 
the missionary enterprise, as the most apostolic develop- 
ment, in its spirit and tendencies, of modern Christianity, 
must regret, that in connection with so fine a specimen of 
it as exists at Leeds, there should be anything to check 
their joy. But whether the opinion cited be well-founded 
or not, it is certain that Methodism in this Yorkshire 
town, which has been one of its greatest " strong-holds," 
was for a number of years comparatively stationary while 
the population was increasing; and that during such time 
it made but little perceptible aggressions upon the ungod- 
liness and heathenism growing and spreading almost 
under the shadow of its noble sanctuaries. More recently, 
however, a better state of things has obtained; agencies 
for local evangelization are more largely and vigorously em- 
ployed; and there is no reason to suppose that Methodism, 
in this scene of some of its signal triumphs, shall not 
only hold the ground which it has gained, but achieve 
new victories, and shew itself worthy of its primitive 
traditions and renown. 

If the Leeds Methodists required a provocation to their 
zeal for their own town and neighbourhood, they might 
have found it in the development of the Church of Eng- 
land under the parochial administration of an eminent 
Clergyman, who is likely to be longer remembered as 
" Vicar of Leeds " than as " Dean of Chichester," and as 
honourably known by his church-extension schemes in 
the busy West-Riding town as by his Lives of the Arch- 
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bishop* of Canterbury. When he entered upon the vicar- 
age in 1837, h is aaid he was told by a well-known 
gentleman, who has since represented the borough in 
Parliament, that Methodism was the " Established Church" 
in Leeds. The local importance to which this testimony 
bears witness, is the more remarkable when its humble 
origin in the town is considered. A century before Dr. 
Hook's appointment as Vicar, there was not a single 
Methodist in Leeds. The first, or one of the first, was a 
barber named William Shent, who by telling his cus- 
tomers that he knew his sins were forgiven created quite 
an uproar in the place. More than twenty years after 
this, when Leeds was the head of a circuit, the Society 
were either too poor or too penurious to have their chapel 
painted. This was done at last by John Hanby, one of 
the Preachers, who was originally a painter by trade. 
He proposed to the Trustees that if they found the paint 
he would do the work At the time that the Methodist- 
Preacher was thus engaged, with his wife's apron on, the 
then Vicar of Leeds enjoyed the rare distinction of 
posessing the only umbrella to be found in the whole 
town, and which was solely used to protect him while 
burying the dead ! In those days the u Church" might 
have profited greatly by the zeal and spirituality of the 
u Society;" for the latter considered themselves members 
of the former, communicated in the churches, and held no 
separate service in " church-hours." Thus it was until 
1794, when some of the Society, less attached than their 
brethren to the National Church, opened a room for 
afternoon service during the time the churches were 
open. Eight years afterwards Albion-street chapel 
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was built, with the same object in view. In the matter 
of Sunday-schools, it was not until 1806 that the 
Methodists of Leeds established any of these institutions 
distinct from those of the Church of England. This they 
did then because the Clergy prohibited the extemporary 
prayers which the Methodist managers of the Church 
Sunday-schools were in the habit of using at the opening 
of the schools. But notwithstanding the accession of 
spiritual power which the Established Church must 
have received in Leeds from the connection with it of 
the Methodist Society, during the. first half-century 
of its existence ; and notwithstanding the prestige of its 
own position as a national establishment, yet before 
the second half-century of Leeds-Methodism is completed, 
an intelligent Dissenter bears testimony to its pre- 
ponderating influence as a religious system upon the 
population of the town. When it is known that for 
many years the plan of cottage prayer-meetings was 
vigorously and extensively worked by the Leeds 
Methodists ; that the body of prayer-leaders were 
numerous and zealous, walking long distances in all 
sorts of weather to their appointments, and devoting 
much of their time on the week-days to this work as 
well as on the Sundays ; that the larger body had con- 
nected with them a sort of pioneer staff known as 
"missionary prayer-leaders," whose business it was to 
canvass new streets as the town increased, to obtain houses 
for meetings and people to attend them, and to work such 
places until they were sufficiently mature to be put upon 
the regular " prayer-leaders' plan ; " when all this is 
known it cannot be matter of surprise that Methodist 
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influences have so extensively permeated the population 
of Leeds. With such an agency in operation, supple- 
mental to an earnest and powerful ministry, it can scarcely 
be wondered at that the four largest chapels in the 
Connexion were erected at Leeds, and that in some of 
them as many as a thousand free-sittings were provided 
for the poor ; that nearly every pew in the spacious 
Oxford-place chapel was let the very day after the dedi- 
catory services ; and that St Peter's was so crowded, 
that the old chapel which stood close to it, and which 
it was designed to supplant, had to be kept open until 
another was erected at Richmond-hilL 

It was about the time when the Methodists of Leeds 
began to decline in their town-evangelizing zeal and 
efforts, that the able ecclesiastic who has done so much 
for the Church of England in that borough was ap- 
pointed Vicar. He promoted a Parliamentary measure 
for dividing Leeds into seventeen parishes, nobly sacri- 
ficing thereby himself a large amount of both patronage 
and income. Mainly through his influence twenty-one 
new churches were erected, and the number of Clergy in 
the town increased more than three-fold Thirty-two 
new school-rooms, with accommodation for more than 
seven thousand children, were also provided How far 
this " revival " represents the power of godliness, as seen 
in changed hearts and holy lives, is not quite so clear. 
If the Gospel be preached in those churches, and the 
Scriptures taught in the schools, much good is sure to be 
effected. At the first there was reason to fear that a zeal 
for mere ecclesiastical forms was the origin of these activi- 
ties ; and that the result would be to foster that bigotry 
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of the " High-Church " type which is nearer akin to the 
exclusiveness of Romanism than to the catholic spirit of 
a scriptural and tolerant Protestantism. These fears no 
doubt were exaggerated ; and are partly to be accounted 
for by the display of full-blown Tractarianism that ap- 
peared in connection with St. Saviour's church. There 
the worshipper upon entering is solicited by the in- 
scription above the portals to " pray for the sinner who 
built it ; " — a request which will be perpetuated when 
" the sinner " is dead, so long as the inscription lasts. 
There the pompous ritualism of Rome is wretchedly 
travestied by a retinue of Anglican " Priests ;" some 
half-do4en, or more, of whom in the course of a few years 
went over altogether to the Romish Church. But with 
this notorious establishment, it is understood, the Vicar of 
Leeds had no connection, and for it he is supposed not to 
have been responsible. 

About the beginning of September, 1849, Mr. Keysell 
arrived at his new home in Burmantofbs, a suburb of 
Leeds. Next day he wrote to Kidderminster, whither he 
had been after leaving Bury, to see his friends : " I 
arrived safely at four o'clock. This was half-an-hour 
earlier than Mrs. K. expected me. She and Miss Hessel 
dined at the house of a gentleman in Oxford-place circuit, 
and went to meet me at half-past four. As I was 
not in that train they concluded I had not come. At 
seven o'clock I discovered where they were, and found 
them just starting for the station to meet another train. 

. . . I shall preach in the morning at St. Peter's, 
and at night, a school sermon, at the new chapel. I began 
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Afoot a Month after tfck, the writer of 
htmmM wabfttted, as a pnhlie yra a -rr, to a 
iritidMB, wiudbcajne to luminibrmpoe^miftdwlikii he 
paid hack in the ame coin. The Leeds distziet-meetiiig 
for Hay, 1854, was held at Wakefield; and during its 
amion the mmionary-aniirrenarj for that town was 
celebrated in West-parade chapeL KeyseQ was one of 
the speakers ; and quoting in the course of his speech 
inmx a celebrated American, he said: "England is the 
head-quarter* of the Son of God." Next day, while sit- 
ting in the district-meeting, John Wesley Thomas, the 
talented translator of Dante's Divina Conmedia, threw to 
him across the table the following epigram : — 

" That our Chief Hi* head-quarter* has fixed in Great Britain, 
A brother aiwerted la»t even ; 
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Bat how can it be so, when — as it is written — 
' He is not seen here, bat in heaven ? ' " 

To this Mr. Keysell soon returned the reply : — 

"The scene of conflict is this lower world, 
And in oar isle the banners are unfurl'd ; 
And as a ' Captain,' Christ's head-quarters are 
Not at His home, bat at the teat of war" 

Lest these impromptu lines should be taken as the best 
specimen that can be produced of his poetical powers, I 
will insert here a piece which he composed before he left 
Leeds, for a young lady in one of his former circuits : — 

"A DREAM. 

" I dreamt that once I made a call ; 
And generations three, 
In gilden frames upon the wall, 
With smiles saluted me. 

" But rich in hues, above the door, 
Stood one of jewels three ; — 
A child, who from the garden bore 
The blossoms, cull'd with glee. 

" The flowers had caught the sun's embrace, 
And blush'd beneath the kiss ; 
But brighter far her radiant face, 
Lit up with youthful bliss. 

" And what, methought, will her betide 
On Life's tempestuous sea ? — 
When she, the child, approach'd my side, 
And gently spoke to me. 

" I gazed on her, so frail and fair, 
So guileless, blithe, and free ; 
And thought, a plant that's train 'd with care 
Is, child, a type of thee ! 

" But dreaming thoughts can swiftly fly, 
And soon a life explore ; 
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And thai, I wm, by Fancy's •*•, 
Tbe child, a child do more ! 



And then, in walking Eden's gr«*^ 

A form came gliding by ; 
Her eye, bedewM with ten of lore, 

Wu fix'd upon the ekj. 



u I look'd. And lo f H wm the child ! 
Though yean a change had wrought 
Her free serene, her aspect mild, 
Her sool abeorb'd in thought. 
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"I tmrn'd and spoke ;— she heard my voice, 
And wefl remember'd me ; 
She sweetly said she could rejoice, 
For Christ had made her free! 

" That child, well-nigh a woman grown, 
Was gathering flowers stOl, 
Along the way to yonder throne 
On Zion's lofty bilL 

" The buds below that bloom and die, 
As gifts of God we prize ; 
But there's a Flower above the sky 
Whose beauty never dies. 
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Her favoured path did sweets impart, — 

But sweets below compare ; 
For Sharov's Kobe had gain'd her heart, 

And shed Its fragrance there f " 



At the Conference of 1854 Mr. Keysell entered 
upon his third and last year in the Wesley circuit. 
When two months of it were expired he wrote to his 
sister : " I suppose you and Emma enjoyed your visit to 
the scenes of early days. To me the visions of those 
days and places pass before my mind like a dream. I 
should like to spend a few days in going through that 
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neighbourhood ; it might revive old recollections that 
-would do me some good. 

" We have just ended our missionary-anniversary ; and 
although I have been in Leeds during six, this is the very 
best The congregations were the largest; the collec- 
tions (about £2000) the greatest; and the Divine 
influence very signal. On the Sunday-afternoon I 
preached to the children in the largest chapel I have ever 
seen, quite full. It has done me physically no good. I 
took fresh cold ; and although I had a cough before, it 
has been much worse since. 

" A short time ago I preached at Halifax, and had a 
good day. Some of the influential friends pressed me to 
tell whether I had engaged myself to any other circuit, 
and to say if I would accept an invitation to theirs. I 
said nothing positively ; for I have had two or three in- 
vitations from smaller circuits, and have also had one 
from Manchester fourth, which I have written to decline. 
At present my mind inclines to the London third circuit 
I received a letter from their superintendent on Friday 
last \ and this morning have got an invitation from one 
of their circuit-stewards. They promise me an unani- 
mous invitation at their March quarterly-meeting, if I 
consent. May the Lord direct me aright ! " 

On the second of January, 1855, he wrote again : " I 
hear some favourable things of the London third circuit, 
to which I am engaged for next year. The most im- 
portant circuits from which I have received letters on the 
subject are — Manchester fourth, Macclesfield, Halifax, 
Sunderland, and Bristol. The letter from the latter 
related to my becoming successor to Mr. Roberts, of 
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whom I have heard as having preached at Kiddermin- 
ster. I mentioned him to our friends here, and they 
have invited him for next year, and he has consented 
to come. May God give us His Holy Spirit, without 
whose influences we are poor creatures ! At present 
we have a good work in connection with Wesley chapel 
amongst the teachers and senior scholars in the Sunday- 
BchooL We trust that it is the earnest of better days 
for us!" 

One great obstacle to religious progress which Christian 
Ministers, of all denominations, encountered at this tune 
in Leeds, was a low species of Infidelity which sought 
to ally itself with a levelling kind of politics. Its great 
apostle was a man who once sustained the ministerial 
office, and who descended from evangelical Christianity 
through Unitarianism to the lowest depths of unbelief 
Restless as a prater and scribbler, he exerted a most mis- 
chievous influence upon many of the working-classes. 
Sometimes Mr. Keysell in passing through the lanes of 
Leeds was rudely accosted by the disciples of this man. 
A common sarcasm which they flung at him was this ; 
" I work for my bread ; I don't preach for it!" If the 
rascals did preach for it, would any one estimate their 
precious sermons even at the value of "a morsel of 
bread ?" But little did those readers of The People, the 
organ of their party, know of the man whom they thus 
jeered. They were strangers to his self-consuming la- 
bours ; strangers to the sacrifice of worldly prospects 
which he made when he refused the tempting offer of 
the Messieurs Russel to enter the legal profession ; and 
strangers even to his very name. But such are the 
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ignoble and mercenary views of the Christian ministry 
which is taken by Infidelity ! 

But notwithstanding obstacles to religious progress, 
both within and without the Church, the labours of God's 
servants in the Wesley circuit were so blessed that two 
of their three years were years of increase ; although it 
must be admitted that the one year of decrease more 
than swallowed up the gains. Amongst other "seals" 
which God gave to Mr. Keysell's ministry there, was a 
lad, of whom he took no particular notice at the time, 
but who is now in the ranks of the Christian ministry. 
When poor Keysell was upon his death-bed he received a 
letter from this convert, acknowledging his obligations 
to him, under God, and telling him of his position as a 
ministerial candidate. This communication came oppor- 
tunely to cheer the dying Minister. This was no solitary 
instance of usefulness. Of the general fruitfulness of 
his ministry, Richard Roberts, the popular Preacher who 
succeeded him in the Leeds fourth circuit, bears this 
willing testimony : " His labours were greatly blessed, 
and the people were favoured with a gracious visitation, 
which resulted in the conversion of a large number. 
It was a common thing in our classes, love-feasts, and 
band-meetings to hear his name mentioned with affec- 
tion and gratitude. I found many in the circuit who 
had been converted under his ministry; some are now 
living, and faithful in the cause." 

Between Mr. Keysell and his superintendent there 
existed a mutual esteem, that ripened into cordial friend- 
ship as time rolled on. The fact was, that amid much 
apparent dissimilarity of character, there lay hid beneath 
s 
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observers would find out tint die lonn g e r Minister had 
orach ib common with his venerable superintendent ; that 
ib connection with an exuberance of flfostratkm, there 
were cogent ifwsnmng* and irrefragable deductions; that 
while die analogical was his most frequent mode of argu- 
ment, he was not deficient in the other processes known 
to logic ; and that his earnest appeals to the heart and 
conscience were interspersed, here and there, with the sage 
and weighty remarks, embodied in few and choice words, 
of a calm and matured wisdom. 

But whatever might have been the points of resent- 
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blance between those two Ministers, so apparently 
unlike, it is certain that the junior felt a strong attach- 
ment to his superintendent, and that great was his 
gratification when towards the close of their united minis- 
try in Leeds, Isaac Keeling was raised, by the suffrages of 
his brethren, to the chair of the Conference. u I have 
never," said Mr. Keysell to his successor, Mr. Roberts, 
" heard so much sententious wisdom, or so many oracular 
sayings, from any man as from Mr. Keeling ; and I only 
regret that at the time I did not make notes of them." 

I am glad that I can favour my readers with Mr. 
Keeling^ views of his departed colleague. "The time 
during which we were associated at Leeds," he writes, 
" was a season of up-hill work. The prejudices and 
estrangements produced by the immediately preceding 
party conflicts of the pretended Reform agitation were a 
source of cold obstruction to our labours. The tempest 
had passed by; the resounding blast could no longer make 
its active fury felt ; but the wrecks it had wrought re- 
mained as disjointed ruins ; and where the fire of party 
had spent its force, the cold and exhausted ashes would 
not soon be re-kindled for better purposes. The precious 
seed had to be sown amid hinderances and discourage- 
ments, with faith in the better future, which was sure to 
come to the patience of hope and the labour of love 1 
And though the immediate fruits were kept back, as by 
the frosts of a late spring, the steady, onward oourse of 
Mr. Keysell's earnest and impressive ministry, and the 
luminous influence of his kind, frank, and prudent per- 
sonal intercourse, were not unfelt nor unblest. We had 
confidence in the approach of better days, and in the 
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indestructible power of truth and righteousness. The 
period of oar united labours was passed amid circumstances 
which precluded sadden or brilliant results. It demanded 
unflagging toil, patient courage, and ceaseleaB vigilance ; 
as when the walls of Jerusalem were built 'even in 
troublous times.' It required the faith of the husband- 
man, who 'should cast seed into the ground, and rise 
night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, 
he knew not how.' 

a Immediately before we entered the Leeds fourth 
circuit, there had been divisions and expulsions, with 
scenes of violence and bitterness. There were still 
jealousies and heart-burnings; and we had diminished 
numbers, both of members and hearers, and crippled 
finances. But we assuredly knew that our labour would 
not be ' in vain in the Lord;' and we saw the bow of 
promise on the outskirts of the receding storm. Mr. 
Keysell had completed three years in another Leeds cir- 
cuit ; and came to the Leeds fourth circuit with a high 
and deserved reputation as a zealous evangelist I found 
his co-operation, as a colleague, cordial, able, and very 
valuable ; and in a part of the London eighth circuit I 
gladly availed myself of his aid in holding special services. 
From the first to the last of our fraternal connection, I 
never observed anything in him but what was good and 
right, worthy of a Christian man and a good Minister of 
Jesus Christ. The unsparing energy of his delivery, with 
his worn and emaciated frame, commanded the sympathy 
of his hearers, who naturally regarded him as one who 
preached l as a dying man to dying men.' In free con- 
versations with me, he sometimes expressed his conviction, 
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that he might have preached as faithfully and as usefully, 
with less injury to his health, if he had not, early in his 
course, been misled by the remarks of injudicious persons, 
who could not understand any energy that did not shew 
itself by violent and exhausting bodily exercise. The 
earnestness of his spirit would have induced a natural 
vehemence, even if it had earlier occurred to him to avoid 
needless extremes ; and with timely self-restraint in the 
management of his voice, he might perhaps have served 
his generation longer, yet as well." 

In another communication Mr. Keeling says : u He 
appeared to me to have peculiar qualifications for raising 
special services above that ordinary condition of noisy 
vehemence and sanctimonious bustle in which they are 
too apt to settle, and then to drag on heavily, like a 
bemired wheel in a deep rut, till all are weary, and all 
progress ceases." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE MINISTRY — LONDON. — 1855-9. 

Few documents are read with a greater flatter of feeling 
by the Methodist people, and especially by the Ministers, 
than the printed " Draft of Stations," as it is annually 
issued. When this anxiously-looked for list made its 
appearance in connection with the Conference of 1855, 
Thomas Owen Keysell found his name down, as he ex- 
pected, for the London third circuit, with Charles West- 
lake as superintendent, and Thomas M'Cullagh as third 
Minister. 

The London third circuit of that day (for there have 
since been carved out of it two home-missionary circuits) 
embraced the greater part of the borough of the Tower- 
Hamlets, with a slice of "the city." To "walk the 
boundaries " of this metropolitan circuit, one would have 
to traverse the north bank of the Thames, from London 
Bridge, past Blackwall, to a point somewhere opposite 
Woolwich ; then turning to the north, to trace a line 
parallel to the river Lea by Plaistow, to Stratford. 
There, wheeling to the west, it would be necessary to push 
forward to Shoreditch, keeping a little to the north of 
the Eastern-Counties railway; then turning south, and 
proceeding along the great thoroughfares of Bishopgate- 
street and Grace-church-street to London Bridge, will 
encompass an ecclesiastical division of Methodism which 
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swarmed with a population of more than half-a-million of 
souls. 

The circuit had a staff of three Ministers, with a fourth 
labouring within its boundaries specially as a Missionary 
to seamen. These held forth the word of truth in seven 
chapels, four or five of which are of a rather superior 
class. Indeed in their spaciousness and general appear- 
ance it might be safely said that none of the Metropolitan 
circuits at that time stood before the London third. Nor 
had the Nonconformists of the East-End at the same 
period any place of worship superior to Spitalfields chapel, 
formerly the French Protestant church ; to St. George's, 
with its noble portico ; to the Seamen's, which is the 
finest building in the Commercial-road; and certainly 
none superior to Poplar chapel, — a beautiful specimen 
of the decorated Gothic. Brunswick chapel, Limehouse, 
although not equal to these, is nevertheless a respectable 
place of worship. Globe-road and Stratford chapels are 
smaller, and in every respect inferior to all of these. 

Time was when there were eight hundred members in 
Society in connection with Spitalfields chapel, and when 
every sitting in that fine old edifice was let. Time was 
when families coming to the neighbourhood of the Com- 
mercial-road had to wait their turn, as vacancies occurred, 
before they could be accommodated with pews at St. 
George's chapel; and some of them had to wait thus for 
two years. Alas! there were many unlet sittings in 
both these chapels in 1855! In the first place, as 
accounting for this, there was the migration of respectable 
families from the interior and business parts of the 
Metropolis to the suburbs. In the second, there was 
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the great agitation which broke upon this circuit more 
violently than upon most. Some of the leading spirits in 
the direction of the movement were resident within its 
boundaries, and used their local influence, in addition to 
the appliances of the general organization, to accomplish 
their ends. The result was that the membership was 
reduced in number from two thousand six hundred and 
nine, to one thousand three hundred and ten, with a 
proportionate loss amongst hearers, who were non-members^ 
and scholars. The seceders, moreover, bought, rented, or 
erected, rival places of worship in offensive proximity to 
those which they had forsaken ; and thus exerted, for some 
years, an unhappy influence upon the old Societies. 

By the time Keysell appeared upon the ground, the 
agitation had altogether subsided; but the effects remained 
in diminished congregations, financial embarrassment, and 
general religious inactivity. The chapels to which refer- 
ence has been made, were distressingly encumbered with 
debt; so that with a reduced pew-rental the trustees 
found it difficult to meet their annual obligations. The 
sustentation of the ministerial staff devolved upon a 
membership reduced by one-half; and amongst the ex- 
pedients resorted to, to meet the case, the reduction of the 
Ministers' stipends was not once proposed. Under the 
altered circumstances of the circuit, the spirit of the 
people was greatly discouraged, effort at improvement was 
paralysed, and zeal flagged. Thus it was with many; but 
at the worst there was a noble few, who, confident of the 
issue, refused to " bate one jot of hope or heart." 

Mr. Keysell began his labours in his new circuit on 
Sunday the 2nd of September, by preaching chapel anni- 
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versary-serinons at Limehouse in the morning, and at St. 
George's-in-the-East at night. The attendance on both 
occasions indicated the state of depression which has just 
been described. But however discouraged the Preacher 
might feel at the appearance of things, the people, on 
their part, could not fail to be struck with the simpli- 
city, earnestness, and directness of aim, so apparent in 
the preaching of their new Minister ; and thus to have 
the good reports given by his old colleague, Mr. Lawton, 
and others, so far confirmed. 

When he had had two months experience in working 
the circuit, he sent the following account to his mother: 
" I had thought that the work of a Preacher in London 
would be more narrowed than in the country ; but my 
experience teaches me that I was mistaken. I scarcely 
ever was so much dissipated in thought in the same 
length of time as I have been since I came here ; and 
I certainly have walked farther in the same time than 
I have done for many years. I suppose I shall get more 
used to it, and like it better in a little time; but at 
present I am not so comfortable in London as I was in 
the country. The very heavy debts on the chapels, the 
very meagre congregations, and the weakened and dis- 
heartened state of the people, have made the circuit 
anything but prosperous. The first quarter-day we had 
to report a decrease of fifty members on the quarter, and 
also found that the expenditure was nearly forty pounds 
more than the income. The members of the meeting, 
however, paid off the deficiency, and we started afresh. 
Ever since Conference there has been a gradual im- 
provement in the congregations in all the chapels ; and 
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this visitation for letting seats has greatly encouraged 
our friends. We hare a good, large house, and it 
appears health y, but it is in a horrible neighbourhood. 
There are, howerer, some highly respectable and kind 
friends in this circuit ; and a good revival would make 
Hie feel more at home." 

The u horrible neighbourhood," where his residence 
was situated, is St George's -in -the -East; to which 
places of similar bad reputation — such as Shadwell, 
Wapping, and Radcliffe — are contiguous. These locali- 
ties receive their shocking notoriety from the abounding 
profligacy of which they are the scenes. Being near the 
docks they swarm with sailors of all nations. Not only 
may genuine British Jack-tars be found there, but also 
aea-farers from all maritime countries. There may be 
seen in abundance Hindoo lascars, West Indian Negroes, 
Malays with complexion of bronze, and Chinamen with 
pig-tails and turned-up shoes. Any day, by looking out 
at the window, the St. George's Minister could discern 
turbaned heads, and slim figures in picturesque Oriental 
costume ; while, to listen to the voices in the street, was 
to hear a perfect polyglot of sounds, — a Babel in which 
there was an inharmonious mingling of Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian, with a "file-firing" of Asiatic tongues. 

With a gathering of seamen, so motley, so constant, and 
so large, bad characters of both sexes swarm in propor- 
tionately large numbers. The harpies known as " crimps" 
follow closely in " the wake" of the sailor ; and prosti- 
tutes with deadly and polluting wiles abound in shoals. 
The three prominent ideas forced upon the reluctant 
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observer, whenever he walks the streets, are intemperarwe, 
licentiousness, and profanity. At every street corner, 
with several between, towers a "gin-palace," or other 
public-house, with plate-glass windows and flaring gas- 
lights; through the half-open door of which the passer-by 
can see a crowd of drinkers in various stages of inebriety, 
besotted in their looks, and noisy in their conversation. 
Standing, or walking upon the pavement, are women (if 
creatures without one spark of modesty can so be called) 
with bloated looks and unbonnetted heads ; singly, or in 
twos, threes, or half-dozens, talking loudly, with a shock- 
ing admixture of oaths and imprecations, laughing 
boisterously, or exchanging ribald language with tipsy 
seamen. Numerous shops are open on the Sunday ; not 
only tobacconists, confectioners, and news-vendors, but in 
some cases the tailor may be seen at the window, sitting 
on his board, and the cobbler hammering at his last. 
Vegetables are vended without stint ; street-cries in 
their shrillness are heard above the chiming of church- 
bells ; and the butcher vigorously plies his trade. One of 
this latter class, standing at his shop door on the Sabbath- 
morning, with red face, blue apron, and steel dangling by 
his side, seeing one of the circuit Ministers passing to his 
appointment, thinking a " parson" fair game, cried out to 
him tauntingly : " Come sir, buy ! — here's a fine leg of 
mutton ! buy sir, quickly, or / shall be late for church" 

A few years before the time of which I write, the 
neighbourhood of St. Georges'-in-the-East underwent, in 
consequence of changes resulting from the making of new 
docks, a considerable moral and social deterioration. 
Commerce, to make room for new warehouses and more 
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ships, and thus to meet its own growing requirements, 
bought up a whole district, and regardless of consequences 
to the inhabitants, dislodged a crowded population. The 
thousands of routed "roughs," driven from their old 
haunts in Wapping, made an irruption upon the adjacent 
parishes, which were inconveniently populous before. As 
in the upheavings and formations of geology, so in this case, 
a new social deposit settled down upon, and in some parts 
totally displaced, the older and higher social strata. Here 
and there may still be seen an old Nonconformist chapel, 
with all its former attendants removed to other places, left, 
like a stranded ship, " high and dry, 1 ' in the midst of a 
criminal population. In a lane, within a stone's-throw 
of Mr. KeyselTs residence, stood such a place of worship, 
bearing on its front a venerable Old Testament name ; 
and of that lane it was said, that every house in it, except 
two or three, was a den of infamy ! St. George's chapel 
is more fortunate in being situated in Back-road, which 
is inhabited by comparatively respectable families, and is 
one of the leading thoroughfares of the neighbourhood. 

The parish church of St. George's-in-the-East, so noto- 
rious as the scene of anti-Puseyite riots, was, at this very 
time, in consequence of Romish innovations, almost de- 
serted. The other places of worship in the district, if 
better attended, exerted no very great influence upon 
the vicious population around. The sailor-class, it is true, 
was not left uncared for. Philanthropy and religion had 
organized efforts to reach them ; and, as a consequence, 
"Sailors' Institutes," "Sailors' Homes," "Sailors' Mis- 
sionaries," and other agencies, were in active operation. 
As for the criminal classes who preyed upon the seamen, 
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it was rarely indeed that any considerable number of 
these could be brought within the reach of religious influ- 
ences. The congregations of the various churches and 
chapels between the Commercial-road and the Thames, 
were not, it need scarcely be remarked, made up, to any 
extent, of the professionally vicious. Hence, notwith- 
standing the moral lowness of the district, these assemblies 
were quite of average respectability and religious excel- 
lence. Next to the parish church, which is a fine massive 
building, one of Queen Anne's " fifty new churches," the 
Wesleyan centenary chapel, Back-road, is the most impos- 
ing ecclesiastical edifice in St. George's-in-the-East. The 
congregation worshipping there is miscellaneous enough ; 
made up principally of shop-keepers, dealers in articles 
required by shipping, medical practitioners, custom-house 
officers, employes of the dock companies, persons connec- 
ted with the coal-trade, ship-captains, ordinary seamen, 
and, of course, the families of all these. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that any considerable proportion of 
them are Londoners by birth. A goodly number of 
those connected with the shipping interest came originally 
from northern ports ; so that many a " canny man " from 
the Tyne or the Wear, speaking in the class, or praying 
in the meeting, was betrayed by his speech as completely 
as Peter the Galilean. In the Societv were even two or 
three Negroes, and a few Jewesses, to whom the Gospel 
had become the power of God unto salvation. 

To this congregation, which, more than most of those 
in London, had the characteristics of provincial Method- 
ism, Mr. Keysell became soon warmly attached. He 
thought — whether rightly or not — that the Society there, 
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taking it upon the whole, was the most spiritually-minded 
in the circuit. On the other hand, he became at once 
with the people a favourite Preacher, and the longer they 
knew him the more he was beloved. In the pulpit he 
rotated regularly with his colleagues ; bat being resident 
at 8t George's, the congregation and Society connected 
with the chapel there were his special pastoral charge. 
To visit the members at their own houses he found no 
easy task ; for their residences were widely sc a tt e red over 
vast labyrinths of streets, extending from Aldgate pump 
to Limehouse toll-gate, and from the Thames tunnel to 
Mile-End road Hides are amongst the few things which 
are cheaper in the metropolis than in the provinces ; but 
even four-penny omnibus fares, and cabs at sixpence a~ 
mile, and return tickets on the Blackwall railway, when 
frequently repeated become inconvenient for the " allow- 
ances " of even a London Methodist Minister. Hence 
Mr. Keysell performed his journeys in the circuit gene- 
rally on foot. Although to "try him" he was appointed in 
the Ludlow circuit, as a Local-Preacher, to places involving 
an average Sunday walk of thirty miles, for a number 
of months in succession ; and, although he had many 
stiff journeys in the Clitheroe circuit ; yet his walks in 
London, up and down unmeasured streets, tried him, per- 
haps, most of alL While resident in the metropolis there 
was no occasion, as at Bury, for an hour's voluntary 
pedestrianism every day before dinner. 

When he had been a few weeks at St. George's, he 
attended a meeting of the office-bearers of the circuit, 
specially convened to take into consideration the state of 
the work of God in the several Societies. At this 
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gathering the three Ministers spoke; but Mr. KeyselTs 
address was peculiarly impressive and affecting. Refer- 
ring to the moral character of the neighbourhood of his 
residence, he said : " I find myself rwa/rer to hell than I 
ever expected to get, or than I expect ever to get again ! 
The scenes which I have already witnessed have com- 
pletely appalled me ; but what has shocked me most of 
all is what good Christian people have said to me in 
order to comfort me, — that I shall get used to it! What ! " 
said he, in tones of horror, " get used to such scenes, so 
as not to be shocked at them !" His voice became 
tremulous as he spoke, and then bursting into tears he 
sobbed and wept aloud. The feeling became sympa- 
thetic; silent tears stole down many cheeks, and all 
present were deeply and seriously impressed. 

During the course of this address he gave expression 
to an opinion which rather startled some who were pre- 
sent, upon first hearing it, but in the correctness of 
which their judgments afterwards acquiesced " Depend 
upon it," -said he, "if the work of conversion be stopped 
in connection with Methodism, we shall die out as a. 
religious body. Other denominations (I do not say this 
offensively) may exist without actual conversions ; but if 
Methodism lose its soul-converting power, it has nothing 
to fall back upon, and it must perish !" 

There is some force in this remark. Methodism m 
not a mere ecclesiastical system, but has claimed to be 
from the first — what Wesley styled it — "the work of 
God.'' Its grand attraction has been its soul-converting 
power. It is that which has won for it increasing ad- 
herents, notwithstanding its delicate position between 
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the Established Church, on the one band, and the Dis- 
senters, on the oilier; and against the obloquy which 
has attached to it, more or leas, from the beginning. If 
denuded of that spiritual influence, there can be no occa- 
sion for its separate existence. The position of inde- 
pendence which it reluctantly assumed in relation to the 
Church of England was solely that it might be all the 
freer to exercise that soul-co nve rting power with which 
the Holy Spirit has so wonderfully invested it. What- 
ever may be the opinion of individual members, the 
Methodist Societies, as such, did not a dissent" from 
the principle of an establishment; nor secede through 
preference for Presbyterianism over Episcopacy, nor for 
the maintenance of any mere abstract principles. The 
Wesleys, and the other Clergymen who acted with them 
as the leaders of the spiritual movement which wits 
called Methodism, were u Conformists" in all matters 
of clerical subscription, although they were guilty of 
certain ecclesiastical irregularities. In their uncanonical 
efforts to save souls they were like Nelson, when in one 
of his memorable engagements, not being in the supreme 
command, he transgressed the orders of his superior to 
gam a victory. Considering that " the people called Metho- 
dists" looked upon themselves, in earlier times, as mem- 
bers of the Established Church ; and that even now they 
are not generally unfriendly to it, the whole system of 
separate places of worship, of lay-preaching, and, at pre- 
sent, of a ministry in Presbyterian orders, receives its most 
satisfactory vindication from the victories which it gains 
in extending the kingdom of Christ. And if it were to 
lose its grand distinction, its soul-converting power, 
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it would find it difficult, if possible at all, to sustain an 
organized existence. Some Churches, it may be admit- 
ted, while spiritually dead, have not only existed, but 
even appeared to flourish as an ecclesiastical system. 
With a lifeless orthodoxy they have built places of 
worship, maintained ministers, gathered congregations, 
and supported schools. But in such cases, they have 
generally had either State support to rely upon, on the 
one hand, or some principle of ecclesiastical politics to 
rally their adherents on the other. But as Methodism 
has relied upon nothing but its spiritual power, if shorn 
of this, it will be abandoned by all ; or rather, the 
" Philistines" will soon be upon it, to bind it with fetters 
and to put out its eyes ! 

It must have been some such meaning as this which 
Mr. Keysell wished to express in those remarks of his 
which have been last quoted. He knew, moreover, that 
the supply of funds for the support of the ministry and 
other agencies depends upon the supply of members; 
and that, consequently, the loss of that Gospel power 
by which members are gained must necessarily result 
in ruinous financial embarrassment. So struck was an 
intelligent Independent Minister, with whom Mr. Key- 
sell was acquainted in London, with the dependence for 
sustentation of the ministry in Methodism upon the 
" members," as distinguished from the mere " hearers," 
that he once remarked, "The Methodists are the only 
denomination, that I know of, who act upon the New 
Testament principle, of the Chwrch supporting the min- 
istry." Occasionally, when the finances have been low, 
some have been heard to say, "We want a good revival to 
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set us all right ! " This remark is now quoted as an ac- 
knowledgment sometimes made, that financial prosperity 
is dependent upon spiritual progress; — although the 
remark itself is not certainly one to he commended. Revi- 
vals should never he sought for the purpose of replenish- 
ing an empty exchequer, hut always for the only object 
for which God will send down His Holy Spirit, — the 
conversion of souls. Such sayings, however, result from 
thoughtlessness, and not from profanity. To the same 
class belongs the saying sometimes heard during a pro- 
tracted sitting at a missionary-meeting : "To give relief 
to the congregation by altering their position, let us sing 
a verse or two." — As if personal convenience should ever 
mix with our motives in worshipping God; — as if 
stretching one's legs should ever be an object in offering 
praise! 

As a result of the meeting at St George's, special 
services were held after Christmas, which extended 
through the months of January and February, 1856. 
Beginning at St. George's, they were held successively 
at Spitalfields, Limehouse, the Seamen's chapel, Poplar, 
and Globe-road The same ground was worked in the 
same way the following year; and if the results on both 
occasions were not so large as in the Bury revival, the 
success was at least encouraging. The outside population 
was not much affected by these efforts ; but. the ordinary 
congregations were considerably benefited The piety of 
the several Societies was much quickened ; and, in many 
instances, religious torpor gave way to active zeal. At 
St. George's about a dozen intelligent young men of some 
social position were converted ; who at once joined 
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Society, and became zealous and useful members. During 
subsequent special services, they were the means of 
bringing some to the chapel who were not in the habit 
of attending ; and also of inducing many parents to send 
their children to the Sunday-school. They were strongly 
attached to Mr. Key sell, and corresponded with him, 
greatly to his gratification, up to the time of his death. 
Much good was also effected amongst the Sunday-school 
teachers at St. George's. When the services first began, 
of the forty teachers in the school, only half the number 
were members of Society, and not all of these in the 
enjoyment of saving grace ; but before the close, the whole 
staff had an experimental knowledge of the salvation which 
they taught in theory to the children. " What a different 
teachers'-meeting we had yesterday !" said one of them 
one day after the change ; " generally it has been the 
same two or three who have always led in prayer, but 
yesterday we were all on fire. There was no lack of 
teachers willing to engage in prayer; for all are con- 
verted except one, and that one cannot hold out much 
longer." 

Although the result of the special services was, not so 
much a large increase of members, as an augmentation of 
spiritual power ; and although the benefit was generally 
reaped by those who were already members of the several 
Societies and congregations, yet there were some instances 
in which the blessings were shared in by strangers, who 
had been altogether without the pale of Methodism. 
Thus a woman, passing by the Limehouse chapel with a 
door-key in her hand, hearing the singing, yielded to some 
impulse, entered the holy house, and heard words whereby 
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she was saved. The same week, in the same chapel, 
another stranger casually entered, and whilst listening 
to the sermon was convinced of sin, At the prayer- 
meeting which followed he presented himaplf amongst the 
penitents to be instructed and prayed for. u O, sir," said 
he to one of us, placing his hand upon his breast, "I hare 
got here a cold, hard lump of stone ! My heart is a big 
.stone ! I can't feel ! I can't feel !" 

" There is a promise in the Bible/' I replied, "made by 
God Himself to you; and here it is: — ' A new heart also 
will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you ; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you an heart of flesh.' " 

"Tell me that again," said the inquirer; and upon 
hearing it repeated, he asked with evident artlessness : 
" But are you sure it is in the Bible f " 

Mr. Keysell came just then to where the man knelt ; 
and the penitent addressing him, said : O, sir, my heart is 
a great stone ! but this Minister tells me I may get a new 
heart ; — is this in the Bible 1 " 

The man was re-assured that it was ; and other passages 
suitable to his state were quoted by my colleague. The 
poor fellow took courage, and looking up to God, pleaded 
the promises with which he was furnished, until at last 
he could rejoice in the possession of a " new heart" 

The wife of the keeper of a " gin-palace" got converted 
at St. George's during the services, and, as a consequence, 
took a sitting in the chapel. She was persecuted for 
righteousness* sake by her father-in-law ; but was pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of her religious privileges by her 
husband, who appears, notwithstanding his business, to 
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have had, to some extent, the fear of God before his eyes. 
The wife tried to bring him to the chapel; but his answer 
to all her entreaties was : "How can I go there to worship 
God, and then come home and serve people with drink 1 " 
From doing this uncongenial work he relieved her to a con- 
siderable extent She told Mr. Keysell (for she came to 
his house several times seeking counsel) that her husband 
would gladly give his business up, only that he feared to 
offend his father. 

Another of those unusual conversions was that of a 
woman whose antecedent history was one of much misery. 
She was abandoned by her husband, and left with a 
couple of children to struggle for life. Maddened with 
increasing difficulties, she leaped one night, in the delirium 
of her wretchedness, from London-bridge, frantically seek- 
ing beneath the waters of the black river the dismal quiet 
of a suicide's grave. Providentially, her body was rescued 
from death ; and by a subsequent visit to St. George's 
chapel, casually made during the special services, there 
was reason to hope that she obtained the salvation which 
delivers soul and body from hell. Soon after her conver- 
sion she made her way into the country to her parents. 

Another case deserves to be mentioned, as it is con- 
nected with a class, to which reference has been already 
made, which swarmed like locusts in the East of London. 
Mr. Keysell was not present when the conversion took place 
in the East India-road chapel ; but as it occurred in con- 
nection with the series of special services in which he 
took the leading part, it maybe not inappropriately intro- 
duced into these pages. His colleague was the Preacher 
on the occasion, and discoursed on the parable of the 
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prodigal son. Amongst the penitents who presented 
themselves at the communion-rails was a young woman, 
whose tawdry head-dress and bloated looks indicated the 
wretched class of the fallen to which she belonged. Her 
agony of contrition was intense, and her tears fell like 
rain. Prayer was made for her until a Divine voice 
whispered : " Neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin 
no more." Lodgings were obtained for her in the 
Poplar work-house for that night Next morning she 
was sent to a Penitentiary, to which she thankfully 
went. She subsequently became a domestic servant, and 
met in the class of the old leader who took her to the 
Refuge. A few years afterwards, she was pointed out at 
a tea-meeting to the Minister whom she heard preach on 
the night of her conversion. The change in her appear- 
ance was great. She appeared happy and healthy ; the 
bloated looks and the tawdry finery were gone, and she 
was dressed "in modest apparel, with shame-facedness 
and sobriety." 

The stability of the converts in this little revival — if 
such it may be called — was very remarkable. One cause 
of this, no doubt, was that they were placed under the 
care of judicious and experienced leaders. Perhaps 
another reason was that the instruments employed were 
not professional " revivalists," without pastoral functions, 
or ecclesiastical responsibilities ; but the ordinary Minis- 
ters of the circuit, who were most likely to love their own 
children in Christ, and to be loved by them in return. 
All the Ministers took a part in the services, but Thomas 
Owen Keysell was foremost of the four. His spirit and 
tact on these occasions ; his accurate perception of the 
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varying cases; his tender sympathy with the broken in 
heart ; his skill in instructing inquirers, and in resolving 
doubts ; his felicitous selection of hymns, bearing mostly 
on the Holy Spirit and the atonement, — were all remark- 
able and admirable in their place. 

The wonderful influence acquired by him over young 
minds in his several circuits, was possessed by him also 
during his residence in the metropolis. He had at St. 
George's a young-men's Bible-class, the members of which 
were greatly attached to him. He was also president of 
a young men's theological meeting, which assembled once 
a-month, early on a Sunday-morning. His most memor- 
able sermon, preached in the London third circuit, was 
delivered -in St. George's chapel to the " Young-men's 
Christian Association." As the time approached for ful- 
filling this engagement, which he made at special request, his 
anxiety and perturbation increased. " I would rather be 
horse-whipped," said he to an aged supernumerary Minister 
who attended the chapel, "than preach this sermon ! " 
To which the old man replied, " And depend upon it, you 
toitt be whipped, if you do not ! " He took for his text : 
2 Timothy ii. 26,— « The snare of the devil" While en- 
larging upon several things likely to prove Satanic snares 
to young men, he dwelt with great effectiveness upon 
" ungodly company " as one of them. He described a 
youth coming up from a virtuous village home to the great 
world of London ; indulging, as time passed on, in habits 
increasingly expensive ; resorting to expedients more and 
more questionable, from which his moral sense at first 
recoiled, to meet the demands upon his £urse ; and at 
last, when his embarrassments appeared inextricable, 
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the pulpit-board, uttered three wads in a whisper- 
ing tone, a thrill paawd through the congregation, already 
excited by the graphic and vivid description of the 
Hogarth-like picture. 

u Tke lustoftkejUsk" vat also dwelt upon as a snare of 
the deviL This topic required in a large, promiscuous 
assembly a delicate treatment ; and Mr. Keysell felt some 
difficulty in including it at all in the divisions of his dis- 
course. When he approached it in the delivery of the 
sermon, he paused, and during a brief interval of silence 
seemed struggling with conflicting thoughts, At last he 
roared out with deep feeling, " God help me ! " After 
which he enlarged skilfully and effectively upon this par- 
ticular " snare." A young man writing to me says : 
" Without exaggeration, I may say, that hundreds of 
young men will remember that sermon to their dying 
day." 

At the end of Mr. KeyselTs first year in the London 
third circuit, Mr. Westlake, having completed his term, 
was removed to Sheffield ; where, after little more than 
two years' labour, he expired with an awful suddenness 
while out to dinner at the house of a Mend ! This esti- 
mable Minister gave a very brotherly reception to his new 
colleagues in 1855, and worked with them in unbroken 
harmony during the whole twelve-months. He was suc- 
ceeded in the superintendency at the Conference of 1856 
by Robert Inglis. 
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How Mr. Keysell was engaged, and what were his 
feelings, during his second autumn in London, may be 
learned from a few extracts from his correspondence. 

To his sister. u October llth, 1856. — Last night I gave 
an address to young men in connection with the ' Christian 
Association.' On Thursday I was in the Islington cir- 
cuit at a missionary-meeting ; on Wednesday, at another 
missionary-meeting ; on Tuesday, in an adjoining circuit 
preaching sermons, afternoon and night, in aid of the 
trust funds. I have just before me five or six missionary- 
meetings, which I am appointed to attend, and three an- 
niversaries to preach for on the next three Sundays. I 
have lately been busy with a kind of work, new to my- 
self. Perhaps you are aware that the Wesleyan Tract 
Committee is publishing a series of biographical tracts. 
Mr. M'Cullagh has prepared one, to come out next 
month, on the poet Cowper ; and I have just sent off the 
manuscript of one that I have prepared, on the friend of 
Cowper, John Newton, Vicar of Olney. Probably it will 
be accepted and published, and then I will send you a 
copy. I have just been replying to a request from Leeds 
to go down and attend their missionary-anniversary at 
Wesley chapel on Christmas-day ; but I cannot go." 

To his mother. " October \Sth 9 185$. — I am thankful 
to God that He gives me favour in the eyes of this 
people, and that we have signs of success. Last night I 
attended a valedictory service at the Centenary Hall, on 
the occasion of several Missionaries going to Africa and 
Australia. One of these brethren, William Hessel, an 
intimate friend of my own, who has travelled some years 
in England, stayed last night with us. He is going to 
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Australia. From what I can hear of the climate and 
prospects, if you were younger, I should propose that 
Edwin and all his family, Napper and Mary, and all of 
us, go out there. "With all its disadvantages, it is bidding 
fair to be the finest country in the world. My wife is 
very anxious to go, having got the opinion that it would 

altogether establish my health I am trying 

to live to God. — Blessed be His name for a full and free 
Saviour in Jesus Christ ! " 

To his sister. " October 24th, 1856. — Last Sunday we 
had our Sunday-school sermons at St George's. Mr. 
Farrar, classical tutor from Richmond, preached in the 
morning, and myself in the evening. They had a beauti- 
ful sermon in the morning, and altogether a delightful 
service. In the evening the chapel was crowded ; I 
have only once seen such a congregation, and that when 
the sermon was preached to the young men of the 
Christian Association. .... What you mention 
about Edwin insuring his life is desirable. In his case, 
with a large and young family, it would be safer to have 
something secured in the event of his death. But it 
seems to be a characteristic of our family not to act with 
the forethought necessary to ward off future difficulties. 
It would, however, be a still greater blessing if he would 
insure the safety of Ms soul, and leave his family, if 
nothing else, the heritage of a godly example and daily 
prayers." 

To Ms mother. "November 17th, 1856. — On Tuesday 
we held a tea-meeting in St. George's school-room, in con- 
nection with a movement to relieve our chapel-trust. It 
turned out a wet evening, and many were thus prevented 
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from attending, who otherwise would have been present. 
It was a very hopeful meeting, and the poorest seemed 
glad to do something. Many contributions were sent to 
the platform ; such as : — * Poor Pat, five shillings ;' 
' Pais wife, one shilling ;' * AU I have got in, my pocket, 
three shillings and fourpence ;' ' A poor woman, three- 
pence/ Altogether we have got to about one thousand 
three hundred and thirty pounds. The effects of the 
meeting were very good, and the spirit delightful Our 
congregations are steadily improving ; and although the 
state of the finances in the circuit are so embarrassing 
that it seems a struggle for life, yet there are very 
gracious prospects of the circuit rallying and getting into 
a good state." 

This meeting was held in connection with the first 
effort of a series, made for the reduction of chapel-debts 
in the London third circuit. When Mr. Inglis took the 
superintendency, and learned the full extent of the trust 
liabilities, although at first appalled at their magnitude, 
yet courageously facing the difficulties, he resolved, by 
Divine help, to grapple with them. He began with the 
St. George's trust ; which, though owing the largest 
amount, had the most influential body of trustees. This 
first effort was crowned with gratifying success, and the 
trust was relieved from serious embarrassment. 

A far worse case was that of Spitalfields chapel ; which, 
in addition to a considerable debt, not being freehold like 
St. George's, was liable to a large annual ground-rent. 
Most of the trustees were dead ; the wealthy members of 
former days had fled from a neighbourhood which was in 
a state of rapid deterioration, moral and social; whilst the 
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diminiahed congregation that remained was made up 
largely of the humbler classes. The members were remark- 
ably liberal according to their ability, and struggled hard, 
not only to meet their chapel-trust obligations, but to 
maintain old Spitalfields really, in the position which it 
nominally held, as the head of the circuit But the best 
efforts of the reduced and discouraged Church were inade- 
quate to the case. Under these circumstances Mr. Inglis 
received permission from Conference to solicit subscrip- 
tions throughout the Connexion. 

A begging mission is never a very welcome one, but 
is, perhaps, most unpopular when London is an applicant 
for help to the provinces. The overgrown city may not 
now-a-days appear to the bucolic imagination, as in the 
times of Whittington, to have its streets paved with gold ; 
but it is very certain that with all classes it still sustains a 
reputation for enormous opulence. Hence, when the 
Methodists of the metropolis have asked for pecuniary 
assistance from their brethren in the country, the appli- 
cation has been sometimes refused on the ground that 
the resources of London are almost boundless. But the 
better-informed know full well that of the colossal 
wealth, indicated by richly-laden fleets of merchant- 
ships in docks and river; by warehouses, banks, mer- 
cantile corporations, and civic guilds; by aristocratic 
squares, palatial residences, and royal palaces, only a 
small proportion is available for religious purposes, and 
that only a comparatively infinitessimal proportion is 
likely to be given for Methodist objects. Mr. Inglis, 
knowing the prejudice with which he had to contend 
in soliciting subscriptions for Spitalfields and Globe-road 
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chapels, obtained, in the prosecution of his mission, the 
important help of a brother Minister, William Moriey 
Punshon, one of the most gifted orators of the day. 
Mr. Punshon's aid was given in the form of a lecture 
on the Huguenots. The subject was suggested to him 
by the historical connection of the French Protestant 
Refugees, who settled at Spitalfields after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, with the distressed chapel. 
He delivered this marvellous oration to crowded and ex- 
cited audiences in London, and in about a dozen of the 
principal provincial cities and towns, in their largest public 
halls. The result was that thousands whose interest in 
the departed Huguenots was as slender as their know- 
ledge of French history was scant; and whose care for 
the embarrassments of Spitalfields chapel was of the 
" scarcely-perceptible" kind, rushed, money in hand, for 
tickets, and came thronging, long before the hour, to 
hear this prince of lecturers. In listening to the ora- 
tory it was delightful to feel the pleasurable excitement, 
and wonderful to see how the speaker could operate 
upon others like a mighty minstrel with his harp. 
There he stood, touching as with magic power every 
chord of feeling in the breast of the vast crowd; ex- 
citing by turns the imagination, the emotions, and the 
sympathies, of the audience. The financial proceeds of 
the lecture were not the least wonderful result which it 
produced. After about a dozen deliveries, — while local 
charities were in some instances assisted, — the net pro- 
duce — upwards of a thousand pounds — was handed 
over by Mr. Punshon to the Spitalfields chapel-trust ! 
Mr. Inglis meanwhile solicited private subscriptions ; so 
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that alter much toil and travel, and a few rebuffs, 
keenly felt by bis txquisitively sensitive nature, be suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing tbe task which he voluntarily 
undertook. A supplemental scheme of relief, comprising 
a ground-rent investment fund, has been worked out by 
bis successor, Mr. Hay; the chapel has been detached 
from the circuit of which it was formerly the head ; and 
Spitaffields is now constituted a distinct circuit. Tbe 
melancholy part of the story is, that Mr. Inglis's anxiety 
in connection with these efforts tended, it was thought, 
to shorten his days. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not, it is certain that his health, which was frail 
and broken when he embarked in this enterprise, never 
rallied afterwards. His death, which occurred at Wednes- 
bury, not quite three years after his removal from Spital- 
nelds, was the occasion of deep regret to many who 
admired him for his personal and ministerial qualities. 
With an unaffected piety, and superior pulpit gifts, he 
combined a gentlemanly courtesy and a chivalrous sense 
of honour. His decease was separated from KeyselTs 
only by an interval of a few weeks. "They were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not 
divided !" 

During his residence in London Mr. Keysell acted upon 
a plan, which he practised from the time of his conversion, 
of never travelling on the Lord's day, by a public con- 
veyomce. His strict adherence to this rule involved him, 
many a time, in long, tiring walks, which, with heavy 
pulpit labours, exhausted his small stock of physical 
strength. Frequently, when weak in body, have Sunday 
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omnibuses passed him, both in broiling sun and drenching 
rain ; but in vain has the driver signalled with his whip, 
and in vain has the conductor beckoned with his finger, 
to this rigid observer of the Sabbath. 

In some particulars, the boundary where Sabbath- 
keeping ends and Sabbath-breaking begins, is not equally 
obvious to all who profess to regard the day of rest. In 
one conclusion, however, they must all agree ; namely, 
that to follow a secular business upon the Lord's day for 
gain, involves a breach of the fourth commandment. 
Omnibus proprietors and railway companies who work 
upon the Sunday thereby commit sin. But surely those 
who thus employ them are equally guilty ! There 
must be two parties concerned in all trading operations ; 
and where there is guilt there can be little or no difference 
between buyer and seller. It is remarkable that many who 
would be shocked at the thought of going into a shop upon 
the Lord's day to buy goods,, go into a public conveyance, 
without any qualms of conscience, to purchase a ride. 
How is this 1 Is it the result of ignorance as to the 
various bearings of Sabbath-law ? Is it for the want 
of due consideration ? The defence sometimes set up, 
" The trains will run whether I go or not," will apply 
equally to other forms of Sabbath-desecration. "The 
shops are open whether I purchase or not," will scarcely 
be deemed a sufficient justification for a Christian man to 
buy groceries or confectionary on the Sabbath-day ! " 

Mr. Keysell was not unwilling to ride in a private 
conveyance, distances too great to compass upon foot. In 
some of his circuits, too, he thought himself justified in 
occasionally hiring a conveyance for the special and 
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exclusive purpose of taking him to his place of appoint- 
ment ; but in these oases he always stipulated that the 
horse which carried him should have a rest the day pre- 
ceding, or following, the journey. As for Sunday trains, 
omnibuses, and cabs, he deemed them part of a gigantic 
system of Sabbath profanation, which he could not 
patronise without bringing guilt upon his conscience. In 
the use of a private conveyance, where that is essential to 
the performance of ministerial duly, Christian Ministers 
are like the Jewish Priests, when by the performance of 
manual labour in connection with their sacerdotal 
functions, they " profaned the Sabbath and were blame- 
less ! " But when a Christian man employs a vehicle 
that regularly trades upon the Sabbath, he is, to say the 
least, " a partaker of other men's sins." 

Only once, in the whole course of his religious history, 
was Thomas Owen Keysell found, upon the Sabbath, 
within a conveyance that regularly runs, or plies for hire 
upon the Lord's day. This exceptional instance took 
place in the Bury circuit, and resulted from a breach of 
promise on the part of others. He went some distance to 
preach specially on a Sunday-afternoon, on condition that 
he was to be carried to the place and back in a private 
conveyance. Although fetched in a gig, he was sent back 
to his evening appointment, against his strong remon- 
strances, in a cab. Some one who saw him, wrote him 
anonymously, charging him with a violation of the 
Sabbath. " Ah ! " said he, upon reading this communi- 
cation, " I have lost power in reproving sin ; but I shall 
take care, by the help of God, never to be placed in such 
circumstances again." That vow he kept to his dying 
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day. During his residence in London he reoeived another 
anonymous note, not censuring him, like the last-men- 
tioned, for his solitary and involuntary infringement of 
Sabbath-law, but commending him for his habitual obser- 
vance of the day of rest, so far as travelling by public 
conveyances is concerned. His unknown correspondent 
sent him a sovereign for the purchase of shoes, with the 
following lines, — in which there is more piety than 
poetry : — 

" As you can't travel by the Sunday train, 
Good shoes you must have, to keep you from pain ; 
And he that sends this most gladly doth say, 
Continue to reverence God's holy day. 
And, 0, that all Christians would follow the plan ! 
God's blessings should come, and we should get them." 

While resident in the East of London, Mr. Keysell 
had to appear as a witness against a man charged with 
uttering base coin. This scamp, dressed in black, with 
a white neck-tie, attended a missionary-meeting held at 
Globe-road chapel; where he attracted the attention of 
the speakers by his clerical garb, and the marked atten- 
tion he paid to the proceedings. He joined heartily in 
the cheers, laughed merrily at the jokes, and looked most 
sorrowful and sad as the miserable state of the Heathen 
was described. When the collection was made he pre- 
sented a bad five-shillings piece, demanding and receiving 
from the collector four shillings as change. The fraud 
was discovered in the vestry, but the thief was gone. 
The following Sunday-morning, Mr. Keysell espied from 
the pulpit of St. George's, the man in shabby clerical 
attire, who attracted his attention at the Globe-road 
missionary-meeting. The rogue looked as demure as 

u 
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possible daring the service; and then, by the same 
stratagem as before, practised upon the collector, and 
left the chapel with two shillings in change for a 
base half-crown. The following Sunday he was caught 
through the operation of the oarmexianal principle. He 
went to the Seamen's chapel, for which a collection 
was advertised ; but being recognised by a young woman 
who sat near to him at the Globe-road meeting, the 
stewards were warned of the impostor's presence. He 
offered his bad money as usual, asking for change; 
he was requested to apply in the vestry, and there 
he found a policeman waiting to receive him. The 
solicitor of the Mint undertook the prosecution; Mr. 
Keysell gave evidence at the Thames Police Court, and 
was in attendance for the same purpose at the Old 
Bailey; but as the prisoner pleaded guilty, he was sen- 
tenced, without further trial, to six-months' imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 

Mr. KeyselTs opinion on various subjects was some- 
times sought by correspondents, known and unknown. 
To these he generally replied with care and judgment. 
To one who asked : " Are some men constitutionally 
religious V he answered : " Religion is ' the love of 
God.' This love is the gift of the Holy Spirit. (See 
Bomcms v. 1-5.) Whatever else, then, a man may be 
constitutionally, he has by nature ' the carnal mind 
which is enmity against God.'" 

To a young lady who sought his opinion on the law- 
fulness of a Christian playing secular music and singing 
songs, he wrote : " I would not unchristianize any one 
who may sometimes indulge in these amusements ; but 
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such practice, to say the least, is unseemly and incon- 
sistent The question of fitness must rest 

mainly with a Christian's own instinct There is in a 
devout soul a something, distinct from common-sense, 
from reason, and from conscience ; something like the in- 
stinct in the bee, which leads it to avoid poison and to 
gather honey; a religious instinct, which shrinks from 
uncongenial and worldly influence, as the sensitive plant 
from the human touch. If Christians can enjoy such 
amusements, they are amongst the ' babes in Christ,' who 
are ' carnal and walk as men.' " 

While in the London third circuit he became, one 
Sunday-evening, while occupying the pulpit of Poplar 
chapel, suddenly and unaccountably embarrassed. It was 
only occasionally that he delivered his sermons verbatim 
from memory, as he was naturally a fluent and ready ex- 
temporaneous speaker. If his memory retained the ideas, 
he seldom had much difficulty in finding suitable words. 
But on the occasion to which reference is made, all recol- 
lection of his subject vanished, leaving nothing before his 
mind but a dismal blank. His oblivion of thought ap- 
peared to himself so supernatural, that he said to the 
large congregation : "I am quite content that the Lord 
should make a fool of me, if by that means I might save 
some." Although we may admire the piety which dic- 
tated this remark, it should not be forgotten that the 
" foolishness " of the preaching, by which God saves them 
that believe, consists, not in oratorical embarrassment, but 
in the doctrine of the Cross, in the aspect which it bears to 
the worldly wise. Mr. Keysell, however, did not appear 
" a fool " to the people who heard him on this occasion, 
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but was the object of their kind sympathies at the time 
of this strange confusion. While the congregation nog 
a verse of a hymn, his truant ideas came rushing btek 
upon his mind ; he proceeded with his discourse, and had 
" a blessed time." 

Once before, from a different cause, he was brought to 
a dead lock while preaching in Bury. But the greatest 
humiliation and shame which he ever endured in the pal- 
pit was, I believe, in Olitheroe. For weeks together he 
was tempted to laugh while preaching, and especially in 
the more serious parts of his sermons. It seemed as if a 
fiend were dogging him from pulpit to pulpit, suggesting 
and whispering, " laugh here i — laugh here ! — now, now 
laugh here ! " Thus it continued until one Sunday- 
evening, harassed and worried by this meaninglas 
temptation, he was preaching with unusual solemnity, 
and was just arriving at the climax of his most solemn 
appeal, when the thought " laugh here i " rushed upon 
him with overwhelming force. Unable longer to resist, 
he broke out into an unnatural and convulsive laugh, 
which so horrified himself that he immediately hurst into 
tears and wept bitterly. With this singular temptation 
he was never assailed again. 

Of the three years spent by him in the London third 
circuit, only one shewed an actual numerical increase in 
the membership. Still, good was done ; the downward 
course resulting from the agitation was arrested, and the 
several Societies, — with perhaps the exception of that of 
Spitalfields,— were improved in tone, spirit, and finances. 
The people took fresh courage, and put on an aggressive 
.zeal. The Poplar congregation, the most hopeful from 
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the first, was especially encouraging. It was estimated 
by Mr. Westlake, at the time of Mr. KeyselTs appoint* 
ment, at fifteen hundred persons ; which figure, however, 
was certainly far beyond the mark. Still it was decidedly 
the most flourishing congregation in the circuit It was 
favoured in having at its head a gentleman of great 
energy of character; who, while valuable to all the 
Societies as the senior circuit-steward and leading lay- 
man, was still more so to the Society at Poplar, as a class- 1 
leader, as the managing trustee of the chapel, and as a 
resident, in general local influence. While others were 
migrating to pleasant and fashionable suburbs, he con- 
tinued on the old ground, influenced, in great part, by his 
care for the interests of the beautiful East India-road 
chapel, in the erection of which he took a prominent part 
On the other hand, some working-men, of ardent piety 
and devoted zeal, exerted a beneficial influence on mem- 
bers of their own class. In the neighbourhood of the 
chapel is a large industrial population, connected mainly 
with the ship-building yards of Blackwall and the Isle of 
Dogs; with the East-India, West-India, and Victoria 
docks ; and with the various manufactories on Bow Com- 
mon. However far from God many of them may be in 
their private character, they follow lawful worldly cal- 
lings ; and in this respect are more hopeful as a class, for 
the operations of the Gospel, than the colonies of thieves 
that infest the neighbourhood of Spitalfields, or the 
swarms of profligates that abound in the vicinity of St 
George's-in-the-East Hence, vigorous efforts made after 
Mr. KeyselFs day to increase the several congregations in 
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near the new Victoria docks, expressed a wish to have 
preaching established in connection with the new popn- 
lation which had suddenly sprung up in that n«»ighl« r - 
hood A cottage was rented for the services, which on 
Hundsys were conducted by Local-Preachers, and on occa- 
sional week-days by the circuit Ministers, Mr. Keysell, of 
coarse, taking his tarn. 

This place is more particularly mentioned as it subse- 
quently obtained some celebrity through appeals made 
through the public press on behalf of its religious destitu- 
tion, A Clergyman of the Church of England, appointed 
to labour there, finding little provision made for the spiri- 
tual wants of the people, made known the case through the 
Times newspaper. That journal, in a whim of pious zeal 
and liberality, gave its own powerful advocacy to the cause 
of its clerical correspondent ; and the public responded by 
a large supply of funds, for church-erection, and school- 
house building schemes. This helped to provoke the 
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zeal of the Methodists, who were already, although very 
inadequately, labouring on the ground. The result was 
that a home-missionary circuit, with Bow and Plaistow- 
Marsh as the principal places, was formed in 1861. Mr. 
M'Aulay, the superintendent of this new circuit during 
its first three years, entered upon the London third cir- 
cuit at the time that Mr. Keysell removed from it. He 
soon displayed there that home-missionary zeal through 
which he is now so extensively known. In the success 
of his efforts for the East of London, no one rejoiced 
more heartily than Thomas Owen Keysell. " He saw," 
writes Mr. M'Aulay, "the lack of evangelical agencies 
among three hundred thousand people, and especially the 
appalling lack of Wesleyan organizations. He conversed 
about a project for spreading holiness among the people, 
but could not find means to commence it. At the forma- 
tion of this new circuit he greatly rejoiced. He was then 
laid aside by fatal disease ; and to meet heavy expenses 
had but a very small income. He prayed earnestly that 
God would favour him with the means to give a token of 
his approval of this experiment. Two pounds were sent 
to him from an unexpected quarter, and with jubilant 
emotions, they were forwarded to me as "i sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to God for the forrnaHon of the London 
twelfth circuit^ 

On Sunday-evening, September 15th, 1858, Mr. Keysell 
preached his farewell-sermon at St. George's chapel, 
taking for his text, 1 Corinthians ii 2 : " For I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified." Thus concluded his ministry in the 
London third circuit ; where his name will be long had 
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in affectionate remembrance, and where the blessed fruits 
of his labours still remain. 

• 

Mr. Keysell's next circuit, — which proved to be his 
last, — was the London fifth, to which he was invited by 
the proper authorities. Before entering upon this new 
sphere of labour, after preaching anniversary sermons at 
Tredegar in South Wales, and spending a night at Kid- 
derminster, he went to Seaford, a small watering-place 
between Brighton and New-Haven, and there spent about 
a fortnight with Mrs. Keysell. He felt his need of rest ; 
for during his last year at St. George's his health was in 
a feeble and unsatisfactory state. Indeed he consulted 
an eminent London physician whether, with his teasing 
cough and great prostration of strength, he ought not to 
seek a twelve-months' rest The doctor, after examina- 
tion, pronounced his lungs perfectly sound, gave it as his 
opinion that he need not retire from active work, and at 
the same time prescribed for his case. Encouraged with 
a medical opinion from the highest source, he entered upon 
his new circuit, full of hope with regard to his health, 
and with a passionate longing for the conversion of 
sinners. 

The London fifth circuit of that day comprised Lambeth, 
Walworth, Brixton- hill, Waterloo-road, Vauxhall, 
Southville, Sydenham, and Norwood. The Lambeth 
chapel was tolerably spacious, and well attended; that 
at Brixton-hill was not so large, but contained a con- 
gregation which in social position was second to no 
Methodist congregation in the metropolis. There were 
no crushing chapel-debts, as in his former circuit ; and 
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such as there were had more and stronger backs to bear 
them. His first impressions of the several circuits in which 
he laboured were generally of a pleasing kind, and feeling 
exhilarated by the change in each case, he invariably 
reported the air to be an improvement upon that of his 
last home. He was particularly struck with the Lambeth 
circuit, and thus reported to his mother : " "We arrived 
here on Friday last. Our stay at Seaford did us 
good ; and if I could have remained a month, it would, 
I think, have quite set me on my legs again. We had a 
most hearty reception ; and on Sunday I had the most 
comfortable day that I have ever had on first entering a 
circuit. Taking it as a whole, it seems very much superior, 
to any circuit we have been in before. I think the air is 
better than in the Spitalfields circuit; and certainly the 
neighbourhood round about is very much more pleasant. 
Although Methodism wears the aspect of greater respec- 
tability in the Lambeth circuit than in many other places, 
I am greatly charmed with the thorough hearty Metho- 
dist feeling that seems to prevail amongst the leading 
friends. On Sunday-night I preached in Lambeth chapel, 
which was quite full. If the Lord give me health and 
strength, I think there is before us a happy and pros- 
perous year." 

This first Sunday-night sermon in the circuit chapel 
made a profound impression upon the congregation. 
One of his colleagues, Mr. Kirk, after preaching at 
Waterloo-road, hastened to Lambeth, and heard the con-: 
eluding appeals. He describes them as most solemn and 
powerful, as the Preacher closely plied the several classes 
of his new hearers with searching questions on the state 
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of their hearts. Similar impressions were produced it 
the other places, as he visited them in succession; and 
there was every indication that his ministry would be 
made a great blessing. The circuit was in m condition of 
expectancy, and was ripe and ready for the style of 
pulpit address which characterized this earnest Preacher. 
His colleagues, too, — Robert Spence Hardy, John Kirk, 
and Edward Lightwood, — were rejoicing at the aocesikm 
of such a fellow-labourer, and were cherishing high ex- 
pectations from his co-operation in their common work. 
Thus it was, when, ere the first month was expired, his 
frail health thoroughly broke down, and brought hie 
labours to a sudden termination. On October 1st, he wrote 
to his mother an account of his condition : " I did not tell 
you when I wrote last, that, notwithstanding I entered 
upon my work in this circuit so favourably, I had sore 
throat and symptoms of influenza, in addition to my 
previous weakness. I have preached in all the principal 
places, and have had a hearty reception. But I am sorry 
to say that I am now compelled to give up altogether for 
a few weeks. Mr. Newall (Mildred's uncle) sent me a 
letter of introduction to a physician who effectually cured 
him of chronic cough ; and on Tuesday, being thoroughly 
worn down, I went to see him. He examined carefully 
into my case, and candidly said that I was killing myself; 
that for some time I have been unfit to preach; and that 
unless I give up for a few weeks, my life will not be worth 
a penny's purchase ; but that if I cease at once, and act 
according to his directions, he can restore me to an aver- 
age amount of health. He prescribed ; I paid him Ids 
guinea, and am to see him again on Tuesday next. The 
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Preachers and friends are very kind. I had immediately 
two or three invitations to suburban villas; and Mrs. 
Keysell and myself are going to-morrow to where I shall 
have every comfort a gentleman's house can give, with a 
carriage for my daily exercise. I was much affected with 

the kindness of one of our gentlemen [Mr. E C ]> 

who said to me yesterday : ' When you see the doctor on 
Tuesday, ask him if a residence at the sea-side would 
suit you better than this locality; and what part he 
would recommend. If he says that a few weeks on any 
sea-coast would do you good, you must go. Tou need 
not trouble yourself about the expense; we will furnish 
you for that' I can stand anything almost better than 
great kindness ; and the way I have been treated in this 
circuit — so thoroughly generous — has made me cry like a 
child. I thank them, and especially the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift With the blessing of God the 
sanguine expectation of the physician may be realized. 
We shall see. May God teach me the lesson He intends 
me to learn ! The chief ground of my ailments, the 
doctor says, is chronic inflammation of the mucous-mem- 
brane of the bronchia." 

After spending eight days with new friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirsopp, at Oatland Villa, Streatham, he went to 
Hastings about the middle of October, in the hope of 
recovering his lost health at that salubrious watering- 
place. Before leaving London he had three consultations 
with his physician, who again expressed his conviction 
that, although it would be "a tough trial," he could cure 
him. " If God bless his efforts, he will," wrote the pious 
sufferer. 
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my ears. At present, however, I cannot enjoy anything 
of the sort Everything appears dull; simply because my 
system is altogether oat of order. I do not complain ; — 
why should a worm of the earth complain t I ding to 
Christ, and have a hope of heaven. Although this 
affliction has not happened at a time I should have 
selected ; and although there are circumstances that make 
it specially painful, yet I am sure it is all right. I cannot 
see the end of it, but I feel it is all right." 

A fortnight after writing the above, he wrote to Mrs. 
Kirsopp : " I was very much affected and interested with 
the case of the ' little maid' who came to your class ; and 
am thankful to find that during the short period J was 
permitted to exercise my ministry amongst you, at least 
one child had been led to seek God Blessed be the 
Lord! 

" My present mode of existence and employment — or 
rather no employment, for I am fit for none — seems so 
inanimate, that if I had not the consciousness that it is the 
will of God, it would be very oppressive. All the time I 
have been in Hastings appears to me now, with its varied 
incidents, just like a confused dream. I suppose this 
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arises from extreme debility; but since my appetite has 
begun to improve (though yet it is comparatively small) 
my strength has increased. I am able to walk with more 
ease, and begin to realize a sense of enjoyment from some 
of the beautiful scenes which frequently strike the view. 

" My cough is still troublesome ; but the medical man 
says that the bronchial affection arises from the deranged 
state of the biliary and digestive organs, and is treating 
me accordingly. I have sometimes been disturbed by an 
irritation of the throat in the night, and have found it no 
little convenience and comfort to wrap myself in the 
mandarin's silken tunic, whioh the kindness of a friend, 
who anticipated my wants, allowed me to bring with me. 

" My dear wife and myself are grateful to you for your 
generous offer of Oatland Villa as my Zerephath. I pray 
that the time may soon come when we may, at least, 
visit you, and I be able to contend publicly against the 
servants of Baal ! " 

On the twenty-second of November Mr. Keysell left 
Hastings, and returned to London " very much better," 
according to his own account, " but not able to preach." 
" This affliction," he says, " it appears will not be unto 
death, although it seemed likely at one time that it 
would. However, I trust and believe, it will be for the 
glory of God. I never felt my utter dependance upon 
Christ more than now ; and I am thankful that I feel it 
is no vain trust I have in Him." 

Two days after his return he visited his London phy- 
sician, and reported the result to Mrs. Kirsopp as fol- 
lows : " He again examined my chest and throat, and 
immediately expressed his satisfaction at the improve- 
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ment that has taken place, and said, most confidently, 
that with proper care I should be restored to good 
health. The progress made, so far, is matter for grati- 
tude to God, and we are thankful. Still it would have 
been a source of unspeakable joy, if I could at once enter 
upon my work." 

After a few weeks in London, he was glad to escape 
from its winter fogs by paying a visit to his mother at 
Kidderminster. There his state of health fluctuated 
with the variations of the weather. One day he reported 
himself a little better, and another day a little worse; 
but upon the whole he made no actual progress. At the 
end of five weeks, in writing to Mr. Hardy, he said : " I 
have often heard a critique on the poet's words, * labour 
is rest ; ' and with the poet's qualification, whatever may 
be said, it is blessedly true. But during the last three 
months, I have often felt it to be equally true, that re$t 
is lahour ; — such a kind of labour as I was a stranger to, 
but which is already bearing fruit." 

In replying to the letters of friends inquiring after his 
health, he had necessarily to be to a considerable extent 
his own theme. This troubled him in a manner which he 
thus expressed to Mrs. Kirsopp: " I scarcely could have 
believed that in the midst of so much kindness from friends, 
and the abounding mercies of my glorious Saviour, I 
should have found it such a trial as I have, to be constantly 
thinking, and speaking, and writing about myself I 
have found here a spiritual conflict which is not yet over, 
arising from the danger of selfishly becoming, or acting 
as though I had become, my own centre." 

He spent between three and four months at Kidder* 
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minster, and then returned to London a little improved 
in health, but still unfit for work. After consulting his 
physician, he went in the month of April, 1859, to the 
Isle of Wight; and took up his residence at West Cowes. 
During the first fortnight upon the island he was worse, 
but then he took a turn for the better. As the time for 
the May district-meeting approached, he wrote to Mr. 
Hardy : " This long absence from associations to which I 
had been for years accustomed, has had a singular effect 
upon my nervous system ; but I hope it has operated 
well upon my heart. My feelings are as though I had 
been to sleep, and had some strange dreams for more than 
half-a-year, and I am now beginning to awake again ! " 

Before the end of May he thought himself sufficiently 
strong to venture to preach on a week-evening at West 
Cowes. Not content with one of his old sermons, he pre- 
pared a new one on Hebrews xiL 6 : " For whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 

* 

receiveth ; " a text, no doubt, suggested by the state of 
his own health. In delivering this sermon, he felt, ac- 
cording to his own account, "like a youth about to make 
his first trial" 

In the month of June he returned to London, still un- 
equal to his regular labours. As the time of Conference 
approached, the conviction that he must retire from circuit 
work, for at least a year, forced itself reluctantly upon 
him. With this in prospect, he left London about the 
middle of July for his mother's residence at Kidderminster. 

A few days before his departure he received intelli- 
gence that Isaac Denison, his dearest ministerial friend, 
and in three different circuits his superintendent, was no 
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?i.*ui%, v.zjxxzzm Liza. In aii the rdbnaoos fce §* 
ta.-*d. I ww that Le- k** tike nub of a dignaVi 
Cz.r-_-:£ta. A mc-p* perfect sp ec im en of Trnl»*ndin; a- 

v-zrrrr I never kx*w In his being 

a* ''fen a «cern manner, and an impenetrable 
especially when be met whb an obstacle ; sad 
there was a rigid and unyielding mode of «J*»l*«g with * 
negligent and slippery person. On these occasions, masr, 
unacquainted whh his inner life, would be led to form t 
vriy wrong estimate of his character. 

" A few weeks ago I thought h ray remarkable that 
there was a prospect of oar being made supernumeraries 
at the same time ; bat the Lord saw that his energetic 
soul and ever- working brain were not adapted to inactivity 
and repose. 

" Ah to myself, my heart swells and barns under various 
emotions; and I am almost tempted to throw my pen 
away, because it seems to me to write frozen sentences, 
and will not write words of fire. This bereavement, 
coming just after the trial of my being compelled to 
wsttlo down as supernumerary, has made my brain reel 
I Jiavir wanted to write before, and the passing hours 
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admonished me that my silence, which was caused by 
strong feeling, wore the aspect of neglect. Still I 
dreaded to take up my pen. My nervous system is 
sadly shaken ; but I am thankful — more than thankful 
— that whilst the loss of a true Mend bows my head with 
sorrow, I can lift it up, and look through tears to heaven, 
and say, c Jesus is my Friend ! ' I wish I could visit you, 
and render you some help in your preparations for re- 
moval ; but last week I was compelled to leave London, 
and get away from packing, into quiet and pure air." 

At the Conference of 1859 Mr. Keysell obtained per- 
mission to retire from circuit- work for one year ; with his 
name on the printed Minutes in connection with the 
Lambeth circuit. His state, about the close of Con- 
ference, is thus described in a letter to Miss Denison : 
"lam thankful that my health, although slowly, seems 
surely, improving. I look in vain for some that I loved, 
and almost feel with one who said, ' I am ashamed to be 
seen alive, when so many better men are dead 1 ' Ah ! but 
perhaps they are gone, because they were better ! We 
shall go too by and by. I have lately thought much 
upon Hymn 559 in Wesley's Collection. I always liked 
it ; but I am now unusually charmed by its tenderness 
and beauty. I bless the God of all grace for the help and 
blessing He has afforded to you and your dear mother in 
your more than bitter trial ! " 
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CHAPTER in. 

Who a Methodist Minister is disabled by ULhmhh, or 
other causes, for the fall work of the ministry, he doei 
not, like a Clergyman of the Established Church in each s 
esse, retain his u living" and " do duty" by proxy ; nor 
can he, like wme Dissenting Ministers (except the dis- 
ability be merely temporary,) obtain an assistant or co- 
Pastor to supply his lack of service. When permanently 
invalided, he has, — in connexional parlance, to a sit 
down ; " — that is he retires from the active work of a 
circuit, and is called, somewhat unmeaningly, a " Super- 
numerary." He retires upon an allowance proportioned 
to the years of bis active ministry, drawn from two 
funds; one of which is created by the subscriptions of 
the Ministers themselves, and the other, by the contribu- 
tions of the people. 

Although Mr. KeyselTs name appeared in connection 
with the Lambeth circuit, as a supernumerary Minister, 
he did not take up his residence there, but went to 
Guernsey, in the hope of recovering his health, and of 
returning to London before the expiration of the year. 

On the nineteenth of August, 1859, he embarked at 
Woymouth ; and after a pleasant passage of seven hours, 
ho landod in the island. As he came as an invalid and a 
stranger, no circuit-stewards awaited his arrival ; no fur- 
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nished house was ready to receive him ; and no expectant 
congregation was preparing a welcome, and praying for 
him as their " new Minister." After several days spent 
by Mrs. Keysell and himself in search of a suitable resi- 
dence, they succeeded in finding comfortable lodgings in 
Vauvert-road, with a respectable family belonging to the 
French Methodists. 

The arrival and character of the stranger was not long 
a secret to the islanders, who soon expressed a wish to 
hear him preach. By the middle of October he felt 
sufficiently well to venture on occupying the pulpit upon 
a week-night. Early in November he took a Sunday- 
night service, and preached to a crowded congregation a 
sermon which he " re-composed " for the occasion. He 
was afterwards glad to find that good was done, especially 
in the case of a youth who strayed into the chape! 

To the end of November the weather continued re- 
markably mild ; and the invalid Minister made, he thought, 
some little progress towards recovery. He was much 
abroad, and greatly enjoyed the scenery of the island, 
then in its autumnal dress. He was quite astonished at 
the fruitage ; figs growing in the open air, and carried to 
market by the farmers' wives ; peaches and pears, — some 
of the latter weighing as much as a pound ; grapes in 
abundance, and of delicious flavour. With many of the 
finest specimens of these fruits he was supplied by kind- 
hearted Mends. As the island is not more than nine 
miles long, and not half that in width, the sea is visible 
from most points; and the fine imagination of the retired 
Minister was generally excited by marine scenery. " The 
kindness of friends," he wrote to Mr. Hardy, " has 
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by reasons for erarefollr ackiMw p Wfc fing tVi * 
of the goodness of God. Tie iaJsuad and ia 
jm to my taste. There are round abous die satabil 
taate and refinement of cirr life, in dose < 
rastic simplicity sad rural beamy ; *~? *K-» *& 
arm*-length of the ragged and the sublime oniam 
coast. I sometimes wind hit footsteps down inso m 
Iwd of one of the magnificent bays, said spend hons i 
solitude, hearing no sound bat the whistling of bis, 
high up amongst the foliage that ciu w us the clm^auist 
moan of the wares beating thiau a c l i eB to roam oast 
ragged rocks below." The following lines, which h 
wrote daring his first year in Guernsey, were, perks*, 
composed in this favourite nook, where he so often st 
and mused: — 



" I wrote my name on 

la more than childish play ; 
The tide retarn'd to kirn the land. 
And swept mj name awa j. 

"On noble oak, in woodland crowd, 
I graved my name with glee ; 
But lo ! the thunder laugh'd alood, 
And lightning scathed the tree ! 

" On storied urn, or marble wall. 
Or carved on rook sublime ; 
All earthly names aredoom'd to fall 
Before the hand of Time. 



u 



Let others seek an empty fame, 
Through years of mortal strife ; — 

May God record »y humble name 
Within the 'Book of Life !'" 
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aL A change of weather to wet and cold, with occasional 
BU showers of snow, compelled him to keep within doors, to 
c'c the detriment of his health and spirits. This continued, 
K with more or less severity, from December until April ; 
3 and was very trying to poor Keysell, whose frail body 
s was almost as susceptible of atmospheric influences as a 
q barometer. Now and then, however, he managed to 
f escape out of doors, and took a walk of six or seven miles, 
e to his great enjoyment. Occasionally, too, he ventured 
. to occupy the pulpit, and once the platform at the young- 
men's missionary-meeting. 

Before the completion of his first year at Guernsey, he 
had proof, if he needed it, that disease and death can 
visit Ministers in the Channel Islands, as well as in 
England. Peter Roy, who came to the Guernsey French 
circuit in September, 1859, apparently vigorous and 
healthy, died on the twenty-third of April, 1860. u I 
looked upon his fine muscular frame," wrote Mr. Keysell, 
u and wished for a similar development of physical power. 
He looked upon my fragile frame with pity, and wished 
he could give me some of his health and energy. But he 
is gone ! " Mr. Mollard, one of the Ministers engaged in 
the English department of the work, was invalided about 
the same time ; and has since died upon the island. 

A few extracts from Mr. Keysell's correspondence, ex- 
tending through his first year in Guernsey, will give- 
the reader further information of his state and feelings 
during that period : — 

To the Ren. Robert Spence Hardy, " September 26th, 
1859. — It just strikes me, that while I am writing, you, 
in all probability, are presiding over your September 
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quarterly-meeting. Ah ! it is just twelve months taut 
both of us received so cordial a welcome by that meeting; 
bat how different the paths you and X have been called to 
tread since ! Tour path has been radiant with heahL, 
activity, and usefulness ; and crowned with mercy; bit 
mine has been shadowed with affliction and many a eland 
of trial, yet crowned with mercy too." 

To hie sister. "November 28th, 1859. — I hare lately 
read a remarkable book, — Upham's Life of Madam 
Guyon. Ton may have seen allusions to this eminent 
lady, who lived and died in the bosom of the Popish 
Church ; and though in spirit a sanctified Protestant, and 
bitterly persecuted by Louis xrv. and a fiery priesthood, 
yet she dreaded being thought a 'heretic.' She was a 
most lovely character. I am now reading Dr. Window's 
Life of his mother, and am charmed with her earnest 
piety. The son is a Minister of eminence and spi ritu a l 
power, and the mother was a Baptist, and a gem of the 
first water. I hope that Methodism will not be permitted 
to die out in Oleobury. If it should, the Established 
Church will sustain a great injury. I believe that a 
Methodist Society tends, by an indirect influence, to keep 
alive any glowing coals that may exist in the Establish- 
ment." 

To the Rev. R. S. Hardy. u November 29th 9 1859.— I 
hardly know what to say about my health; as I am 
aware, that with my friends in Lambeth, I am a doomed 
man. I found before I left, that if I said I was better, 
they did not believe me, but regarded me as cherishing a 
vain hope. Since I arrived here, I have learned that 
many, who wish me well, conclude that my work is done. 
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It is very painful to me to write against a foregone con- 
clusion like this. The first three months after I was 
taken ill I had serious doubts about my case ; but ever 
since there has been a slow, and almost unseen, tendency 
towards health. My voice has become as strong as it 
ever was. I preached here on Sunday-night to a full 
congregation, many of whom were drawn together by the 
fact that I have come from London. So far as it indicated 
an increase of bodily power, the effort was satisfactory. I 
am most marvellously deceived, if I am not much better ; 
and yet my progress is so slow, (I was about to say, so 
tryingly slow,) that I cannot tell when I shall be equal to 
my usual work. Well, blessed be the Lord, for a good 
hope ! If the earthly house of this tabernacle should be 
soon dissolved, I have a building above, — I know I have. 
This affliction is the greatest blessing that could have 
reached me. It is like a cloud, dark on one side, but 
bright and glorious on the other." 

To the same. "January 25th, 1860. — I was greatly 
obliged to you for your kind note, and for the copy of your 
week's journal My heart was filled with joy to hear of 
your gracious visitations; but, for a few moments, that joy 
was tinged with sadness at the thought of my being shut 
out from your blessed engagements. Of course I soon 
overcame that feeling of sadness, by remembering that I am 
here by the Lord's will. Sometimes I have so realized the 
goodness of God in this affliction, it is quite settled with 
me, that it is far better to be laid aside than to be engaged 
in my usual circuit work. I know, blessed be God, that 
it is good for me to be afflicted. I had set my heart on 
returning to work last Conference ; and since I was so 
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disappointed, I have made «p say naiad to wait tit 
guidance of tike Lord, and to w*b patiently, and m* * «* 
the Lord a time.' " 

To Jfr. Jfefert WeUUr. *Febrmmry 22*4 186H.— My 
• amicuoii has been a great trial, and a great Uiming I 

j think my being laid aside from my usual work — a trial 

i from which at first I almost shrank as a grievous 

calamity — will torn oat to be a theme for eternal praise 
to God. It is impossible to tell you how deeply my heart 
has been moved, and how hitter and keen have hem 
many of my emotions ; bat love and sweetness have been 
mingled all through. I have more folly than ever en- 
tered into the spirit of the words, ' Sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing.' " 

To the Rev. R. S. Hardy. " March 13ti, 1860. — Look- 
ing at what I passed through the last eighteen months, 
and at the fact that for twelve months there have been 
some symptoms of improvement ; and then considering how 
far I am now from being an efficient man, I marvel how, 
in such a broken-down condition, I could have gone on 
with my work as long as I did. ' I did it ignorantly ; ' 
i\ and had not the remotest idea that when I was pat down 

for the Lambeth circuit, I was so nearly a dead man as I 
was. Three months before, I asked the medical men if I 
had not better become a supernumerary, but they told me 
I need not, and that my lungs were sound. They had 
not got the secret of my disorder. Well, so far as I am 
concerned, it was a merciful arrangement ; and I should 
have a strange heart if I should cease to feel peculiarly 
grateful to the Lambeth circuit. I cannot tell you how 
I felt on reading the line you sent me to say that good 
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Mr. James Nash is dead. Again and again, since my 
illness, I have been shaken by the tidings of some link 
in a family chain breaking. May (rod help us to repose 
in Him ! " 

To the same. " M<vy 1th, 1860. — When I came here in 
August last, I intended to visit London for the May- 
meetings, and remain there during the district-meeting. 
However, I find I must abandon the idea. My name is 
in your district ; and I suppose your Minutes will report 
my case. All I can say is, I am very slowly improving, 
and that unless I mend more rapidly, it would be unsafe 
for myself, and unjust to a circuit, to take an appointment 
next Conference. Great as the trial may be, to be again 
returned as a supernumerary, it would be a still greater 
trial to enter upon a circuit and again fail." 

To Mr. James Illingworth. "Jime 21th, 1860. — I 
most heartily wish I could help you. I have not liked 
lecturing ; and the last attempt I made in that way was at 
St, George's, more than four years ago, when your honour- 
able self took the chair. If anything could move me from a 
resolve to abandon that sort of work, it would be my desire 
to help you at Limehouse, where my dear old Mends so 
vigorously help themselves. I am sorry to say that I am 
not sufficiently improved to warrant my promising to 
meet your wishes. I only creep towards health. It has 
been no small trial for me to come to the conclusion that 
there is no prospect of my entering the work again for, at 
least, another year. I can manage, with a tax upon my 
nervous system, to preach at intervals ; but the thought 
of setting to work to prepare a lecture, and the prospect 
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of going to Iimehosiee to deliver it> 



j -; It was not in prose only that Mr. Keyset? 

J / lion to his feelings and sentiments on that 

' dispensation that banished him from the wmlkt of pshft 

jj* nsefolness into involuntary retirem ent. FTW csaodoa 

found occasional Tent in the more passionate ssngssg 
of poetry. Thus he wrote on the subject of being hi 
aside: — 



j : * I've seen * ship, like firing 



ii 



Along the waters glide ; 
But insect-worn, her strength is gone, 
And she is laid aside. 



I've seen an ornamental cap. 
By potter's skill supplied. 

That sodden blow has broken up, 
In fragments laid aside. 



" The veteran hero, home from fight, 
? Reviews the scene with pride ; 

While shatterM limb and darken'd sight 
Have laid the man aside. 



" And things of life, and strength, and taste,- 
| Ten thousand things beside, — 

Has father Time reduced to waste, 
And laid them all aside. 



I " As offspring of this father, we 

Are closely all allied ; 

And none have yet survived to see 
This father laid aside. 

" And then, forsooth, in father Time, 

II A fiend is soon espied ; 

Whose scythe is strewing ev'ry clime 

With victims, laid aside. 
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" His form, repulsive, gaunt, and grim, 
He moves with steady stride ; 
The king and rustic bow to him, 
And them he lays aside. 

" No creature's hand can stay his arm, 
Whose sweep is nature wide ; 
Nor earthly spell can ever charm 
Old Time to torn aside. 

" Deceitful Time ! to promise well, 
And yonth to manhood guide ; 
Yet gloating wait, with death and hell. 
To see him laid aside, 

" But why— O why l—should fether Time 
As ruthless be decried ?— 
He tenders all a life sublime, 
Ere one he lays aside. 

" Ti8 ours to make him friend or foe, — 
In truth or lies confide ; 
Our choice decides our weal or woe, 
Ere we are laid aside. 

" But we, on fancy's gilded wing, 
May sober truth outride ; 
And genius, too, may sportive sing, 
And lay the truth aside. 

"This ( Father Time '— «o oft a theme 
By author's talent tried — 
Is but a myth, or poet's dream, 
By wisdom laid aside. 

" A measured chain, — the links of time 
Eternal space divide ; 
And ev'ry hour's dissolving chime 
Is laying time aside. 

" In meekness, may I kiss the rod ! — 
Not time, in folly, chide ; 
For, smitten by the hand of God, 
I now am laid aside ! 
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Has ghostly 
Bat there are 
When day is bid 

• ' IU tinj lamp the glow-worm 
To cheer the even-tide ; 
The nightingale in darkness 
While others sleep aside. 

"In frith and hope, divinely bright, 
My soul is edified ; 
With joy they gild affliction's night, 
Now I am laid aside. 

" The glorious promises divine, 

Through changing scenes abide ; 
Like radiant stars on me they shine. 
In silence laid aside." 

Early in the August of 1860, Mr. Keysell left Guern- 
sey, with the object of visiting Southport, in Lancashire. 
A man and wife who were brought to God under his 
ministry in Bury, finding by the Minutes of Conference, 
that he had become a supernumerary, with a grateful 
recollection of their obligations to him, sent him an invi- 
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fcation to visit them at Southport, where they then resided. 
i In the hope that the change might prove beneficial to him, 
■ lie accepted of this offer. On his way he took good care 
to shun London, where not a few kind friends lay in wait 
l for him with pressing invitations to preach. If he thus 
escaped from his metropolitan friends, he was recognized 
on the promenades and sands of Southport by earlier ac- 
quaintances from his old Lancashire circuits. In writing 
to a friend, he referred thus to those casual interviews : — 
u The other day Mrs. Thomas Illingworth met me, and 
asked if I was not * O'Keysett.' In several instances my 
own spiritual children, from different parts, have addressed 
me : — * Is it Maister Owen Keysell ? Ah ! I thout it 
wur you by the size o'yer face ! ' and we have rejoiced in 
the Lord together." 

Of the watering-place to which he had been thus re- 
markably brought, he gives, in a letter to a lady at 
Guernsey, the following lively description : — " Southport 
is a rising town of modern date, built chiefly on anti- 
quated sand-hills, with streets very trim and level, laid out 
at right angles to each other. It is remarkable for a dry 
and mild atmosphere, and is a winter's residence for 
invalids. The sea-breeze is very bracing. To my own 
taste it is monotonous and heavy. We miss those rural 
lanes, those nooks of modest beauty, those rich and pic- 
turesque scenes, those rugged and sublime works of nature, 
which move every emotion, and are so variously displayed 
round the island of Guernsey. The friends with whom 
we stay reside in the centre of the town, about three 
minutes' walk from the promenade which commands the 
*ea. Our sitting-room is large ; and from its spacious 
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window we may have life enough of a certain sort, to oof 
heart's content. Special trains are frequently visiting m, 
bringing thousands of honest, oat-spoken, rollicking, 
brawling factory-operatives. Just now, seven carriages, 
drawn by donkeys, three abreast, have pa mod, filled with 
passengers who seem to think that a donkey * roid ' and s 
good shout are the luxury of the day. This has been 
an almost daily treat for as; varied by rustics in most 
fantastic Sunday-clothes, standing to stare at the organ- 
grinder with his performing monkey. Scotch Highlanders, 
male and female, in full costume, playing on bag-pipes, 
1 and going through all the evolutions of the Scotch reel; 

wonderful performers, walking and dancing on stilts ten 

feet high ; rifle-volunteers, and union-clubs, TO««»Tifng 

with banners and bands of music ; these and other varie- 

j ties, too numerous to mention, have tended to excite 

t feelings grave and gay, and in the midst of saddened 

i emotion, to call forth a broad laugh or a pleasant smile. 

. . . . The "Wealeyan Society in this place is flourish- 
ing; and I have heard some very choice preaching since I 
came here. The Minister is rather physically feeble, but 
is a charming and model Preacher. On listening to him 
twice, last Lord's day, I thought of you, and said, « Miss 

I 'j Le P would enjoy this.' .... I am trying to 

if live a life of faith ; and the longer I live the more do I 

il feel the danger of allowing other things to weaken my 



faith in God. 11 

During his stay at Southport he was re-appointed by 
Conference as a supernumerary, with his name connected 
with Guernsey. Thus was severed the nominal connec- 
tion with the Lambeth circuit and its superintendent* 
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f 

which he sustained during the preceding twelve-months, 
while resident in the Channel Islands. To this he thus 
referred in writing to Mr. Hardy : " I do not feel inclined 
to congratulate myself at the last link that connected me 
with your superintendency being severed. Lambeth as my 
circuit, and Robert Spence Hardy as my superintendent, 
will ever be associated in my mind with wondrously 
mingled emotions ; but gratitude to God, to you, to your 
colleagues, and to the Mends, will be cherished by me 
with the most lively feelings. From my heart, I pray 
God to bless you all ! " 

During his sojourn at Southport, he had several oppor- 
tunities of meeting with Mr. Akroyd, the resident Wes- 
leyan Minister in the place. Of the impression produced 
upon the mind of the survivor by these interviews, Mr. 
Akroyd writes : " Never did I company with one who 
breathed more of the air of the saint of God. I saw in 
him the utmost humility and poverty of spirit, unallied 
with anything undignified or unmanly. I recognised the 
strength and simplicity of his faith in God, undamaged 
by anything of the superstitious or visionary. I marked 
the ardency of his pious zeal, the incandescence of which 
seemed to be reflected by the ghostly pallor of his counte- 
nance ; yet that zeal was as free from the wilderance and 
unscrupulousness of the fanatic as from the neutrality and 
iukewarmness of the half-hearted." 

The last two sermons which this earnest Preacher was 
permitted by Him who called him and laid him aside to 
deliver, were preached on two week-nights in the South- 
port chapel As up to this time he cherished a hope of 
recovery, he little thought that he was delivering his last 
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from the polprt ; but had he been twin that he 
rail j taking his last text, mud preaching his final 
sermon, the effect produced could not well have bear more 



solemn than it was. Mr. Akroyd, who heard both dis- 
courses, writes of them thus : — " The first was on 1 Jck 
L 1-3 ; the second on Heb. xiL 6. No doubt the effect of 
the sermons was aided by the deathly aspect of the 
Preacher, and by his deep, sepulchral tones, which seemed 
to come up out of the very grave. I never listened to 
', discourses so awfully solemn, or so singularly impressive. 

But apart from these adventitious accessories, the ser- 
mons were vigorous and masterly handlings of the two 
subjects of Apostolic Teaching and Divine Chastisement, 
and could not have failed of effect under any circum- 
stances. I thanked God at the time for the privilege and 
i» blessing of hearing them ; as I thank Him now for the 

stimulas experienced, as I write, from the memory of 
them, and of the whole-hearted devotion of the Preacher." 

This visit to Southport, not only failed in restoring his 
health, but, whether rightly or not, he thought it did him 
further injury. The weather during his stay was generally 
unfavourable ; and twice he unhappily encountered of- 
fensive smells which, in his weak state, had an extra- 
ordinarily debilitating effect upon him. Accordingly he 
took his departure on the eighteenth of September, after 
a sojourn of nearly seven weeks, much worse than when 
he arrived 

From Southport he went to Kidderminster, spending a 
few days upon the way near Bury, at the seat of Mr. J. 
Robinson Kay. At his mother's residence he remained 
a coupio of months, alternately elated and depressed] 
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according to the variations of his complaint. And yet, 
daring this period of suspense and trial, he could write 
thus to a lady correspondent on the subject of Christian 
Joy : — " The history of religious experience teaches us 
that the true Christian may be in trial, in sickness, in 
deep temptation, in fiery conflict, in heaviness ; and yet 
retain his joy. .... We are clearly taught in the 
Word of God that true piety includes joy : ' The king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost' {Rom. xiv. 17.) 
As prayer is an unceasing duty, so joy is to run parallel 
with it : ' Rejoice evermore ; pray without ceasing/ 
This blessed privilege would never have been enforced 
upon us as a duty, but for this reason, — whatever else 
may fail, the glorious object of our joy can never fail. 
The lamp may cease to burn, but the sun does not cease 
to shine. Other objects of joy come to an end, but the 
Lord cannot change. We are not to rejoice in health, or 
friends, or wealth, or honour ; for these do not endure. 
' Rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say, Rejoice. 9 

(I Thess. v. 16.) We are all free to admit 

that it is not all sunshine, for there are storms and clouds. 
And there are thorns and briers as well as * flowers of 
Paradise.' The Hebrews * endured a great fight of 
affliction ; ' and the Apostle said to them, * Ye have need 

of patience.' The main point just now, 

however, is to shew, that the two different states of joy 
and suffering may exist in the same mind at the same 
time. It is a beautiful paradox, which the world may 
call a flat contradiction, but it is no inconsistency. The 
world cannot understand it; but he who has faith in 

Y 
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God can. Wliat to others in apparently a cause of shot 
is, U* tin* Christian, a source of joy. * My brctom 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptatka? 
(./aw/* i. 2.) What ! « all joy ? ' — Yes ! This seems* 
consifltont ; hut still more bo does the paradox of Ful: 
4 Sorrowfuly yet alway rejoicing / ' (2 Cor. vi. lft) 
Peh»r, in the name strain, Bays, * Ye greatly rejoice, thcagk 
now for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness thiw$ 
manifold temptations. ' — Nay more; though the trill ■ 
severe, 'yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable ad 
full of glory !' (I Peter L 6-8.) We know that all the 
argument in the world cannot make these passages den 
to a mind unenlightened by the Spirit of God ; but whst 
no logic can do, God's teaching has done for millions wbo 
have felt, in heaviness and trial, the sweets of divine joy." 
To a young lady, who was in danger of being swallowed 
up of over-much sorrow through the loss of her father, he 
wrote thus, about the same time : — u I am sure, my dew 
Sarah, that you cannot indulge in those views respecting 
the departure of your father ; and of your * poverty ' in 
losing such ' a mine of wealth ; ' and of home being c un- 
bearable without him; 1 without doing yourself serious 
harm. I am quite alive to the painful and irreparable 
loss you sustained when God called your precious father 
away ; but in reading your letter, I feel anxious, lest you 
should say very soon, in plain words, that God acted 
' foolishly.' In his removal a stream was dried up, that 
you might find an ocean of love in God. It will, I 
think, greatly alleviate your feelings if you answer two 
questions : — ' Bid God do right in taking my father up to 
heaven 1 ' * Would I bring him back again, if I could?'" 
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On the thirteenth of December, 1860, Mr. Keysell 
m returned to Guernsey ; and took up his residence at 
^ Conture, in a furnished cottage, let to him for twelve- 
r , months by the owner, who spent the year in France. 
During the first month in his new home he was quite 
* -weather-bound; and reported, in consequence, that his 
cough was worse, and he himself, " nervous and mopish 
as can be." On the eighteenth of April, 1861, he made 
. known his state and feelings to a young gentleman in 
London : " I am especially thankful for your prayers at 
your morning meeting. I never felt my utter dependence 
upon God as I do now. He has shut me out from active 
duty, and given me to see, more clearly than ever, that 
all my springs are in Him. As to my health, it varies 
very much. Sometimes I seem to be making considera- 
ble improvement ; then I am visited with a drawback, 
and am almost as infirm as ever. In this respect, I 
sometimes say with the Psalmist : ' Thou hast lifted me 
up, and cast me down again ! ' On the whole, I think 
I am making a little progress ; and I cherish the hope, 
that some day I shall be again engaged in the public 
ministry. I am in wise hands, and am trying to be content 
I am almost afraid to say, that I am quite resigned to 
God's will, and find it hard work to utter from the bot- 
tom of my heart, that I am content to be laid aside as a 
useless vessel, and condemned to remain for years to come 
as I am. In prayer, I feel I can say this, and sweetly 
hang upon the will of Christ; but at other times, my 
mind starts back, and recoils from the thought It 
requires more grace to be content to remain silent 
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than it does to apeak; bat 'all needful grace will God 
bestow.'" 

In May, 1861, the invalid was called to endure a se- 
vere trial in the death of Ins brother, which, in his weak 
state, he was ill-fitted to bear. In early <iife Mr. Edwin 
.j Keysell gave some evidence of a work of grace; he 

joined the Methodist Society, and for a time ran welL 

He began business with a small capital, bnt being clever 

and industrious, he gradually rose, and bid fair to take s 

' high stand amongst the tradesmen of Kidderminster. 

jr His business led him much into worldly company, until 

at last he lost all relish for religion, and forsook the society 
of godly -men. As a high Conservative, he meddled 
much with politics; and at a contested election in the 
borough where he resided, he was so far compromised by 
' ! some party disturbance, as to expose himself, with others, 

* ; to a legal prosecution. His brother Thomas was greatly 

distressed at this, and wrote him from St. George's, 

where he was then resident, a letter of remonstrance, a* 

strongly worded as any he ever penned. Throngs 

Edwin's association with worldlings, fond of talk and 

given to their cups, his business was in course of time 

seriously injured. His brother mourned over the course 

/ he was pursuing, and did his best to bring him to a better 

( mind. As soon as he heard of Edwin's illness, he wrote 

i from his retreat in Guernsey : " Great a trial as my own 

1 1 ! affliction is, I regard it as a most wonderful blessing senl 



by God. If the Lord has called you to a severe 
tion, I think — nay, I do believe — you will be led to set 
that it is one of God's precious favours to you and yow 
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family. At all events, my dear Edwin, come again to 

Christ, just as you are. Trust in Him, and He will give 

you pardon and peace. I hope He will grant you the 

clear views you had years ago. He is ready, without any 

upbraiding, and willing, to make you His adopted child. 

Blessed be the Lord Jesus ! — 

' His blood can make the foulest dean ; 
His blood availed for me 1' 

Only feel yourself undone ; and then take your past life 
and its sins, and lay them at the feet of Jesus. Learn 
the verses I enclose. [Just as I am, without erne plea,] 
Repeat them when you are alone, and you will find them 
adapted to your case. God bless you, my dear brother ! 
My heart was greatly moved, and my eyes filled with 
tears, when I read mother's note. I hope to hear of your 
rejoicing in Christ ; though I shall not expect to hear of 
your recovery for some time." 

The next letter from his mother brought Mr. Keyseli 
the sorrowful intelligence that his brother's recovery was 
hopeless, accompanied with the good news, that poor 
Edwin had found mercy by believing in Christ, and that 
he was humbly rejoicing in a Divine assurance of pardon. 
To this communication the elder brother replied : " I 
have been building upon the hope that the affliction of 
my dear brother Edwin would lead him to salvation, and 
then that God would restore him. I now see that in all 
my good wishes respecting him there has been too much 
of earthly motive. As a family, from the beginning, we 
placed too much hope upon him, to redeem and raise the 
worldly circumstances that have so long kept us down. 
Well, my heart is bruised, and all strength of spirit is 
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gone oat of me. We are greatly afflicted, bat we deserve 
it alL I suppose I shall never see him again in ths 
world. Well, praise the Lord, he has found salvation! 
There is much mercy in this bitter triaL My very heart 
bleeds for yon, and poor Ann, and the children ; bat we 
have all a glorious refuge in God. O, how much d 
worldliness and infidelity there is in the Church ! We 
do not, as we ought, see God in all things. I wish— tat 
it is no use wishing — that I was near. I am not able to 
undertake the journey, and bear the excitement at the 
end ; and the thought of being far away just now dis- 
tresses me. But this is the Lord's doing, and we most 
submit Give my love to my dear brother. Tell him I 
always loved him, but never so much as now. I will try 
and meet him in heaven. I have a good hope became 
Christ saves sinners. He does not save good men ; bat 
He saves sinners" 

On the twenty-third of May, 1861, Mr. Edwin Key- 
sell died, leaving a widow (who has since deceased) and 
six children. On the very day of his death his brother 
Thomas had a severe attack of illness in Guernsey, which 
greatly diminished his small stock of strength. The 
tidings of his brother's decease was an additional blow 
which, to use his own phrase, broke him all to pieces. 

Mr. Keysell spent the month of June at Dawlish, a 
delightful watering-place on the Devonshire coast. He 
went there upon the invitation of a gentleman, resident 
at the place, who heard him preach in London, -while he 
was stationed in the Lambeth circuit. This gentleman's 
design was to get the invalid-Minister to settle at Daw- 
lish, to take the pastoral charge of a small Methodist 
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Society, and thus to render such service as his strength 
might permit, and to receive, in return, some pecuniary 
help, supplemental to his allowances as a supernumerary. 
The place and work seemed adapted to his case ; but his 
recent attack had so weakened him, that he durst not 
venture to make the proposed engagement. During this 
visit he ran up to London, where he stayed a day, for tHe 
purpose of consulting his physician. The medical opinion 
was again favourable, as promising ultimate recovery. 
Early in July he again left Dawlish for Guernsey ; and 
after a rough passage, in which he had his " first taste of 
sea-sickness," he and Mrs. Keysell landed upon the island 
at four o'clock in the morning. A gentleman, with whom 
they had only a very slight acquaintance, left his bed at 
that early hour to receive them at the quay. " He 
brought a cab to meet us," wrote the grateful Minister, 
" he cheerfully paid for it, and conveyed us safely home. 
How good the Lord is, especially as displayed in the kind- 
ness of friends ! " Another instance of this he had in the 
reception he met with at Dawlish. " The family," said 
he, " treated me with great prudence and kindness, for 
they appeared to understand how to deal with a frail 
creature like myself." 

Indeed during the three years preceding his death, he 
had occasion to say to several of his friends, especially in 
his two London circuits : " Ye sent once and again unto 
my necessity ; not because 1 desire a gift, but I desire fruit 
that may abound to your account" These gifts were as 
unexpected by the recipient as they were gracefully be- 
stowed by the donors; and were certainly "an odour of 
a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to 
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God." From the mall p»Mmn^n which he reoeheisii 
young supernumerary, and from the flnnaAwKio us* 
necessary to meet medical, travelling, and other expo* 
he might, under the circumstances, have said withtk 
Apostle Paul : "Notwithstanding ye have well ssV 
that ye did communicate with my affliction." Sorely a 
may see in all thia a striking illustration of the y™fa* 
of Providence, upon the one hand ; and of the eaten ■ 
which the retired Minister was held by those who bet 
him, on the other I 

At the Conference of 1861 Thomas Owen KeyaoUia 
re-appointed a supernumerary, with his name still ino* 
nection with Guernsey. Soon afterwards he resolved to 
leave the island, and seek health somewhere else. Hit 
difficulty was to fix his future location, as his though* 
were divided amongst Dawliah, Ludlow, Cleobury, sod 
Kidderminster. " Our next move," ho wrote to ki 
mother, " must be one that will settle us till I am either 
restored or find myself past recovery. We must now, in 
fixing, fix. .... If I continue an invalid a few 
more years, — which appears very probable* — we ^H 
have to settle quietly down and give up travelling, for the 
very simple reason, we shall want for other purposes the 
little money we may command. God has been very 
gracious to us in His providence and guidance hitherto * 
and I believe He will direct us aright." 

At length he decided in favour of Dawlish, in the hope 
that by the following year he might be able to take the 
pastoral charge of the little Society there. In writing on 
this subject to a friend in London before his removal, he 
said : " God only knows how it will be. I have not at- 
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tempted to preach for twelve months. This has been, of 
all others, my year of greatest trial Various things 
combined have come upon me like a flood ; and many 
times I have wept before the Lord like a little child. 
Self-righteousness is a marvel to me. I have such an 
utter conviction of my own depravity, that I wonder how 
any one can die self-righteous. Glory be to God for the 
blood of the Lamb!" 

Before leaving the island, he and Mrs. Keysell spent a 
week with the Misses De Quetville, whose " hind atten- 
tions were unbounded." Their luggage, which was con- 
siderable, was shipped, without trouble or expense to 
themselves, by the gentleman who met them early in the 
morning when they landed from Devonshire a few months 
before. The night preceding their departure they re- 
ceived, from some anonymous Mends, first-class tickets 
for the voyage to Torquay. With these marks of kind- 
ness from the hospitable islanders, they left Guernsey in 
the month of October, for Dawlish. There they in- 
tended to winter ; but Mr. Keysell became so restless in 
his desire to be near his mother, that they packed up 
once more, and at the end of a month took their de- 
parture for Kidderminster. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE END. 1861-2. 

It was in the gloomy month of November, 1861, that 1 
suffering Minister, weak in body and depressed in spin 
removed from Dawlish to Kidderminster, and thus p 
formed his last journey upon earth. 

Blake Brook, so frequently mentioned in these m 

is a pleasant suburb of the Worcestershire carpet-ton 

containing detached villas, the residences of manufactuK 

and other respectable dwellings. Near the church, t 

' ' roads branch off at an acute angle ; and between then 

a row of middle-class cottages, forming the base oi 
triangle, of which the two roads form the sides. Fr 
the houses to the fork of the highways is a pleasant pal 
of green-sward ; and in front, at a short distance, s 
rounding Blake Brook church, is the burial-ground, wh 
the remains of the elder Mr. Keysell and his sons repc 
;, When the family came from Ludlow to Kidderminsl 

,.' the eldest son, then a boy, passing by the row of cotta 

; / referred to, expressed a wish that they might live in t 

of them. Thither he came at last, when worn out n 
disease, to finish his course, as the event proved. 1 
reader must not forget that Blake Brook was the pi 
f |r whither he came twenty-six years before, on a holii 

.1* excursion home, when he was convinced of his sin, t 

. ! resolved to turn to God. One of the houses in the l 

I 

i 
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was taken by him ; and there, close by his mother's resi- 
dence, and with his father's grave visible from the win- 
dows, he lingered out in pain the last four months of his 
life. Thankful for this snug retreat, which, being fur- 
nished by himself, he might call his own, he said one day 
smilingly to Mrs. Keysell, as if he had made a sudden, 
and pleasing discovery : " Ha ! at last I can say with 
Job, * I shall die in my nest ! ' " Alas ! that he could not 
add, with the patient man of Uz : "And I shall multiply 
my days as the sand ! " 

Upon his arrival at Kidderminster, he cherished a 
strong hope that this change, at least, would greatly 
promote his recovery. His instinctive love of life was 
strong; and the opinion of physicians, frequently expressed, 
that there was nothing organically wrong in his system, 
contributed to foster the delusion, that his illness would 
not issue in death. His desire for the return of health 
was largely increased by his strong wish to re-engage in 
the beloved work of preaching the GospeL With the 
new experiences of his protracted affliction, and with the 
added light that streamed from the spirit-world, as he 
lingered upon its borders, he thought he could preach as 
he never preached before. " It has been a glorious afflic- 
tion to me," he was heard to say; "I would not be 
without it for worlds. My views of truth are so much 
more vivid than they were before. Oh ! the views of 
Providence I have now ! — I see God in every thing ; and 
if the Lord should permit me to preach again, I think I 
should speak plainer than I ever did before." 

And yet, desirable as recovery appeared, he sought it 
in humble submission to the will of God. Referring one 
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day to the subject of returning health, he said : " If health, 
and every thing I could desire beside, were offered to ma, 
unless I was convinced that it was the will of God* I 
would not have them. I would rather endure pain for 
years, and have suffering added to suffering, than have 
health, if it were God's will that I should not have it." 

Half of the four months at Kidderminster were pas* 
sed, before he yielded to the conviction that he could not 
recover. This conclusion, however, he could not well re-, 
sist; for as the weeks passed away, his little stock of 
strength was perceptibly diminishing ; until his physical 
weakness became extreme. His body, frail at the best, 
became more and more attenuated, and startlingly 
skeleton-like. A dreadfully teasing cough rudely shook 
the fragile frame, and a profuse expectoration wasted it 
day by day. "I never knew," said the emaciated 
sufferer, " what the pam of weakness is before. I had 
often heard of it ; but it must be felt to know what it is. 
A ' grasshopper is a burden ' to me ! " 

As the body grew weak, the mind became depressed 
" I have no enjoyment in anything now/' said he ; "life 
has no charms for me. I say with Job : ' Have pity 
upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends ; for the 
hand of God hath touched me ! ' I have no joy in reli- 
gion, but I cling to Christ, and have a strong confidence 
in God." Sometimes, in his state of depression, he in- 
dulged in self-upbraidings, painful to hear, and verging 
upon the morbid. " I loathe myself ; " he used to say ; 
" I abhor myself; I have done so little good since I pro- 
fessed to love God Oh ! what a wretch I feel myself to 
be ! " More than once he expressed to Mrs. Keyaell his 
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ipprehensions that until visited with this affliction, he 
never converted. She reminded him of the scene in 
Ciudlow chapel, when he knelt as a penitent, and when he 

—nras filled with peace and joy in believing. He paused 
-for a moment, as if travelling back in thought over the 

j twenty-six intervening years, and then replied, " Yes i 

« O yes ! it was so ! " 

^_ On another occasion, after dwelling despondingly on 

mSSm his own unfaithfulness, taking a little courage, he turned 
to Mrs. Keysell, and said : " God won't send me to hell 

r though,— will He 1 " 

- u I am sure He won't," she answered. 

^ " " I think not," he rejoined ; and then gathering fresh 

: confidence, through looking to Christ, he lifted up his 

: delicate hands, almost transparent through disease, and 
added : " See my name is written on His hands ! Thoma* 
Keysell is written there ! He tells me I am graven on 
the palms of His hands. Thanks to my precious Jesus ! 
— There it is ! there it is ! " And again he said to Mrs. 
Keysell : "Jesus has just said to me, ' Neither do I con- 
demn thee ; go, and sin no more ! ' " 

Only a month before his death, while upbraiding him- 
self with ministerial uselessness, he received a letter from 
a young man at Leeds, of whom he had no recollection, 
who is now in the ranks of the ministry ; and which came 
opportunely as evidence to the dying Minister, that he had 
not lived or laboured in vain. " I am sure," says the 
writer, " You will excuse my writing to you, as it has 
been long upon my mind so to do, and as I acknowledge 
you to be my father in Christ Jesus. I shall ever have 
to bless God for knowing you, and for your residence in 
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Hiinslet Many there are, even h«t| 

Ifmirtlot, at this clay, of whom you may say, 'In CM 
•J(*miis I have begotten you in the Gospel ! ' Since jails! 
this circuit, I have, of course, grown np. I am natal 
jragfil in calling dinners to repentance, and, God wflhiu 
shall this year l*» a candidate for the ministry/' 

Not withstanding physical prostration, and occuunlj 
spiritual depression, Mr. Key sell 'a intellectual po*» 
retained all their usual vigour. Only three moria 
liefnrc his death, he commenced to write a book ▼&* 
he had long meditated. The subject may be gatheni 
from the title, The Tree and Its /tranches : or the Cfori 
and Its Afemfers. He proposed to complete it in twenty 
chapters, but he lived to write only the first ; which he 
entitled, Believers in God Even this much of his tak 
was accomplished with difficulty ; for unable to sit at nil 
desk, he barely managed to jot down his thoughts in 
pencil while reclining in his study chair. After taking 
finally to his bed, he said, more than once, " I wish thai 
chapter were copied ; for no one can read it as it is. 
How strange that the Lord should have permitted me to 
write just so far ! " Mrs. Keysell, accoixiingly, sat by his 
bed-side, and wrote it out with ink ; he deciphering the 
pencil-jottings where they were illegible. In this waj 
it was done, a little at a time, and only completed tb 
Saturday before his death. With a pencil in his hand 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to punctuate it. u '. 
hope/' said he, as he relinquished the effort, " the Lou 
may revive me a little, and then I will do it." But, alas 
his work was done. 

On the night of Saturday the twenty-second of March 
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when about to retire to rest, the poor sufferer was sud- 
denly deprived of all his little strength, and had to be 
carried to the bed from which he never arose. On the 
following Tuesday-evening, his Mends thought from his 
appearance, and other symptoms, that he was actually 
dying. Next morning he said to Mrs. Keysell : "I 
thought, last night, that I was going home ; and yet I 
had an impression that I should get better. How strange 
is this ! for I have no wish to remain, but would rather 
go, if it is my Heavenly Father's will. His will be done ! 
Perhaps I ought not to have told you this," he added, 
" as it will only give you a false hope." 

About a fortnight before his decease, his advice was 
sought on certain Theological opinions by a young man, 
well-known to him, who was almost driven to despair by 
persons who pertinaciously obtruded their peculiar senti- 
ments upon him. The dying Minister at once for- 
warded to him Fletcher's Checks to Antinomicmism, and 
with considerable effort, wrote in one of the volumes, his 
dying benediction. This was the last time he used a pen; 
and so different appeared the hand-writing to his usual 
style, that no one could recognise it as his. Before he 
died, he was gladdened to hear that the books completely 
resolved the young man's doubts. " Praise the Lord," said 
he, " that I had it in my power to send the books ! 
Perhaps he may be thus saved from Infidelity ! " 

During this period Mrs. Keysell read to him, one-day, 
an account of a visit paid by Queen Victoria to a poor 
sick woman in the • Isle of Wight. He was greatly 
affected by the narrative ; and lifting up his wan, worn 
hands towards heaven, he cried out, while the tears rolled 
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•lnwn his face : "Lord bless my Queen! — Jesru Cksl 
Have my Queen ! — God bless my Queen ! " Ncwthm 
the strains of the national anthem uttered with a dees] 
emotion, a truer loyality, or a more fervent piety, tbl 
were those ejaculations by the quivering lips of the dj«| 
Minister. 

As the end approached, his weakness and his snffaapj 
increased. Almost choked with phlegm, for suocaw' 
days and nights sleep forsook his eyes. Once he said: fi l 
did think that I would have a draught to-night; bail 
won't It would produce artificial feeling, and I fat 
want that ; I want to go home with my mind quite dat r 
As his sufferings increased, he cried out : " O Lord, Jem 
Christ, my Saviour, help me submissively to endure 1- 
patiently to endure 1 — thankfully to endure ! " 

Even upon his death-bed, he failed not to embrace tic 
few opportunities he had of warning sinners to flee fas 
the wrath to coma Thus he spent, on one occasion, more 
than an hour in beseeching an unconverted relation, irix 
came to see him, to give his heart to God. When b 
received a promise to that effect, his soul was so filled vitl 
joy that he could scarcely contain himself! The reactkN 
from this exhausting effort left him for a time like on 
dead. In like manner, he gave the most solemn warning 
to the barber who came to attend him. 

During these three weeks in which he was confined t 
bed, his almost constant themes were Christ and Holvnet 
Upon these he expatiated with words which seemed alma 
inspired, and with a fervour that astonished his friend 
His desire "to depart" resulted not from a shrinkin 
from suffering, nor from being tired of life, but altogetbc 
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Vxfrom the " far better " prospect which it afforded, of being 

*e u with Christ." His longing for heaven was, not so much 

b * desire for rest or reward, as for holiness. " I want to 

£i go to heaven," said he, "because it is the climax of holi- 

VJ ness, and Christ is the centre. — 0, to be like Christ ! " 

Sometimes he spoke of heaven as " home ; " but much 

m more frequently did he say : "lam going to the lemd of 

. • holiness" Referring one day to hell, he said to his wife : 

2 " I should dread going to hell, because it is the climax of 

sin. I could endure the torments, and should not be 

afraid of the devil ; but I could not dwell with sin. I 

hate sin with a perfect hatred, and I love holiness ; — yes, 

I love holiness, — and / shall be holy/' In like manner, 

in speaking of the glories of heaven, — its scenery, music, 

and rewards, he added : " I do not want to go there for 

these things, but for Christ and Jwliness. Oh ! if you 

knew what I feel ! — Be holy, be very holy, and then the 

distance between us will not be great ! " 

On another occasion while speaking about Christ, he 
broke out into this strain of thanksgiving : " Lord 
God Almighty, ten thousand times ten thousand thanks 
for the gift of Jesus Christ Thy well-beloved Son ! How 
ashamed and humbled I feel, that I talked about Him so 
little ! — that I have preached about Him so little ! How 
deeply I regret that I have not spent many, many 
hours a-day in prayer, mighty prayer !— Oh ! what 4, 
glorious thing is prayer ! " 

To Mr. Allen and Mr. Sangar, the circuit Ministers, he 

spoke on the all-absorbing topic. " My last visit to him," 

writes the latter, " I shall never forget. His thin, pale 

face shone with the radiance of hope, and his eye flashed 

z 
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with a fire which the feebleness of his dying body coati 
not dim. Never have I seen such intellectual vigour 
displayed amidst each physical prostrations Grasping 
my hand with great affection, he told me that if he cooU 
be permitted to speak again for his Master, c HoUnm 
unto the Lord ' would be the one aU-engroesing theme. 
Allusions having been made to heaven, as the rest from 
toil and suffering, he said, in substance, ' I am not afraid 
of suffering ; I think I could endure any amount of pain 
the Almighty might please to lay upon me, if I could fat 
be holy, entirely, and for ever, free from sin. Then, if 
called to suffer even the torments of hell, I could dance 
for joy ! I have just a spice of poetry in my nature, and 
believe I could enjoy as much as many the magnificent 
scenery of heaven. God has also given me a heart 
capable of strong and deep attachment to friends ; so that* 
I believe, I could enjoy as much as any one the sweet 
companionships of heaven; but, to me, the vmspottedy 
perfect » eternal holiness of heaven is its chief attraction.' 
The passage : ' We shall be like Him ; for we shall see 
Pirn as He is,' was quoted ; when he said, with great 
emphasis and fervency, ' That is it ! — that is enough ! — 
that is all I want ! ' As we prayed, he responded fer- 
vently with his lips, and by the pressing grasp of hit 
hand, to the petitions presented ; and the room was filled 
with the presence and glory of God." 

Nine days before his death, Mrs. Keysell, in replying 
to a letter from friends in London to her husband, asked 
him what she should say to them, " Tell them," said he 
" to be holy, and that holiness is heaven. The great neec 
of the Church," he continued, " is holiness. I want to gc 
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to heaven because it is the climax of holiness, and Christ 
is the centre." 

On such temporal matters as were likely to be affected 
by his removal, he conversed freely with Mrs. KeyBell, 
entering fully into all that might concern her future 
movements. Only once did he express a wish to get 
better. " I should like/' said he, " to remain a little longer 
for your sake; but," he added, checking himself "the 
motive is earthly, and perhaps I ought not to wish it." 
When asked, if he had the impression which he once had, 
that he should recover, he replied : " No ; that, I believe, 
was a delusion from the devil to divert my thoughts." 

As he approached death, his desires to be with Christ 
increased in intensity ; and nothing pleased him better 
than to hear of each new symptom that indicated the 
nearness of his dissolution. When asked if he had any 
fear of dying itself, as distinct from the consequences of 
death, he answered : " Fear ) O no 1 ( Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil ; for Thou art with me ; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me ! ' ' O death,' " he continued, " * where is thy 
sting % grave, where is thy victory ? ' — * Thanks be to 
God who giveth me the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ P " All this time he conversed as familiarly about 
going to heaven as if it were to Guernsey or Dawlish, 
and not to the spirit-land, that he was about to proceed. 
This caused Mrs. Keysell to remark that heaven appeared 
very near. u O, yes," said he " heaven and earth are one. 
I am not going to leave you ; I shall be' still with you, 
for heaven and earth are one ! " Then he repeated with 
peculiar feeling the verse : — 
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" Thee, in Thy glorious realm, they praise ; 
And bow before Thy throne ; 
We, in the kingdom of Thy grace, — 
The kingdom are but one/" 

" I do not know," he added, " how far glorified spirits 

may be permitted to minister to those they loved on 

earth ; but if I should be permitted, I will whisper in 

your ear words of comfort." Again he said, "I have a 

firm persuasion that the Lord will take care of you ; — 

only trust in Him." 

A few days before his death, he said : " What love I 
feel for everything and everybody ! — A glorious affliction, 
mine ! — a bitter cup to drink, but a glorious cup, full of 
tenderness and mercy ! — The Lord is filling me with His 
love ! " 

At last, the closing scene came. Up to the final day 
of life, his mind was remarkably clear ; but during that 
concluding period, he was occasionally delirious. But 
even in these last hours of his mortal existence, he had 
lucid intervals, when he said to his wife, his mother, and 
his mother-in-law, all of whom were present : " The Lord 
bless you ! — the Lord bless you ! — I am not going to 
•leave you ; heaven and earth are one." During the last 
itwo hours he scarcely spoke at all. A few minutes before 
he expired, he just said, " Raise my head." This was 
done ; a heavenly radiance seemed to light up the pallid 
countenance ; he breathed once or twice more ; and then, 
at a quarter-past five o'clock in the afternoon of the 
fourteenth of April, 1862, Thomas Owen Keysell ceased 
to be on earth ! " He was not ; for God took him." 

His remains were interred in Blake Brook church-yard, 
not far from the house where he ended his Ufa They 
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"rest in a grave adjoining those in which the ashes of his 
father and brothers repose. A tombstone, erected by his 
widow, marks the spot ; and upon.it the visitor may read 
the inscription : — 

ln affectionate fcemem&ra^ 

OP 

THE REVEREND 

THOMAS OWEN KEYSELL, 

WBSLEYAN MINISTEE, 

WHO FELL ASLEEP IN JESUS 

AT KIDDERMINSTER, 

ON THE 14th OF APRIL, 1862; 

IN THE 48th YEAR 

OF HIS AGE, 

AND THE 24th 

OF HI8 MINISTRY. 
"CALLED, AND CHOSEN, AND FAITHFUL." 

The subject of these Memorials was no ordinary man. 
As a Christicm, his personal piety was far above the 
average type. When he forsook the world, he forsook it 
entirely and for ever, and never once looked back. He 
, asked not : u With how little religion can I get to heaven)" 
but rather : " How much of the love of God can I ob- 
tain ? " His spirit was habitually serious and reverential ; 
while there was an utter absence of everything like as- 
ceticism and gloom. He was a devotional Christian. 
Private prayer was his delight ; and amongst social means 
of grace, the prayer-meeting was his favourite from first 
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to last In the spirituality of his closet exercises, as well 
as in the practices of a holy life, he " walked with God.' 9 

As a Preacher, Mr. KeyBelTs ministry was character- 
ized by fidelity, earnestness, zeal, and success. He shunned 
not to declare all the counsel of God. While* he gave a 
marked prominence to the atonement, he was a terrible 
foe to antinomianism ; and to all inconsistent professors of 
religion he came with a rod. I remember a hubbub which 
followed a sermon which he preached in London, on 
Ananias and Swppkvra, in which he gave a merciless 
exposure to the class of commercial frauds known as 
" tricks of trade." Many who heard that sermon exclaim- 
ed, "Who then can be saved?" He shewed, on this 
occasion, so accurate and minute a knowledge of these 
mal-practices, that he was credited with having "served 
his time " to each trade in its turn. 

Mr. Keysell was not what is called, an expository 
Preacher. His sermons were not a sort of oral commentary 
upon long texts, abounding with verbal and grammatical 
criticism, however valuable in its place that style of preach- 
ing may be. For this kind of preaching he lacked both the 
•natural taste and the necessary scholarship* In " warning 
every man, and teaching every man," the warning element 
predominated over the teaching ; although the latter was 
'not wanting. His texts were usually short ; not, however, 
a mere sentence, jerked violently from its context, mean- 
ingless in itself; but comprehensive, although brie£ and 
expressive of some grand, broad principle in doctrinal, 
practical, or experimental religion. In the treatment of 
his subject, he was more frequently topical than textual ; 
-and handled a theme, rather than manipulated words. 
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He blended in happy proportions the argumentative and 
the hortatory ; and was especially powerful in solemn 
appeals to the conscience." Here lay, in connection with 
the Divine blessing, the secret of his great success; he 
commended himself "to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God." 

Equally striking, as a peculiarity of his preaching, was 
his profuse employment of illustration. With the faculty 
of imagination entering largely into his mental constitu- 
tionTZTppearan^natf^ the discoveries of scie^, 
the. facts of history, the ooo&rrences of every-day life, 
supplied him with an exhaustless fund of figures of all 
kinds, for all occasions. The allegory was seldom ventured 
•upon, but the simile was used to repletion. How dex- 
f terously lie could seize upon a casual remark, or upon 
.some familiar circumstance of ordinary life, and bend it 
to his purposes of illustration in the pulpit, may be judged 
•of from a single example. He once heard a chapel-keeper, 
who was asked why he did not keep the chapel warm, 
defend himself by saying : " I could keep it warm, if I 
-could keep the doors shut ; but when they are open the 
-cold wind rushes in, I can warm the chapel ; but I cannot 
warm the wind." This was made to do duty in the 
t pulpit afterwards in the way of illustration by the obser- 
vant Minister, After telling the story, he added : " The 
love of the world, coming into a Christian's heart, drives 
-out the love of God. The Lord can warm the heart of a 
•believer ; but He cannot warm the spirit of the world. 
It may be needful, in dealing with the world, to have your 
. eyes and ears open; but you must keep yowr heart shirt" 

His own views of the utility of illustration may be 
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gathered from one of his sermons, in which, while de- 
fending the figurative style of the sacred writers, he says : 
"The most Platonic philosopher is not pure intellect, but is 
capable of emotion and sentiment ; and sentiment is 
thought baptized with feeling. All men are not capable 
of high thought, but all men can feel ; and the Bible is a 
book for all men in all ages. The Prophets, in the Old 
Testament, and our Lord, in the New, adopted the 
figurative style, which is obviously the most natural and 
.impressive." 

, The great end of preaching was never lost sight of by 
this devoted Minister. He never entered the pulpit 
without keeping prominently in view the salvation of 
•souls. Hence the large amount of success with which it 
pleased the Holy Spirit to crown his labours. To the 
facts recorded in these pages, the. testimony of Mrs. 
Keysell may be added : " I know that very great success 
attended his ministry from the commencement to the 
close. In some circuits the house was almost constantly 
visited by persons seeking a knowledge of salvation. Not 
a few of them left rejoicing in God their Saviour; for 
Mr. Keysell seldom gave up wrestling in prayer on their 
behalf until God had mercifully pardoned their sins." 

In private company, Mr. Keysell was neither talkative 
nor taciturn, but took his fair share of the conversation. 
At such times, he was cheerful without levity, and serious 
, without gloom. He did not set up as a wit ; but, not- 
withstanding, he was not ^infrequently effective in repar- 
tee. A man fond of noise and excitement in connection 
with religious services, having walked one Sunday, about 
twenty railea to hear a celebrated " revivalist,", and then 
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walked back at night, boastingly told this, with the re- 
mark : " Now, I call that a thirst for hearing the Word." 
" I call it," said Keysell, " a thirst for hearing a mem." 

A professional singer once said to him : " Singing is 
the only part of God's service that ungodly men enjoy." 
" That is true," replied the Minister ; " but they enjoy 
it, not because it is God's service, but because it is singing. 79 

A London "rough," of rather diabolical appearance, 
intending to insult him as a " parson," stopped him one 
day in the street, and asked jeeringly : " Have you ever 
seen the devil 1 " Mr. Keysell surveyed the disreputable- 
looking fellow from head to foot, and then answered, with 
a significant emphasis : " / think I home I " The assailant, 
feeling that the application was rather personal, and not 
altogether without force, quietly walked away. 

On one occasion, when in company with a number of 
gentlemen, a discussion arose on the relationship of man 
to God, irrespective of Divine grace. Some of them con- 
tended that even unconverted men sustain a natural 
filiation to the Creator ; and they appealed to Mr. Keysell 
for a confirmation of their views : " I know," said he, " of 
no natural filiation, but that spoken of by our Lord, ' Ye 
are ofyov/r father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do!'" 

Whether or not any of them thought of Paul's quota- 
tion from Aratus, the Greek poet : — " For we are also 
His offspring ; " or of the phrase in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews : — " The Father of spirits," — it is certain that 
KeyselTs abrupt deliverance brought the subject to a 
sudden close. 

Mr. Keysell was not an author. His " works " were 
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not such as remain in printed books ; but such as 
a follow" the " dead which die in the Lord." He was 
not a contributor even to our periodical literature. That 
he might have published in the department of poetry, to 
the gratification of the reading public, will appear from 
the two following pieces, — the first of which he composed 
in Guernsey, and the second at Dawlish : — 

"CHBISTMAS. 

" Cheerily the bells are ringing ; 
All around, the world is free ; 
Young and old are carol singing ; 
Hearts are throbbing high with glee ; 

" Rich and poor for onoe are meeting 
Bound the ample festive board ; 
Masters are the servants greeting ; — 
Kindness beams in every word. 

" Iron caste — a sad delusion ! — 
Yields before the Christmas fire ; 
High and low, in happy fusion, 
Bid the claims of rank retire. 

" At the threshold, 'Winter, waiting, 
Claims within a regal place ; 
Host and friends, without debating, 
Shut the door against his nice. 

" Icy gems his brow are wreathing ; 
Ermine white, his snowy train ; 
Loudly moaning, he is breaking 
Crystals on the window-pane. 

" Now in madness, he's resolving, 

Hail and storm shall rouse their fears ; 
Then the frosty eyes, dissolving, 
Trickle round the house in tears. 
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High and higher, tfee log is blazing, 
Kindling Summer heat within ; 

Winter melts, as be is gazing, — 
Feels the place too hot for him. 
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" Ivy green, and holly blended, 
Cling to evYy shelf and wall ; 
Maidens blush, to see suspended 
Mistletoe, to grace the hall. 

" See that sire f so old and hoary, 
Seated in his easy chair ; 
Full of jest, he tells the story, 
How he won a mate so fair. 

" There she sits, with him reviewing 
Happy years long past away ; 
Once again are they renewing 
Joys that crown'd the wedding-day." 



"TO MISS . 

" As juvenile Spring gently kisses her hand, 
And lingers to smile ere she passes away ; 
So matronly Summer embraces the land, 
And adorns it with fruit when the blossoms decay. 

"Then gushing with gladness, all nature is free ; 
Her nectar solicits the honey-bee's hum ; 
And the genial glow in the balsamic tree 
Doth gratefully issue in odorous gum. 

"Ten thousand glad voices are swelling to raise 
Yet higher the scene of the jubilant strife ; 
And the universe joins in a chorus of praise, 
For the sunbeams have wooed the earth into life." 

<( In each human career, there's winter and care ; 
But more of the radiance of friendship and love ; — 
Of the chill and the gloom, I've met with a share ; 
Yet sunbeams of mercy have stream'd from above. 

" Be they 'upper ' or ' nether,' the spring's never dryj 
From Jehovah the blessings unceasingly flow ; — 
Afflictions betide me, and wring out a sigh ; 
Yet trials are channels of mercy below. 

" I'm thankful for friends, and the joys they impart ; 
And God has supplied me with those that are true ; 
The thought is now safely embalm 'd in my heart, — 
I ever found sunshine at Radford with you/ 
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